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Editorial 

Tue beginning of a new volume is always a matter of concern both to its Editor and to its 
Readers. It is usual to be able to forecast some programme of work or at least policy, for the 
year then opening. At the moment what is usual is not here ; we have the cessation of actual 
battle in Europe, it is true ; but we are as involved in Asia as we have ever been and, in spite 
of the optimists, the end is not in view. It would be well, too, for us always to realize that 
while there is no battle here, there is conflict with disease, want, misery and homelessness on a 
scale never approached betore. It is certain only that men of goodwill, amongst whom 
librarians hope they are numbered, are awake to the situation and anxious to help. Thus, in 
our pages we shall endeavour to keep open minds and ideas adapted to our changing world 
before our readers. 

* : * * mn * 

That there must be changes of some sort soon in our own work seems to be obvious. 
The year may see the resettlement in their jobs of many men and women who have been in 
the Forces. That alone involves, as we have shown previously, many problems for librarians 
who sent youth into the Forces now to return as quite adult men and women. We hope the 
economic side of the situation will nowhere be used as an excuse for any paring down or 
eluding of our pledges. Some adaptability on all sides will be essential ; some stepping down 
of men and women who occupy the positions formerly held by others ; some realization on 
the part of those who return that those who step-down have held their positions in some towns 
through the hell of long-continued air attack. If that is done, there will be appreciation on 
both sides. It will be interesting to see how many temporary library assistants will be able to 
retain their employment. The future of those who will not is a matter, too, to which most 


of us are far from indifferent. 
* * * * * * 


One matter that will urgently concern all librarians is the possible re-organization, or at 
least modification, of the Library Association so that it can become, in fa¢t as in theory, a 
professional organization. Power has passed from the experienced senior members of our 
calling to a greatly-multiplied body of young people who never have to explain their policy or 
practice to the public or to governing committees. The most intricate matters of negotiation, 
or schemes for library politics, or even the very complex contents of examination syllabuses 
can at this moment be upset or hamstrung by the manipulated or ill-direéted votes of these 
quite able but entirely irresponsible people. How this can be remedied will require statesman- 
ship and wisdom on the part of the young as well as their elders ; firmness on one side with 
urbanity, and renunciation without loss of enthusiasm on the other. We have declared that 
democracy and professional organization are not compatible; the qualified—and they 
alone—must rule a profession ; that anyone who is not F.L.A. should have any control of the 
L.A. syllabus makes nonsense of the examination. The demagogue will not recognize this ; 


the real student does. 
* * * * * * 


Two factors have brought about the present situation. The condition that every candidate 
for the examinations must be in membership. This is good business, if money and large 
numbers are all we want. The affiliation, never complete, of the L.A. and the A.A.L. is 
an expensive means by which the L.A. maintains a rival, always critical and frequently hostile 
and obstructive. Both conditions should be removed, or so changed that candidates should 
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be eligible only for student, non-voting membership and to ensure that only Fellows have 
any control of examination matters or of qualifications. 
* * * * * * 

Our comment last month that some arrangement for the training in simple orthodox 
librarianship for ‘* Special ” librarians has a sequel in the announcement of a Study Group on 
Special Librarianship which is to be held co-operatively by the Library Association and 
ASLIB at Chaucer House, July 23-28. There is to be no examination but there will be morning 
leétures on the “ Career,” classification, cataloguing, arrangement and routine, channels of 
information, and a symposium on methods of handling microfilms, gramophone records and 
other material. The afternoons and evenings will be given to visits to libraries and information 
bureaux and to further lectures, on bibliography, equipment and Statistics, as well as a brains 
trust on classification problems. A tea-time-reception and social gathering will bring to an end 
an attractive, useful programme. This experiment will be watched with great interest by the 
professional librarians. 
* ~ * * * * 

ASLIB is holding its Annual Conference at Portland Hall, Little Tichfield Street, London, 
W.1, in the week-end, September 15 and 16. There will be a conversazione on September14 
at the Royal Institute of British Architeéts. Apart from the Annual Business Meeting, there 
will be a symposium on ‘‘ Links with the U.S.,” papers on the design and layout of libraries 
and what should be an important discussion on “ the great book shortage and its many effeéts 
here and in our international cultural relations.”” To those who cry out for a Library Association 
Conference it is worth noting that ASLIB says: ‘It has proved impossible to get suitable 
accommodation for a residential conference in 1945.” Arrangements, however, have been made 
for lunch and tea on the two days. Incidentally, we may note that the expected Journal of 
Documentation could not be completed for June by the printers and the first number is now 


promised for July. 
' * * * * * * 


One of the wisest works of book publishers as a fraternity was the publication of the 
current catalogue of books in which all combined their catalogues with extensive indexes to 
them, so that in two volumes it was possible to discover particulars of any book in print. 
It continues, of course, in a slightly different—and some think even better—form, Whitaker’s 
Reference Catalogue of Current Literature, although some of us would like to have the original 
catalogues still as they used to appear. In strong contrast with the publishers are the music 
publishers. There is no current publication which gives a complete list of a€tual musical scores 
in all forms. It has been suggested that their publishers could surely co-operate in the manner 
in which the book publishers do ; we recognize, however, that there are fewer of them, but 
on the other hand their products are infinitely fewer. Much of the music market appears to us 
to be lost owing to the great difficulty, anywhere but at a few well-known firms in London, of 
learning of the whereabouts of the publisher and the price of any good musical work. The 
time is long past when such a lack should exist. Nor is there anywhere in London, or elsewhere 
we believe, a lending library of music in any way comparable to the many similar libraries for 
books, although we know a few firms do lend music. We recall that at one time a body of 
eminent men approached the National Central Library, asking it to establish such a colleétion. 
We recall too that a suggestion made by one of the National Central Library committee was 
that if the great libraries of the principal colleges of music in London were to combine their 
Stocks, practically every work of note would thereupon become centrally available. The 
suggestion then received no welcome from the college representatives present. 

* * * * * a 
We are happy to open our new volume with contributions from younger members of 


the Library Profession. ‘* Under Thirty ” consists of four short articles which emanate from 


the Nottingham Public Libraries under the aegis of Mr. Duncan Gray. Mr. Gray kindly 
introduces them on another page. Owing to lack of space we have been obliged to hold 
over the fourth article, of which the title is “Should the Reference Library be Segregated?” 
by Pauline Harris. This subject should lend itself to discussion, and we should be glad to 
receive other articles in the “‘ Under Thirty” series with a view to publication in our double 
number, which appears early in September. 
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Under Thirty 


Tue four short papers below, by members of the Nottingham Public Libraries staff, were 
read at a recent meeting of the North Midland Branch of the Library Association held in 
Nottingham, under the general title ‘‘ Under Thirty.” This title signified the age of the 
readers of the papers—although it would still have been accurate had it read ‘“‘ Under twenty- 
five ’—and the age of those who, it was hoped, would attend the meeting and take part in 
the discussion. The reading of the papers did, in faét, lead to interesting discussion, and much, 
though not all of it, came from the younger members. 

One central point of importance emerged, namely that much remains to be done if 
public libraries are to be fully and properly used. Guidance in reading to the public, and 
guidance in book seleétion for librarians are capable of wide developments. As these problems 
touch so nearly the mainsprings of our work, it is good that they should be widely discussed. 
The papers deserve, therefore, a wider circulation than that of their immediate purpose.—D.G. 


Guidance in the Choice of New Publications: Why 
Not by the Library Association ? 


By RoGer Dona.p, F.L.A. (Central Library, Nottingham) 

The library profession has been growing and gradually increasing in stature since the last 
Public Libraries Aét was passed in 1919. Libraries have altered almost out of recognition 
during these twenty-five or so years, and are to-day in a far stronger position to face the 
post-war period succeeding the second Great War than they were when the first one ended. 

Throughout these inter-war years, the Library Association has continued to develop, 
and to control and unify the profession. Under its influence librarians and their local 
authorities have been brought to the opinion that co-operation is one of the prime essentials 
in an efficient library scheme. Very few librarians are now to be found who would maintain 
a policy of isolation—because they realise that all libraries (even the very largest) can funétion 
with the maximum of efficiency only if they can call upon the resources of their neighbours 
and render services to them in their turn. 

Such co-operation has entered into many varying departments of the library’s activities— 
co-operation with schools and other organisations professional and otherwise, co-operation 
by means of inter-lending schemes through regional bureaux, co-operation through the 
interchangeability of readers’ tickets, and so on. 

This increasing awareness of our mutual inter-dependence—it might almost be termed 
this renaissance of librarianship—would scarcely seem complete while there remains so little 
co-ordination in the realm of book-selection. This problem of selection of new publications 
has occupied the attention of some of the most renowned members of our profession, and 
several books on the subject have appeared. 

The problem which besets the librarian is to discover the books which appear in print 
and to obtain a critical evaluation of them so as to avoid duplication in his stock, yet building 
up a good one. There are two methods of doing this. Either he may examine the books 
themselves, or else he may study reviews of these books. 

Method No. 1 may be possible on a limited scale, but is obviously impracticable for the 
great majority of publications. Method No. z is not to-day yielding the results it might, 
because of the great amount of duplication of work and conflicting intentions of the writers 
of the reviews. There are three types of reviews : 

(1) Those issued by the publishing trade. 

(2) Those issued by other independent organisations. 

(3) Those issued by newspapers and journals. 

Type number one, although it may give a fairly complete list of new publications, cannot be 
said to be entirely unbiased in its approach. This is obvious from the faét that it is issued from 
the same source as the books themselves, and is likely, therefore, to deal lightly with their 
shortcomings. Type number two, while it may be completely unbiased in outlook, is bound to 
result in much duplication of effort, and is also unlikely to appear for some time after the 
publication of the books it reviews. Type number three possesses the same drawbacks as 
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type number one in that reviews are likely to be a reflection of the attitude of the periodical 
which contains them. 

At the present time, the librarian who desires his stock to be really representative must 
needs consult all these varying types of reviews and must compare them, finally formulating 
his own opinion of the merits of the various books mentioned. Such a process is, surely, a 
waste of time when the time of librarians is so far from approaching the amount required by 
his other duties. 

We have been told in the past that the librarian can obtain a fairly accurate criticism of 
new publications by reading several reviews in representative journals. This may be true, 
and there can be little question that the reviewers—at any rate in the better journals—have a 
sound knowledge of their job; but even so, one official review publication, produced by 
experts both in librarianship and academic subjects, would be of inestimable benefit to the 
profession and to the book-reading public in general. 

It would appear, if the need for such a publication is recognized, that the Library 
\ssociation would be the correét body to issue it. The Library Association has at its disposal 
the professional knowledge and training of the men and women who are most qualified to 
perform the work of reviewing, men and women who can judge publications from their 
intrinsic merits and can compare them with previously issued publications without fear or 
favour, 

\ scheme of this sort could, of course, only be carried on with the maximum efficiency 
if the publishers regarded it with favour. But would publishers be willing to allow advance 
copies of their books to be sent for review when they could not be sure of the reception they 
would get? Personally | think some arrangement could be made. The large majority of 
publishers, fortunately for society, insist on a high standard of excellence for their publications, 
The few who do not do so are of little interest to our profession, and may safely be ignored. 
The number of books which would merit poor reviews would accordingly be only small ; 
after all, the chief function of the reviewer is not to condemn but to evaluate, and evaluation 
does very little harm and may do a great deal of good. 

A weekly publication of the list of reviews would enable librarians and others to keep 
abreast of the current literature—any less frequent period of time would limit the value of the 
reviews considerably. Reviews might be divided according as to whether they are of general 
interest, or are of interest only to specialists in certain subjects. This would enable librarians 
of general libraries to build up a balanced stock from the list of general reviews, while librarians 
of special libraries and librarians dealing with special collections could consult the lists of 
specialist reviews dealing with their subjects. 

If the Library Association could eventually come to some arrangement with the publishers’ 
organizations, the system might be extended to cover a wider sphere than book-reviewing 
solely. For example, if publishers proved willing to enable the Library Association to obtain 
advance copies of their new publications, it should be possible for the latter to organize a 
central cataloguing department similar to the one in operation in America which is run by the 
Library of Congress. The lack of central cataloguing has been a severe handicap in the library 
organization of this country for many years, and the advantages to be gained from such a 
scheme have been demonstrated in America. Of course, the scheme is not run by the American 
Library Association, but as our National Library has not shown any great inclination to 
undertake its formation, it would appear that the Library Association is the appropriate body 
to do so. 

It may be useful to recall the position regarding book seleétion in America. Many of the 
States have bodies known as “‘ library commissions ” which aét in an advisory capacity towards 
the various independent libraries in their areas ; and are, in many cases, empowered to make 
grants to the libraries in proportion to the use made of that library in the previous year. 
These commissions exercise a unifying influence on the profession in America, and are 
powerful propagators of the opinion, so generally held in America, that libraries are an 
essential feature of the communal life of every area. Many of these library commissions issue 
reviews of books ,which enable local librarians to judge the value of new publications. 
Unfortunately, these reviews are usually late in making their appearance, and accordingly 
their value is lessened ; but they do point the way forward. Would it not be possible for a 
smaller country, such as our own, to take the next step, and to produce a series of reviews at 
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once accurate, unbiased and evaluative which would give the reading public the opportunity 
of comparing each week’s new publications with similar publications already on the.market ? 
] think it would, and that the Library Association should bear it in mind along with its other 
plans for the post-war development of the library profession and the cultural life of the country 


in general. 


Is Open Access a Failure ? 
By Joan Asiert, A.L.A. (Central Library, Nottingham) 

I must begin by making it quite clear that this is not going to be a contribution to the 
fifty-years old argument on closed versus open access. That there are points in favour of 
closed access is obvious from the faét that there was an argument, but there is little doubt and, 
in faét, among borrowers with whom I have been able to discuss this no doubt at all, that the 
public would strongly objeét if it were now to be robbed of freedom of access to book shelves. 
To speak in favour of closed access, even if I desired to do so, would therefore be futile. 

However, it does seem reasonable to point out where open access has failed, to 
recapitulate the suggestions which have been made for its improvement and to ask if there 
may be some system, neither closed access as we knew it nor open access as we now know it, 
which will offer better and more complete service to the public. 

Open access was introduced by James Duff Brown in 1894, and had as its object closer 
contact between borrower and book, the idea being that the reader knew what was best for 
him and also that, stimulated by the many and various books arrayed before him, he would 
immediately set out on his own mental voyage of exploration. 

The criticisms levelled at Brown’s innovation were—firstly that books would be lost; 
secondly, that they would be disarranged and manhandled ; and lastly, that instead of being 
stimulated the borrower would be lost and bewildered by the sea of books which stretched out 
on every side of him. 

It is true that open access has led to loss of books—during wartime the number of books 
Stolen has been appalling, but I am inclined to think that shortage of staff and the appearance 
of many libraries, which is so far from calculated to inspire any kind of pride on the part of 
the public, has much to answer for in this respeét. However, it must be admitted that in 
America, where open access is practiced on a larger scale than over here, book losses have 
been so great that more precautions are now being taken. 

The misplacing of books is important because it leads to lack of confidence on the part 
of the borrower, who is never quite sure that the book he wants is really out or whether it is 
simply in the wrong place. 

| wonder if we shall ever persuade readers to return books to their proper places on the 

shelves ? It is so much easier to leave them on radiators or on the tables which are provided 
with the worthy object of giving comfort to the public and which become depositing grounds 
for every unwanted book. How often have we watched a borrower take a biography from 
the shelves and put in its place the detective story which he has carried from the other end of 
the library ? Either we must fill our libraries with notices—‘ Please do not put books on the 
radiators,” ‘‘ Please do not leave books on the tables,” or we must decide whether it is better 
to spend many working hours Straightening shelves or to return to some form of closed 
access. 
Before considering the last criticism—about a bewildered public—I would like to decide 
what are the types of borrower with whom we have to deal, and it seems to me that there are 
three. These are: the reader who knows the exaét book which he requires, the reader who 
wants a book on a certain subject—economics or mathematics or something equally specific— 
and lastly the borrower with whom we come into most contaé in a lending library, the 
borrower who wants a certain type of book—a good travel story or biography, a good 
detective Story or, and only too frequently, a nice love story. How does open access serve 
these different types of reader ? 

Well, I don’t think that the borrower who knows which book he wants cares whether he 
finds it himself or whether an assistant finds it for him. Open access offers him no advantages. 
All that he requires is a good book stock and a clerk to administer it. 

It is a different matter for the student of a particular subject, however, for, once he has 
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been shown where to find them, nothing can help him so much as the books themselves. Yet 
where we find the student most often, in the reference library, we find open access least of all. 

Nevertheless, I believe that it is true that the majority of borrowers do not know what 
they want and would do anything rather than face the long rows of books with which we 
confront them. What, in faét, they do do is wait for each relay of newly returned books to be 
brought out from the enclosure. 

We who have emptied trolleys in this library know just how desperate a business it is 
when, after unloading the bottom row of books, we find it absolutely impossible to stand 
upright without bruises from elbows and baskets on the way. 

It is this third type of reader who offers the greatest problem to the librarian. Obviously 
he needs assistance in his reading and, judging by the books which he so often takes out with 
him, he also needs guidance. 

The reader’s adviser is one answer to the problem, but a reader’s adviser can only deal 
with one person at a time, and I wonder how many borrowers would dare to ask an assistant 
with so important a title for ‘‘ a nice new book ” ? 

Another solution to this problem and also to that of misplaced books is that assistants 
should take floor duty, that they should be out in the library itself straightening books and 
assisting readers and so re-establish that contact between librarian and reader which has been 
lost in large and busy libraries. 

I know a subscription library where one assistant checks off books while four others 
spend their whole time accompanying readers to the shelves and helping them in their choice 
of books. However, we deal with a much greater public and a service to equal this would 
necessitate a very large staff. 

\n alternative suggestion is that we should narrow the choice of books, that we should 
have on our shelves only the best books, and by best I mean both in subject matter and in 
appearance. This approximates to the ‘‘ popular library ” described in A Metropolitan Library 
in Action, by Joeckel and Carnovsky, which is, in faét, a plan for the library of Chicago, On 
the shelves of the “‘ popular library ” will be the best fiétion and also popular non-fiction books 
—general introductions to subjects designed to arouse the reader’s interest rather than heavy 
technical books which would discourage him. 

Nowadays, because of lack of room, librarians are finding it necessary to divide their 
Stock between open and closed access shelves. Could they not, instead of selecting from the 
whole stock books to be consigned to the stack, select from the whole stock books suitable 
for open access and so make the central lending and branch libraries shop windows to the 
whole resources of the library ? 

It has been maintained previously in this paper, that the student must have access to 
books and yet those which he requires do not appear on the shelves of the popular library. 
Rither they would be shelved in a stack to which he is allowed admission, or they would be 
kept in a different department altogether where works for reference and for circulation would 
be shelved together. How they should be arranged is a matter to be discussed in a later paper 
on departmental libraries. The non-fiction stock of both the reference library and the popular 
library would be co-ordinated in one catalogue and it would be hoped that the books of one 
department would serve as an introduétion to those of the other. 

In conclusion I would like to summarise the argument of this paper: that open access 
has definite advantages for the reader, but that in its present form it has largely failed because 
of too small staffs and because the practice of displaying a very large number of books leads 
to contusion. 

We expect libraries to grow very quickly now that the war is over and it will be interesting 
to see along what lines of development this branch of library science will move. 


Can Librarians Influence Reading Tastes ? 


By Dororny BisHop, A.L.A. (Central Library, Nottingham) 

In considering this question, I will take for granted that every librarian, as an educated 
man and a citizen, wishes to contribute to the general progress of civilisation ; and that an 
essential element of that progress is the cultivation of good taste. 

Good taste is inherent, though too often latent, in everybody. Too often people are not 
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aware of the existence of good taste because they are born into, and work in, an environment 
which provides neither opportunity nor stimulus for its awakening. Some cx/tura/ influence, 
therefore, is necessary in order to supply these people with such opportunity and stimulus, for 
culture is the awakening of the inner, finer senses, of which Eastern philosophers tell us there 
are twelve, though we need only think of three: perception, discrimination, and appreciation, 
to realise that it is on these finer senses that good taste depends. 

In my opinion, the public library can supply this cultural influence, and /s a self-contained 
cultural organisation, contrary to Lionel R. McColvin’s assertion in his Libraries and the 
Public, that *‘ we are not an active, self-contained, deliberate cultural organisation ; we are the 
Storehouse and the supply service available for the use of cultural organisations.” More than 
the cultural organisations, the public library serves the individual who is not in contact with 
any cultural organisation. To this type of individual, though he may be unconscious of it as 
such, the public library is the only source of culture. 

The librarian is trained to make the information contained in books as readily available 
and accessible as possible to whomsoever requires it, and in interpreting his bookstock to the 
public he is giving a cultural service. In addition to training in the use, knowledge and 
arrangement of books, I should like to see a course in Psychology included in the Library 
\ssociation’s Syllabus of professional examinations, for it has been rightly said: ** In all 
branches of librarianship a knowledge of people is as important as a knowledge of books, 
often more important.” 

In guiding the public in their choice of books, it would seem that the librarian has every 

opportunity to influence the public taste, but we must consider that only 25 per cent., at most, 
of the population uses the public library and the other 75 per cent. is outside his sphere of 
influence. We should like to know more about that 75 per cent. and why they do not make use 
of our service. But can the librarian influence the tastes of that 25 per cent. who do use the 
library ? 
To quote Mr. McColvin again, he states, ‘* We do not want to improve or elevate anyone 
—we merely seek to provide the material required by the individual when he wishes to improve 
himself.” Well, if the librarian were to approach the reader with a patronising air, the reader 
would not receive his advances with a good grace and would probably not care to visit his 
library again. There should, however, in every library, be fully trained librarians whose 
special task it is to give readers advice and guidance in the choice of books, and the second 
part of Mr. McColvin’s statement: ‘‘ we... seek to provide the material required by the 
individual when he wishes to improve himself” marks the limit of the sphere of influence of 
the Readers’ Adviser. 

Only a small proportion of readers can find what they want without help from the staff 
and the good tastes of this small proportion are already formed. There is another somewhat 
larger proportion whose bad tastes are also already formed. These, the “‘ Ethel M. Dell” and 
“ cowboy ” readers are difficult to reform and I do not know how the librarian could attempt 
to do it by personal guidance. I do feel, however, that the librarian should not include in his 
bookstock those works of fiétion which have a bad or stagnant effeé&t on the mind. All 
librarians seleét their non-fiction with great care ; why should they not select their fiction with 
equal care ? 

By far the larger proportion of library readers require and seek guidance in their reading, 
but it is often the shyest reader who is most in need of help, and for this reason the Readers’ 
Adviser should be a person whose general appearance and bearing is friendly—unassuming, 
but always displaying readiness to help and understanding of the needs of the reader. 

[ know of one assistant—this is a true story—who was approached very timidly and 
hesitatingly by an elderly man with a sad, troubled face, and he asked if she could recommend 
any book that would help him to renew his faith in God and mankind. He was not much 
acquainted with books, had read a few deteétive stories, but supposed there must be something 
written of a more serious nature; he had never been much concerned before, but now the 
world seemed a strange, hostile place. One of his sons had been killed at Dunkirk, his wife 
had been killed in an air raid and his home destroyed—he didn’t know whether to go and 
throw himself in the river or try to go on living. The assistant was feeling scared—what on 
earth could she recommend—was he mad ? Sensing her feelings, the man apologised, said 
he had no right to burden her with his troubles, and left abruptly. Almost as soon as he had 
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gone the assistant remembered books that might have helped him, and knew that an immediate 
expression of interest in the man’s sorrows would have encouraged him to wait while she 
fetched them. Whenever she looks back on that incident, she wonders, like Lady Macbeth, 
is this a spot ?—has she a life on her hands. 

I have quoted this example to illustrate the need for the quality of human understanding 
in the character of a librarian, for on that his good relations with the public depends. If the 
librarian can assess the needs of each individual inquirer, and at the same time make it obvious 
to the inquirer that he understands and can provide what is required, shen he can guide the 
public in the development of good taste in reading. 

(To be continued) 


Review 
\rRT AND Artists IN AMERICA* 

From the English point of view there is perhaps some difficulty in appreciating the trend of 
\merican Art since the eighteenth century Colonial days until the second decade of the 
twentieth century for want of adequate resources for Study. If it may be said, the Americans 
are perhaps more prolific in their works dealing with living celebrities than those of the past 
which makes this record of 8,000 short biographies of especial value and interest. The late 
Mr. Mantle Fielding was the acknowledged authority on the subject and his Dictionary of Art 
is the result of a lifetime of study and research. The Dictionary was first (privately) issued in 
1926 and has only now been reprinted, whilst a supplementary volume bringing the 
biographies of Modern Artists up to the close of the war (1944) is now in preparation. 

The arrangement of the work is striétly alphabetical, some twenty full-page portraits 
adorn the work and the biographical details include details of the artist’s background, his 
athliations, and the location of his chief works, if known. 

For many years the author compiled a personal catalogue of the early American artists 
and though he consulted many authorities he found that inaccuracies had crept into these 
records. These he did his best to clarify. A notable case was that of Joseph Badger (1708-1765) 
whose paintings were attributed to Copley. Good examples of Badger’s work are to be 
found in Bowdoin College in the home of the Massachusetts Historical Society as well as in 
various private collections. His name, however, is conspicuous by its absence from various 
authorities, and this is by no means an isolated case and forms a proof positive, though surely 
such a proof is not required, that a work of the importance of that under consideration must 
be regarded as an essential addition to the art knowledge of the day. Even then the 
publisher/author does not regard it as exhaustive, but claims for it the quality of containing 
more information than any similar compilation of the present day. A point to note which is of 
interest is that addresses are given in the case of living artists, thus establishing the volume as 
an invaluable ‘* Who’s Who,” though it is obviously far more than that. The Bibliography of 
\merican Art, which occupies pp. 424-433, is a useful list. There are, however, some bad 
misprints, for instance Allston (W.) Pictures in 1839. In Analeétic Mag., Vol. 6, Nov., 1815! 
It might be suggested that in the Supplementary Volume now being prepared, an index might 
be included by arts, methods, etc., so that lists of sculptors, mezzotinters, miniaturists, etc., 
could be consulted without difficulty. A valuable reference book. 





° *} ie Idins r (Mantle) Dictionary of Americ an Painters, Sculptors and Engravers. Illus. Paul :% A. Struck. New 
York. 1945. $20. 


Letters on our Affairs 


Drak ZENODOTUS, MIDSUMMER NIGHTMARE 

\ certain example of history repeating itself occurred in the small, but crowded, meeting 
of library association members at Chaucer House on June 21. We turned up, exuberant w ith 
the thrill of summer although, incidentally, outside the Council Chamber a lov ely soaking rain 
told me my garden must be faring well ; we turned up with one view—to slosh the Council— 
Or, was it the Emergency Committee ? This historic pastime, which sometimes has a relation 
to real needs and endeavours, we accomplished somewhat lamely. There were about 250 of 
us and, incredible as it may seem, the membership of the association is over, or about, 5,000. 
Possibly, amongst these, there were from s0 to 100 librarians; there was a sprinkling of 
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authority-representatives ; the rest were younger members, amongst whom I was glad to see 
some in uniform. My first reaction was one of pleasure at being able to greet again many 
friends from whom I have been separated too long ; the second was-that Chaucer House can 
only be useful as offices and Council H.Q., as it is far too small to accommodate any general 
meeting ; it was close, hot and inimical to serious and level-headed business discussion 
although everyone who came was accommodated, even if many stood uncomfortably. 
On the principle of 
No Names, No PACK-pDRILL, 
I will avoid personal names. A few remarks, however, I will permit myself. The principal 
speaker pretended—indeed, it may not have been a pretence—that he spoke the mind of the 
\.A.L. I should like to know why a man who has been a chief librarian for several years 
should be in that position. It is an Assistants’ Association. | know all about its “* Fellows,’ 
but they are merely meant, at any rate if the spirit of the old L.A.A. remains, to be incorporated 
in the membership only by sentiment. It surely is not because the A.A.L. provides a plat- 
form from which they desire to influence by backstairs means the voting of the L.A. ; but, 
if not, why are they in an association meant for their assistants ? Again 
THE Low LEVEL oF MANNERS 
was touched again and again. Men opened in strident political tones as if facing savage party 
opponents, attributing ridiculously exaggerated motives ; they addressed the head of their 
so-called) profession with their hands in their trousers’ pockets and that genial questioning 
bonhomie which in the circumstances is the efHorescence of impoliteness ; one, in a Strident 
feminine voice, interrupted a distinguished librarian and confidently tried to teach the chairman 
his business ; and another bellowed that he was ashamed of something or other in a manner 
which, as an exhibition of deportment before the library-authority representatives present, 
made my blood run cold. So much was without restraint or dignity. Librarians should realize 
that unless they are able to show, in their methods of public address the same urbane qualities 
of dispassionate reason that can usually be associated with the meetings of doétors or lawyers, 
they will never reach public esteem. Further, women librarians should remember that they 
should be as courteous as it is expected men shall be ; indeed even more, because the world 
expects it of them. The completely calm and grave dignity with w hich Dr. Esdaile bore with 
s all, was almost the only redeeming feature in the whole affair. 
WHat WERE THE IssuEs ? 
you, absent as usual, may ask ? Primarily, a want of release in speech for ideas and notions 
thwarted by the war. That was evident from the opening speech which, clever as it was, was so 
acidly acerb that it seemed speech was being used as a cathartic. The Honorary Legal Advisor, 
Sir Parker Morris, deflated us by advising that under the Charter Bye-Laws the governing 
body of the L.A. was the Council, subjeét to the control of Annual and General Meetings and 
this meant that if the members disliked the Council they could dismiss it at the next eleétion 
but control did not mean that the Annual Meeting could order this or that; it could only 
express an opinion and request the Council to consider it. This would seem to me to be the 
intention of the Charter as the “ control” matter is not mentioned in the formal text ; 
although provision is made for by-laws. Tradition, however, has been that the authority of 
the General Meeting for decades has been tacitly accepted. In conditions, however, which do 
not prevail now for, when the by-laws were drawn, the L.A. was a small body mainly of 
responsible chief librarians, to-day it is an association of assistants from sixteen upwards, all 
of whom have exaétly the same voting power as the principal librarians of the British Museum, 
of Birmingham, Glasgow and Manchester, with a decided minority of chiefs. This is a side- 
path on which | could travel for a few miles and it brings us to the slough into which our 
profession has fallen. So it came about at our meeting that three or four resolutions of which 
no notice had been given were sprung upon us and passed by 189/5,000ths of our membership. 
But it may have been a symptomatic meeting after all. First, it seemed to approve the new 
educational syllabus, although the spectacle of candidates, or unqualified people, and authority- 
representatives—one of the last actually voiced an objeétion !—discussing the nature of the 
syllabus is Gilbertian, but of course, very human. What was wrong was that its introduétion 
in 1946 was premature. Something may be said for that and a solution might be its suspension 
for two years. In normal conditions I would agree but my information is that classes in 
technical schools are necessary for refresher whole-time courses for ex-service men and the 
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principals of the technical schools where only they can be held—the universities, other than 
London, having turned us down at present—refuse to run whole-time schools on the current 
syllabus. Alternatively the meeting wanted the old and the new syllabus to be used con- 
currently until 1948, those who had commenced any part of the old before the end of 1945 to 
be allowed to continue in it. This would mean double examinations and examiners which 
would not be impossible perhaps, scarce as examiners are, but it would also mean that the 
schools would prepare for only one of the two syllabuses, be deprived of many possible 
Students and so, in all likelihood, have quite insufficient support. We heard all this carefully 
explained by the Honorary Secretary but minds had been made up and the 189 resolved to 
wreck the scheme as far as possible. 

When I found my now rather unfamiliar way to Chaucer House, which seems to be 
approached through bombed ruins to-day, I fondly believed that about an hour would suffice 
for the meeting. We reached lunch with one question only dealt with and 

RESUMED IN THE AFTERNOON. 

I thought the whole McColvin Report was going to be debated but we were more modest. 
Mr. Callender moved that an Annual Meeting be held and this did not receive much opposition 
from anyone. Indeed, it had not been held only because the consent of the Privy Council was 
necessary and until after VE Day all associations were discouraged from meeting in body. 
hen a stiff breeze ruffled us over the removal from membership of some hundreds of service 
members who had not paid their dues for more than two years, It was pointed out that twice 
as many Aad paid them, that every effort had been made to advise these defaulting members of 
their position and every sympathy and release had been given to any who required it on 
hardship grounds, and I suppose that to send several hundreds of free copies of the L.A. 
Record to these men and women would involve much unremunerative expense. Such 
explanations had no result; it was demanded that the Council restate them from the day of 
their default, but whether it was also meant that all the members on service who had paid 
should have /se/r subscriptions returned for the same period, did not emerge ! 

Finally Mr. Cotton came 

FROM SCOTLAND 
to get the meeting to resolve, as of course it did, that no further aétion be taken on the Post- 
War Policy Proposals until they had been before an Annual or General Meeting. This utter 
impossibility, since negotiations are in progress in all directions, suited some of us well 
enough. It went through. 

In sum, therefore, this first general meeting after the war, small, unrepresentative and 
almost disorderly, made some noise and did 

\ LITTLE VENTILATION, 
This last was what was most wanted. There was not the least word about the hours and days 
of labour given by the few who were appointed by the Council to carry on the work of the 
\ssociation through the days when to go to London was to go into real and immediate 
peril; of the weekly meetings for months on end to establish the now great book service for 
the troops, to maintain the examination system, the publication of the Record, including the 
sending of books and advice to overseas men and Prisoners of War. No word of thanks to 
Dr. Esdaile for his never-failing labours and direction ; not even an appreciative note of the 
devotion of his entire leisure and great gifts by Lionel R. McColvin for years to our service 
in too many ways to be enumerated. No thanks to the Office—only a brick. Thank God we 
don’t work under librarians! No. It was an example of that surge of feeling against any 
government that has had a long innings. Such revulsions are natural phenomena and, apart 
from their lack of appreciation, are quite desirable. That the fabric of the Association is 
likely to be shaken by. this we refuse to believe, for the heart of this people is sound. The 
Library Association is 
NOT A PROFESSIONAL ASSOCIATION 

but a composite body and, when the professional element in it runs about confusedly, as 
did on June 218t, it may be salutary to emphasize that simple truth. 


t 
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Personal News 

Mr. H. G. Humpy, on the staff of the South 
ampton Public Libraries, who has been acting 
as Reference Librarian during the war, has 
been appointed Branch Librarian at Romford 
Essex County Library). 


Topicalities 
Edited by M. E. Exits 
(Surrey County Library) 


\SLIB have held a special conference on 
“Microfilm and other means of documentary 
reproduction,” at which an interesting feature 
was the Brains Trust, when a scientist, a 
humanist and a librarian discussed the present 
copyright legislation with authors, publishers 
and representatives of the legal profession. 
BRIGHTON has had a visit from Sir Osbert 
Sitwell, who gave a lecture there on ‘* The 
Royal Pavilion and its place in English art.” 
The Art Gallery is now open again, and is 
showing its principal paintings and some of the 
late Rex Whistler’s mural designs. THE 
\SSOCTA TION FOR SCIENTIFIC PHOTO- 
GRAPHY has sent a summary of two 
meetings on “ Factors influencing the choice 
of photographic materials for use in quantita 
tive spectography,” held at Caxton Hall on 
\pril 21st and May 24th, Readers who are 
interested will find that summaries are avail 
able on application to the Association. 


BRISTOL 


has an attractive 44-page booklet on ‘* Holidays 


To turn now to library journals 


at home,”’ which is excellent and contains not 
mly suggestions for books on travel, games, 
sports, hobbies and nature study, but also some 
sseful information on Bristol and its place in 
literature. HALIFAX sends a pleasant little 
list of summer suggestions entitled ‘‘ Out and 
about,” and its Reader’s Guide announces that 
a reading-list on ‘* The Service of Youth ” has 
been issued. ISLINGTON’S list draws the 


reader’s attention to books on the task of 


peace-making. KING’S LYNN sends _ its 
Readers’ Quarterly LUTON has a_ well- 
constructed and pleasing list, issued for the 
“ Home and Family Week,” giving books on 
home management, the health and happiness 
of children, etc., and also on the wider aspects 
of some of our domestic problems, such as 
town and country planning, and the population 
question. NORWICH sends its Readers’ Guide. 
NOTTINGHAM has prepared one of its 
Today and Tomorrow ’ 
giving 


useful lists in the 
series, entitled ‘* What will it cost?” 





books on the financial aspect of some of our 
post-war plans. SWINTON AND PENDLE- 
BURY sends its usual list, with an imaginative 
foreword on ‘‘ The holiday spirit” by the 
Librarian, who has himself spent some enter- 
prising and exhilarating holidays in Europe 
before the war. 


Library Reports 


By Herperr C. SAWTELLE 
(Bermondsey Public Libraries) 
CarpirF Public Libraries.—Annual Report for 
year ending 31St Oétober, 1944. Librarian, 
Edmund J. Rees. Population (1931) 
223,589. Issues: Lending, 1,789,943; 
Reference, 62,885; Children, 122,272; 
Schools, 406,285 ; Hospitals, 62,662. 
Borrowers, 48,590; extra tickets, 38,097. 

Branches, 9 ; Lending Centres, 2. 

\ year of unequalled service and progress is here 
under review. Record tigures come from almost every 
department, with the Central Lending Library towering 
above all others in the matter of circulation. In this 
department most seétions of literature made their 
contribution to an increase of 61,197 in an issue of 
nearly three-quarters of a million. There were also 
subStantial increases in the use made of the Reference, 
School and Hospital libraries. Only in the Children’s 
Halls was there a slight decrease in circulation compared 
with the previous year. The total issue from all depart 
ments and libraries returned an increase of 95,139. 
There appears to be a marked increase in musical 
interest in the City, for well over 14,400 items of music 
were issued from the Music Library during the past 
year. The Libraries continue to aét as the local depot of 
the Seafarer’s Education Service, on whose behalf a 
number of exchanges of books have been made on ships 
coming into local ports. 4,000 books were lent on 
special applications made by members of the Forces 
desiring to continue their civilian Studies. Most of the 
damage to buildings caused by enemy aétion has now 
been repaired. 

CouicHesteR Public Library, 1894-1944.— 
Fifty Years’ Service: Annual Report for 
year ending 31St Oétober, 1944. Borough 
Librarian, Arthur T. Austing, F.L.A 
Population (1931), 48,701. Income from 
Rate, £5,048. Total stock, 59,344. Ad- 
ditions, 4,218. Withdrawals, 2,645. Issues : 
Lending, 284,103; Junior, 78,688; Refer- 
ence, 33,936; Schools, 39,253; Hospital, 
7,754. Borrowers, 8,908; extra tickets, 
8,319. 

\fter fifty years’ useful and unstinted public service 
the Library finds itself the centre of culture and interest 
in this ancient Borough. Many changes have taken 
place, and much good work accomplished since the 
inception of the Library in 1894. This Report sketches 
briefly the progress made in the interim. At the end of 
the first year the total stock numbered 4,634 volumes, 
and the issue 64,000. Last year’s figures were $9,344 
Stock and an issue of 443,734. This latter total 








represents an increase of 1,493 Over the previous year. 

Ihe School Libraries are twenty years old, and the 

Hospital Library fourteen. The Report contains photo- 

graphs of the old and the new Library buildings, the 

latter has not yet been used for its legitimate purpose. 

Two young members of the Library Staff have been 

killed on attive service. 

SHorepircu Public Libraries.—s4th Annual 
Report, 1944-1945. Borough Librarian, C. M. 
Jackson. Population, 36,360. Stock : Lend- 
ing, 47,221; Children’s Libraries, 10,131; 
Reference, 13,547. Additions, 3,153. With- 
drawals, 1,773. Total 254,526. 
Borrowers’ Tickets in use, 7,744. Libraries, 


Issues, 


> 


Ihe Libraries have suffered badly at the hands of 
the enemy and efforts were made during the past year 
at reconstruction. The renewal of enemy activity in 
June last however, upset the plans, and but little 
progress was made towards that end. A temporary 
Store has been secured which will relieve the congestion 
at Haggerston and render it more repairable. The 
Borough Still lacks a Central Library. With so many 
difficulties it is not surprising to find the book circulation 
figures below those of the previous year, although they 
were 74 per cent. of pre-war, with a population reduced 
to half the total of 1939. Through the interavailability 
of tickets scheme 1,899 readers from other Metro- 
politan libraries made use of the facilities at Shoreditch 
during the year, while 3,700 books were borrowed by 
local readers from other libraries in London. 


Book Seleétion Guide 
A Descriptive List of Books 
of Interest to Librarians 
PROFESSIONAL 
Bookx-Avuction Recorps. Vol. 4o. 
Son & Stiles. {2 2s. od. net. 
\ priced and annotated annual record of London, 
New York and Edinburgh book-auétions. Comprises 
books from the invention of printing to the current 
year, bindings, carly manuscripts, and rare sets of 


engravings, for the Auétion season, Oétober, 1942 
August, 1943, containing nearly 9,000 records. 


Stevens, 


Direcrory OF INDIAN LIBRARIES, 1944. 
Second Ed. Revised and Enlarged. Indian 
Library Association. Calcutta, 1944. Pub- 


lication No, 2. 

The tirst edition of this Directory was issued in 
1938 and only registered 269 libraries. This edition 
enumerates no less than 519. Most of the entries give 
very full details of the libraries, as to Stock, catalogues, 
access, ct 
Specror (Herman K.), compiled by. Cumulative 

\nalytical Index to the ‘‘ Proceedings ” of 
the American Prison Congresses, Covering 
the Years 1935-43 inclusive. American 
Prison Association. New York. 

A useful addition to Mr. Speétor’s Bibliography of 
Cr. Available on universities, 


HROLORY request to 


colleges and reference libraries 
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GENERAL 
Bapcock (Lt.-Col. G. H.) Tell Him... The 
Autobiography of a Dog Trainer. Foreword 
by Lady Kitty Ritson. Frontis., illus, 
Jenkins. 8s. 6d. net. 

Colonel Badcock is one of the leading authorities 
on the subject of dog training. In this volume he 
presents a complete guide to training and management, 
Dog owners should find here just that help and guidance 
which they so often seek in vain. There is also up-to- 
date information about the treatment of common 
ailments. The whole is written in the manner of one 
who has a real affection for the animals of which he has 
so much experience. 

Bearp (Howard H., P4.D.) Creatine and 
Creatinine Metabolism. 1943. Brooklyn, 
Chemical Publishing Co. Inc. $4.00. 

This important work on a_ special aspect of 
Metabolism in its relation to diseases of the muscles and 
the heart should be in the hands of every member of the 
medical faculty and all Students of medicine and 
analytical chemistry. Sixteen years have passed since 
\. Hunter’s monograph brought research on the 
subject up to 1926. The time has now arrived for an 
evaluation of additional experimental evidence since 
that date, and Professor Beard has done effective work 
in the volume before us. The bibliographical references 
are full and both subjeét and author indexes are 
included. 

BENNETT-BREMNER (E.) Front-Line Airline. 
\ir transport during the South-West Pacific 
War 1939-44. Illus. Foreword by Sir 
William P. Hildred, C.B., O.B.E. Paul 
Elek. 5s. 6d. net. 

A short background is given of the development 
of aviation in Australia from World-war No, 1 through 
various developments to the present war, during which 
period the Queensland and Northern Territory Aerial 
Services, Ltd., familiarly known as Quantas, played 
an important part. The work of the Australian Flying 
Corps during the war has become famous, but this 
account of their doings and the illustrations accompany- 
ing it will be received with wide appreciation. 
Crosstey (Fred H., F.S.A.) English Church 

Design, 1040-1540 A.D. An Introduction to 
the Study of Mediaeval Building. Col. 
frontis., illus. from drawings, plans and 
photographs. Batsford. 12s. 6d. net. 

Informative works on English Churches, their 
design, Struéture and architectural features make an 
appeal to large circles of Students and others. The one 
under consideration covers an early period only too 
sparsely provided for at present in a work of this kind. 
The author has given half a lifetime to the Study of this 
abStruse subjeét and the result is admirable. The 
chapter on the Designing of Towers is especially 
informative, and the short concluding seétion on 
Craftsmen, materials and transport throws a fresh light 
on these bygone days. Readers will find many of their 
favourite churches depi¢ted here with references in 
heavy type in the index. There is no separate list of the 
illustrations. 

Eve (Professor A. S., F.R.S.) and CREASEY 
(C. H., O.B.E.) Life and Work of John 
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Tyndall. With a Chapter on Tyndall as a 
Mountaineer by Lord Schuster, G.C.B. 
Preface by Granville Proby. Portrait, illus. 
Macmillan. 21s. od. net. 

\t long-last we have a full-length othcial biography 
of one of the greatest scientists of the 19th century. The 
materials were originally colleéted by his widow with 
the help of Huxley, and other scientific friends. Tyndall 
ranked very high as a physicist and in many people’s 
opinion, only second to Huxley as a controversialist. 
The history of the development of scientific opinion in 
the 19th century can only properly be Studied in the 
light of Tyndall’s life and Tyndall's work. This is one 
ot those books that #ust be in all libraries. 

FARLEIGH (John) Edited and Introduction by. 
Fifteen Craftsmen on their Crafts. Illus. 
Sylvan Press. 12s. 6d. net. 250 copies on 


hand-made paper, 21s. net. 

Discussion is rife as to the survival of the skilled 
craftsman in these machine-ridden days, and it is 
refreshing to handle a book dealing with so many 
workmen who have sincerely loved their art. Book 
binding, Jewellery, Pottery, Printing, Spinning and 
Weaving, Stained Glass, Wood Engraving, etc., are 
among the fifteen crafts dealt with. The text is 
eminently readable and the illustrations, which appear 
at the close of the work, are beautifully reproduced. A 
very attraétive book which deserves a wide popularity. 
GumiLev (Nicolai) Tr. by Yakov Hornstein. 

The Abinger Garland. Poems. The Abinger 
Garland. 2s. od. net. 

Ihe Russian poems, here given in translation, arc 
issued as a supplement to The Abinger Chronicle. Kakov 
Hornstein has chosen the poems which he feels to be 
most representative of the various Stages of the develop 
ment of Gumilev. This poet was a Symbolist tn his 
early years, but later found a fuller expression in a more 
realistic mood with those who took for their mission 
the “ fight for this world, sonorous, pitturesque and 
possessing form, weight and time.’ 

HamILron (Innes) Born of Penelope. Dakers 
for the Author. Frontis., folding map. 
ss. od. net. 

Many idealists have sct out to pi¢ture a future 
world in which the word ** war” has been climinated 
from the diétionary and the meaning of it from the 
minds of men. But Licutenant Hamilton is no mere 
idealist and he has laid down some very prattical 
sugyestions by which his end and aim might be finally 
achieved. His ideas, which came to life on the 
‘Penclope ”’ (a ship to which he swam after the sinking 
of his destroyer), include the founding of a Provisional 
World Government, with right to grant common 
citizenship, to maintain a World Police Force, an 
administrative organisation to deal with post-war chaos 
and to maintain law and order, and a federation to 
eStablish the rights of individual citizens and executive 
bodies whose first duty should be to further education, 
Perhaps there is nothing very new in these plans, but 
they are laid down clearly and in orderly fashion by one 
who, through his work and suffering during the last 
years, has a good right to State his case. 

Heinvex (Dr. Richard H.) Ed. An introductory 
anthology of President Truman. Compiled 
by the Staff of the American Library in 


London. 
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LIVE INTEREST BOOKS 


DAUGHTERS OF THE ISLANDS by E. A. Downs 


\ pictorial and descriptive record of educational 


work among girls in Samoa This is an art book, 
with two coloured plates and nearly 50 reproduc 
tions from charming photographs, showing the 


emarkable outcome of new educational methods in a 
boarding school in the South Seas An outstanding 


war-time production. Quarter cloth art boards 
Price 7/6 net 
PAX CHRISTI by Dr. Atnert D. BeLpen 
rhird and revised edition of this remarkable book, 


tlining a long-term policy for the Church to rid 
mankind of the scourge of War. Mr. Hugh Redwood, 
the well-known writer, in his Introduction says 
: is a book whose publication is definitely an 


vent. It is a challenge, in terms of almost frighten 
n lox which no Christian who reads it can 
possibly ignor Cloth board Attractive jacket 


Price 3/6 net 
YOUTH MOVEMENT SERIES. (/% association with 
Religious Education Press, Ltd.) 

Sex Education in the Club, by L. Keating 16 net 


he 





Thinking Things Out, by W. N. Carter, M.A. 1/6 net 
The Service of Youth Book, by Desiree Edwards 

Rees, M.A 3 6 net 
Round the Club Room Fire, by 1 H. Haves and 

R. G. Martin 36 net 
\ Rural Y th Servi by Desi Edwards- Rees 

M.A 3 6 net 
All the above books are Topical, and are deserving 
f a place in the shelves of all Libraries 


CARWAL PUBLICATIONS, LTD., MANOR ROAD, 
WALLINGTON, SURREY. 











\ compilation based on Statements, speeches, etc., 
many items being taken from the Congressional Record. 
Ihe material is arranged alphabetically under arbitrary 
subject headings. The brochure is available to libraries 
on request. 

Hirst (H., Na¢. PAil. D., B.Sc. (Eng. (X-Rays 
in Research and Industry. Brooklyn, 
Chemical Publishing Co. Inc. $2.50 net. 

Ihe author has colleéted and edited his leétures 
viven before the Melbourne University Metallurgical 
Society in 1941. The volume now contains a succinét 
and yet thorough study of the principles of X-Ray 
technique and the versatility of its application, the whole 
having been brought up to date with modern praétice. 
Chapters deal with the Produétion of X-Rays, the 
Properties of X-Radiation, Structure of Crystals, 
Methods of Crystallographic Examination, Applications 
of the X-Ray Methods and Industrial Radiography. 
rhere are diagrams, tables and an adequate index. 


Horner (A. Musgrave) Say it in English. 
Book Il. Illus. Nelson. 4s. 6d. net. 

I'he scheme of the second handbook of the series is 
the same as the first. It consists of twenty-four lessons 
fully illustrated with small drawings to make clear the 
meaning of the phrases. Questions and answers are 
appended to every lesson and there is a full vocabulary 
in English, French, Spanish, Polish, German, Czech 
and Norwegian. The work is intended as a Stimulant 
to conversation and phrases can be built up on similar 
lines to those given. A full pronouncing list of the 
English words is included. 


JouNnston (Ethel Archibald) George Hamilton 
\rchibald, Crusader for Youth. Religious 
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Education Press. Portrait and illus. ss. od. 


net. 
George Hamilton Archibald was born in Canada 
of Scots-lrish ancestry, with a trace of English blood 
added. Mine was the most wondertul boyhood a lad 
ever had,”” he once wrote. No doubt this fact influenced 
his Strenuous cfforts to make a finer and more active 
organisation of the Sunday Schools of his day. In 
Iingland he was the leader of a nation-wide campaign 
for new methods of helping young people to develop 
along idealistic lines rather than be forced into some 
narrow groove where they should be seen and not heard. 
Co-operating with Quaker and other leaders, he was 
larwely responsible for the founding of Westhill Training 
Institute for Sunday School Workers, from whence his 
vork may yet make further valuable contributions to out 
post-war plans tor better education 
Kuisety (Benedict) Counties of Contention. A 
study of the origins and implications of the 
Partition of Ireland. 
net. 
Mr. Kiely has set dificult task of 
examining the events which led to the partition of 
Ireland 


showing how deeply the 


Mercier Press. 7s. 6d. 


himselt the 


Few Irishmen can discuss this position without 
are roused by the cleavage in 
The author shows that the main proposi- 
tions of present-day contention originated not further 
back in history than the time ot William ot Orange 


their midst 


Carson and his opponent, John Redmond, are brought 
forward by the Stru rules n the counts occasioned b 
> 


the various bills for Home Rulc 





Himself an Ulsterman, 
the author wishes tor the eventual union of Ircland, but 


not against the will of cither party. Unity may find its 





true basis in the light of an understanding that would 
allow the past to be forgotten and agreement on a 
working compromise t¢ » be reached, but the author does 
natise on the subjeét, he consider 


not dog the position 


and trusts that both those who partly agree and thos« 


who disagree may be persuaded to be cqually dis 


passionate 
Birth of 
Macmillan. 4s. od. net. 


KNOWLES (Susanne Venus, and 


Other Poems. 


The tithe poem is a urapl presentation of the 
emervence of Venus tron the sea, while tishermen 
engaved in their usual tasks are hardly aware of the 
unique incident These short poems are full of sharply 


cut visual imawes, as though the author would have 
others be unlike the men of her first poem 
But rather would we, sun-like, be all eve 
Ravished by vision, the first work of God 
Who made the light and saw that it was good 
Lee (Charles E., .R.S.-1., e¢e.) Narrow-Gauge 
Railways in North Wales. Illus. The 
Railwav Publishing Co. 8s. od. net. 
\nother of Mr 


Railways He has already dealt in an excellent manne: 


Lee's uscfu onographs on 


with the carly history of the subject in The Evolution of 
Lailways, and with carly developments in this countr 
in The First Passenger Railway and kLarly Railways in 


ow turned his attention to North 
Narrow 


distriéts gives us 


\urr at has 

Wales, and the excellent monograph on the 
Gauge Railways of the slate quarry 
with admirable illustrations) of the Penrhyn, 
railwavs of the 


\ book which should 


full details 


FeStiniog Padarn and other area, 


together with their locomotives 


be added to every Railwa 


colleétion. 











MacManon (Desmond, O.B.E., D.Mus.) 
Youth and Music. Nelson. 5s. od. net. 

I'he young people of today, fond as they are of 

singing or whistling the tunes of the hour, have little 
knowledge, writes the author, of how to further their 
experience of the wider fields of music, and in this 
text-book he has set out the various kinds of musical 
activity that should be developed in the Youth Clubs 
under the guidance of an experienced leader. They are 
numerous and varied, covering such seétions as the 
Percussion Band, String, Accordion and Piano Classes, 
Recorder Playing and Dance Music. \ chapter is devoted 
to jazz and Swing which cleverly gives these much- 
disputed subjects their true importance in the far wider 
field of the musical arts. We must compliment the 
author heartily on the amount of information and useful 
suggestions which he has managed to compress into so 
compatt and handy a volume. 

Nurririon AND Reiser Work, -A Handbook 
for the guidance of Relief Workers. Council 
of British Relief Abroad in 
association with Oxford University Press, 
[llus., folding tables. 5s. od. net. 

rhis important subject is dealt with in a practical 
manner and should be in the hands of all those in 
authority. Before proceeding with any scheme for 
relief, it is obvious that careful enquiry must be made in 
order to find out the quarters in which it is necessary. 

Nutritional Requirements, The Effeéts of Under- 

Nutrition, Methods of Surveying in order to assess the 

needs of different food situation in 

Europe are touched upon in detail and the whole forms 

a substantial addition to the understanding of the food 

shortage of the present time 


Societies for 


areas, and the 


Paneru (Philip) Eduard Benes. A Leader of 
Democracy. Alliance Press. 8s. 6d. net. 

Mr. Paneth is already well known for his bio- 
rraphies of famous people, and this book on the Leader 
Czechoslovakia will add to his 
reputation. He has given a careful evaluation of the 
country’s political reorientation, rather than a detailed 
sure. Chapter 5 deals with the 
relations of the Czechs and the Germans, and is a 


of Democracy in 


life of his central 





masterly exposition of their relative positions before 
and during the war Those inte rested in the recondition- 
ing of the European countries should Study this little 
vork and they will that the plans 
tormulated by President Benes’s Government, though 
not yet completed with regard to details, foreshadow 
a greatly improved position of liberated Czechoslovakia, 
SCAEVOLA, \ Study in Forgery. Illus. 
}. Rolls Book Co. 7s. 6d. net. 

Here is the exposition of what the author terms “a 
new technique of conquest * as it has been recently 
experienced by Poland. The story is one of forgery, he 
States, and his pages make clear what he aétually means 
He closes with the hope that his brochure 
will prove to be useful as a Study in history and that it 
will throw a fresh light on what he regards as the 
modern perverted ways of political behaviour. 
SirwEu. (Sacheverell) British Architeéts and 

Craftsmen. A survey of Taste, Design, and 
Style during Three Centuries, 1600 to 1830. 
Col. frontis. and 200 Batsford. 
21s. od. net. 

Mr. Sitwell has used his art to creat advantage in 


realise from it 


by this term 


illus. 
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this absorbing and beautifully account of 


architeéture and craftsmanship in Great Britain. In 
these vears of deSstruétion to read of the glories of the 
past appears doubly worth w hile, if it be only to realise 
that what has been may once more be in the not too far 
distant future. Mr. Sitwell is, 
this, for he asserts that the perils of our modern times 


illustrated 


however, no optimist in 


weigh more heavily on architeéture than on the other 
arts. Not only has the machine age arrived to damp the 
ardour of the craftsman who spent time on his creations 
he avers, that the decline of 
and 


to plunge us 


for the love of them, but, 
the cighteenth century into the century of soot 
smoke has only lifted in the 
once and once again into the fog of war with its “ 
sign and warning of spiritual disaSter.’’ Chapters in 
part one of the book deal with the work of our morc 
famous architeéts, Inigo Jones, Sir Christopher Wren, 
Sir John Vanbrugh and Hawksmoor, but 
most fascinating that dealing 


Craftsmen and the treasures of their skill 
TurNER (Hamilton H., F.S./.) Architeétural 
Practice and Procedure. A Manual for 
Practitioners and Students. With a Fore 
word by Maurice E. Webb, D.S.O., M.( 
Batsford. 18s. od. net. 
rhis, the third edition, of a Standard work has been 
newly revised and considerably enlarged. The chapter 
m the London Building Aécts has practically 
rewritten and new data have been given on Approximat« 
Estimates. A condition of repair of 
and an 
have been added. 
various contracts, schedule of dilapidations, reports on 
and a list of technical 


last century 


every 


one of the 


sections is with the 


been 


schedule Of 


property inventory and valuation of turniture 


rhe appendices include forms of the 
books 


Nhe State of properties 








dealing with the subjeét. A most important publication 
at the present juncture of aflairs 
FICTION 
BerreERIDGE (Don) Diétator’s Destiny. Jen 
kins. 8s. 6d. net. 
Here are thrills in plent The theme is Hitler and 
is known leanings towards astrological proygnostica 
ms. The plot of the Stor based on the idea that a 
British Secret Service Agent should insinuate himsclf 
nto the post of Hitler's prophet to supply him with 
advice of the mo&st disastrous kind Don Betteridgc 
knows his Stuff and here is an excitit novel illustrating 
the fact that the Stars never lic 
Hor_er (Sydney) Marry The Girl. A Comedy. 


Jenkins. 8s. 6d. net. 
\ will Stor 
sacrifice the cash. Boy, name of 


iffair. Girl and boy to 
Martin, 
Starts a matrimonial agency, 
» which in due course comes his unknown bride-who 
lakes quite a time 
I'he jacket is we presume intended to 


The usual 
marry of 
tsouyvnist of deepest dye, 


should-have-been all of it amusing 


)sort things out 


be humorous. We may, however, point out that a man 
who is chewing tobacco rarely smokes a big cigar at the 
same time, and most people have their names painted on 


their door so that they can be read from the outside. 
Linpsay (Jack) Hullo Dakers. 
8s. 6d. net. 


rhis is a war Stor 


Stranver. 


written from a different angle to 


the same author’s We Shall Return, and Beyond Terror 
The wartime marriage of Kath. and Alec has only run 
for a few days before Alec goes overseas. His Story is 


told in letters from abroad, hers from the standpoint of 


life at home and in an aircraft factory. Changes of 
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charaéter occur and after a year’s separation they mect 
again first it 
impossible to bridge the gap and to find a new life 
together. war-time problem which will fit the case of 
many thousands of young people. 
Linpsay (Kathleen) “ J, 
8s. 6d. net. 

The marriage of between 
Stephen Waring Teddy 
who willed his fortune to the couple. 


almost as Strangers. At seems almost 


Sara...” Jenkins. 


Sara and 
Ihackeray, 
Unfortunately 
Sara comes up against a rival in the person of ** Bonny 
Carfax, who has had an earlier affaire with Stephen. ‘The 
background of this romance is laid in Malta, where the 
atmosphere does not appear to be conducive to an casy 
emotional differences. The has a 


CONVCHICNCE 


is arranged by 


settlement ot Story 


thrilling cl 
Miius (J. M. A. 

Dakers. gs. 

Phere has 

narrate them in were, dealing 
separately with one of the outstanding charatters. Here 
we have three parts devoted to the women of the Story, 
Fay, Polly and Lucia, the three women who had the 
greatest influence on the life and youth of Richard 
l'empleton, before he met with the villain of the play, 
Kingdom The unrolls forcibly through a 
description of Richard’s recolleétions as he lies in prison 
in a small village of Yugoslavia, condemned to death 
for an alleged murder. The dénoucment comes as a 


naxX 
There will your Heart be... 
6d. net. 

been a 


recent novels to 


each 


tendency in 


sections, as it 


story 


surprise. 


SERNICOLI (Davide) Fai- Foes. 
8s. 6d. net. 

Jealousy is the main theme of this romantic novel, 

in which an Officer of the French Foreign Legion, 


having lost his faith in women, 


Jenkins. 


Roman de Clairmont 








marries Lisette Dubaye, in spite of his intention to avoid 
falling in love. Lisette has an old friend and cousin, 
Raoul, of whom her husband becomes blindly jealous, 
believing that there was something between them in the 
past. The characters are well drawn and there is 
sufficient incident in the story to make a very readable 


romance. 
JUVENILE 

Biyron (Enid) The Caravan Family. Illus. by 
William Fyffe. Coloured frontis. Lutter- 
worth, 4s. 6d. net. 

When their Daddy came home after two years’ 
absence, Mike, Belinda Ann and their mother decided 
they must have a house of their own to live in. They 
were not fortunate in their search for a cottage, but one 
day they found two old caravans in a field and their 
father was able to buy those. The caravans were painted 
anew, horses were bought and the happy group of 
people became the Caravan Family. The children 
enjoyed every minute of their slow progress along 
country roads and in fields as the caravans made their 
way towards their Uncle Ned's farm, where they helped 
with the harvest and learned to milk the cows. When 
summer-holiday time ended their parents found a school 
for them and, to their great delight, they became normal 
school children during the week and Caravan children 
at the week-end. 

Paxton (Peter) Bush and Billabong. 
Tales of Long Ago. Foreword 
Hon. Sir A, Louis Bussau. Illus. 
Press. 6s. od. net. 

The author of these fascinating Stories of the 
animals and birds of Australia is well known as a writer 
in that country. He has made a special study of 
\uStralian folklore and Aboriginal life and customs. 
Much of his material is unfamiliar ground to modern 
children and adults. ‘They should find here a pleasing 
introduction to many of the inhabitants of this vast 
continent, some of which like the kanyvaroo they may 


\ustralian 
by the 
Alliance 


have seen at the zoo. ‘The full-page coloured illustrations 
are both natural and artistic 
Yee (Chiang) Dabbitee. 
black and white by the 
atlantic Arts. tos. 6d. net. 

\ motherless Chinese peasant boy lives on a small 

farm with his father. One day their water-buflalo has a 
calf, the boy loves the small animal and the two become 
playmates. The boy calls the calf Dabbitse and the boy's 
father says the calf shall belong to the boy and will be a 
very good friend to him. The boy learns how to work 
on the farm by helping his father and watching the 
mother water-buffalo enable the peasant to plough and 
harrow his rice ticld. The story of how the boy and 
Dabbitse grow up is a charming narrative illustrating 
the character and ways of the Chinese peasant, from early 
childhood until he marries and himself becomes a 
farmer and his playmate Dabbitse his faithful servant. 


Illus. in colour and 
Author. Trans- 


Ihe illustrations are charattcristically colourful and 
appealing. 
PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 

THE ADVANCEMENT OF SCIENCE, Vol. LL, 
No. 1 \.L.A. BULLETIN, May, 1945.—THI 
AMERICAN SERB, May, t945.—ANNUAL RI 
PORT OF THE LIBRARIAN OF CONGRESS for 
the fiscal year ended June 30, 1944.—BRITISH 
ACHIEVEMENT IN THE ART OF HEALING, by 
John Langdon-Davies.—EAS1 \FRICA \ND 
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RHODESIA, May 17, 1945, VE number.—THE 
LIBRARIAN, June, 1945.—THE LIBRARY ASSIS- 
TANT, May-June, 1945.—THE LIBRARY ASSOCIA. 
TION RECORD, May, June, 1945.—LIBRARY 
JOURNAL, April 1, April 15, May 1, May 15, 1945.— 
THE LITERARY SHIRES, Waytarer Guide No. 1.— 
MORE BOOKS, Bulletin of the Boston Public Library, 
April, May, 1945 —-NEW ZEALAND LIBRARIES, 
March, April, 1945.—-ULSTER, the British Bridgehead. 
—THE UNITED STATES QUARTERLY BOOK 
LIST, Vol. 1, Num. 1, March, 1945.—VOKS 
BULLETIN, No. 6, 7, 8, 1944.—WILSON LIBRARY 
BULLETIN, May, June, 1945. 


The Library Association 


West MipLanps MEETING. 

\ jJoINr meeting of the Birmingham and 
Distriét Branch of the Library Association and 
the Midland Division of the A.A.L. Seétion, 
which was originally planned to be held at 
Walsall in September, 1939, was unavoidably 
deferred, through the intervention of World 
War II, until Wednesday, May 16th, 1945. On 
that day, about seventy members met at the 
Public Library in the afternoon and, dividing 
into two parties, paid visits to two interesting 
local factories, Messrs. J. A. Crabtree & Co. 
Ltd., electrical fittings manufacturers, and 
Messrs. H. W. Lindop & Sons, Ltd., tron 
founders. Proceeding afterwards to the Council 
House, they were entertained to tea by the 
Mayor (Councillor J]. Whiston) who welcomed 
them to Walsall in very cordial terms, and 
spoke of the important part libraries would 
have to play after the war in satisfying the 
thirst for knowledge of returning Service men 
and women. 

The Chairman then paid tribute to the great 
services rendered to Midland and National 
librarianship by Mr. Herbert Woodbine, who 
recently retired from the post of Chief Assistant 
in the Birmingham Public Libraries, and, after 
several members had also spoken in warm terms 
of Mr. Woodbine’s great ability and ever-ready 
helpfulness, the Chairman presented him with 
a cheque representing the contributions of 
members outside the Birmingham Public 
Libraries who wished to give tangible expres- 
sion to their good wishes. The Chairman 
explained that the staff of the Birmingham 
Public Libraries had already made a separate 
presentation to Mr. Woodbine. 

Mr. W. Cooper, M.A., B.Sc. (Principal of 
Walsall Technical College) then addressed the 
meeting on ** Some aspects of education, past, 
present and future.” His paper was both wide 
in scope and interesting in detail and the 
discussion which it evoked was the best possible 
tribute to its excellence. 
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Letrers ON Our AFFAIRS ee re 
AND THE USUAL FEATURES 


SEPTEMBER, by a traditional impulse, has always represented to some minds the beginning of 
This year the month that sees the close of the 


the most active period in the library year. 
holiday season, the shortening day and lengthening evening, holds fairer promises and greater 
difficulties than any in the past six years or perhaps in the past tw enty-five. It sees large 
programmes in prospect but many fences to be surmounted and, if the physicists are right, 
[t is doubtful if, in so short a space of time as that which has 


the beginning of a new era. 
The entirely new 


elapsed since we last wrote, so many important events have occurred. 
political alignment may have its effects on our post-war px licy. We hope the library will never 
again be the protege of a political party because that means that it becomes thereby the target 
of the opposition—as was the case when in London a change of party in local government 
brought about the wreck for a generation of at least one library service which had the misfor- 
tune to have been initiated by the other party. We have however, no immediate apprehensions 
about public libraries in present circumstances. 
* * * . * ~ 

We see ahead of us many interesting circumstances. There will at the end of the year 
be a Library Association Council election and there may result new honorary officers as well 
as new members. Dr. Esdaile, to his honour and our own, has held office for at least twice 
as long as any of his predecessors, and he will relinquish the dignity with greater esteem if 
that were possible than we held for him when he assumed it. Other changes are possible, 
but the members will think several times, we imagine, before they disturb the other honorary 
officers. The permanent officers of the Association are not under scrutiny, but we should 
be unjust if we did not say that the almost secure position of the L.A. is due very largely 


to the foresight and business ability of Mr. Welsford. 
* 


* * * * * 


Both the present and the new Council have a heavy programme In front of them. They 
have to work the new educational syllabus, which we mention again as it is possibly the 


matter that concerns a majority of the readers of any library journal. We feel sure that while 


the syllabus will not, for some time at anyrate, be changed in its main parts, in particular 
parts the Education Committee—or, as we believe, the new Board of Examiners—will be as 


elastic as wisdom diétates. We want to create a profession and not merely provide a 
Torquemada chamber for hapless candidates. 
+ * * * x * 

The response to the application to Local Authorities made by the L.A. for leave of 
absence to Service members to enable them to attend whole-time library schools has been 
yratifying. This being a matter on which the whole idea turned, we may now go forward. 
The London School of Librarianship will re-open in Oétober and all who are connected with 
it are delighted that the new Direétor is Mr. R. W. Irwin, who like his lamented predecessor, 
Squadron-Leader J. D. Cowley, comes from the county librarianship of Lancashire. He has 
already shown organizing and administrative abilities of an order which augurs well for the 
School and his interest in professional education is known. The School is in part a post- 
graduate one, but it is hoped that much of its work in the first sessions will be devoted to 
the completing of the equipment of those who will direét or teach in the whole-time library 
schools in technical colleges which are the main part of the L.A. scheme for returned Service 


men. The first will open at Loughborough next Easter and in the following Autumn there 


may be six others, Manchester and Cheltenham amongst them. 


Vol. xlviii., 545 
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The pivots of the scheme are the grants for maintenance and for fees which the Ministries 
of Labour and of Education will provide.  Prospeétive students should now write to their 
own library committees asking permission to take advantage of the schemes and, with that 
permission, apply to the Ministry of Labour for a grant. We suggest that Mr. Welsford be 
written to at this Stage. There may be a choice of schools permitted, but one of the advantages 
of the schools is that they will, in most cases, give students contact with library work in other 
towns than their own. 

* . * * * * 


In the Library Association Eleétions this year, one third of the Council is retiring. We 
believe this event will exercise the minds of librarians to good purpose. No doubt arrange- 
ments will be made for overseas men and women to vote. We doubt, however, if this election 
can be as fully representative as we desire. [t is time, however, that it was held. 

* * x * * ~ 

We publish with some pleasure Miss Southerden’s discussion of the librarian in the 
hospital of which she writes from a successful and devoted experience especially of such work 
during the war in one of the most bombed towns. There will always be the question of the 
adequacy of the voluntary worker in any field. In war-time enthusiasm was maintained from 
the sense of urgency and duty and it is possible that some of this is evaporating as is natural 
after six years. There are, however, many uses for the volunteer in this as in some other 
library activities, although we recognize the faé that if work is done without pay our authorities 
will question the need for paying at all for similar work. The drawback to voluntary work 
is that it is rarely a main interest and when family or social claims intervene the volunteer 
becomes to some extent unreliable. 

+ ~ * * * * 

Men whose lives were creative in bibliography and with no small influence in librarian- 
ship, were Senator Henri La Fontaine and Paul Otlet the founders, 1892-5, of the Institut 
International de Bibliographie and creators of the now-called Universal Decimal Classification. 
Both have died during the German occupation of Belgium and so the news has reached here 
belatedly, La Fontaine in 1943 at the great age of 89, Otlet on December 10, 1944, at 76. 
\n account of their life work will, we hope, be written by someone with a full knowledge of 
the facts. They envisaged the League of Nations long before it was made, although Otlet 
said of the League, “ C'est une fille qui a mal tourné,” and La Fontaine received the Nobel 
Prize for his work for peace. Their central view was that international bibliography, by 
placing the world’s knowledge at the disposal of all men, would promote the unity of mankind. 
That their labours were interrupted and stultified by two wars does not invalidate the immortal 
Worth of their ideals or work. To-day we preserve the Classification Décimale and a really 
valuable little Manwe/ de la Bibliothéque Publique, 1923, in which Otlet, in collaboration with 
L. Wouters, taught library method on the British-American plan, to the librarians-to-be 
of the new public library system of Belgium. Their living monument is the Federation 
International de Documentation. 


* * * * * * 


Few librarians, in Europe or America, have done more for international librarianship 
than Dr. William Warner Bishop, whose merits have been commemorated by his colleagues 
about four years ago in a volume bearing his name. A recent pretty compliment has been 
made to him by the A.L.A. Executive Board which has elected him “ representative emeritus 
for life” of the International Committee of the International Federation of Library Associa- 
tions. His latest contributions to librarianship have been a capital paper on Some Chicago 
Librarians which vives anecdotes of several men and women who are as household names 
to library students everywhere, and a Check List ot the works listed in the Bibliographical 
Society’s Short litle Catalogue which are preserved in American Libraries on which he has 
been engaged tor some years. It is a remarkable witness to the assiduity with which our 
\merican friends have acquired copies of our early books ; the student over there, especially 
if he makes use of microfilm and photostat copies as well, no longer has any need to visit 
European libraries. 
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A Librarian in Big Business 


By ReGinaLp Howarru (Borough Librarian, Folkestone) 


Ix 1943 the Ministry of Labour in its wisdom decided, rather belatedly, that industry was in 
need of my services, and I left my Libraries with no little trepidation, and with an annoyance 
tinged, let me admit, with some little amusement, to enter the Records Department in a large 
Aircraft works. 

The prospect of being a soldier or an airman had not worried me, for I should have been 
joining so many of my colleagues I liked and respected ; but the prospeét of sitting in a clerk’s 
chair filled me with consternation. My Libraries were already sorely in need of trained and 
experienced staff, and as I left for interview with my “‘ new Manager” my mood was indeed 
black. 

It was a surprising interview. After all a Librarian is rather a peculiar animal to the 
uninitiated, and my manager hardly knew what to make of me. My remarks were terse and, 
so I thought, very much to the point. As such they were somewhat unexpected. Clearly, 
as a Librarian of some little standing, I must be very “ learned,” and a manager doesn’t 
interview a Librarian every day. If it hadn’t been personally tragic it would have been decidedly 
funny. Anyhow, my profession served me well, and in my two years in industry I lost the 
sense of tragedy and found the fun. [ was surprised, and not a little delighted, at the respeé& 
in which a Librarian is held outside his service. Maybe it was well-known that I was a war- 
time importation with no “ axe to grind,” and, clearly, [ was something new and peculiar ; 
but it was always disconcerting to find my most obvious flippancies, which were many, 
treated as profundities. 

So I did not become a clerk. Through various reports and processes, I became, in a 
very short time, head of the Records department, which was in process of centralization and 
re-organization. Records are easy meat to the Librarian, and in the manipulation of a quarter 
of a million cards, the analysis and interpretation of Statistics, and the unifying of entry 
methods, I introduced many common Library methods. They worked. Obviously they 
would ; for they had survived generations of trial and error. But in a home of “ systems ” 
it was not a little remarkable to find a ‘‘ system ” that did work. 

Maybe I had read too many accounts of business and “ systems” with far too much 
credibility, maybe business men in the past had “ sold” themselves well, or, possibly, my 
experience was an unusual one; but I found industry strangely lacking in internal organiza- 
tion, confused and indeterminate in method, and quite unable to face the application of any 
‘ system ” fully enough to judge its efficacy. Even in senior posts I found little evidence of 
clear thinking, initiative, interest, or a clear understanding of funétion. Drive I certainly 
saw in plenty, but it was mostly misdireéted, frequently just bluff, and rarely based on any 
sound experience or well conceived plan. I rapidly formed the conclusion that most of the 
men I knew in Librarianship, indeed most T knew in local Government, would have made 
very rapid headway in business, and earned far greater salaries than they did in their own 
profession. That was a satisfying discovery. 

[ have no wish to give any wrong impression. I did find men of vision, brain, drive and 
great energy. Outstanding men, indeed, but outstanding among so much that was tawdry 
and commonplace, that they very quickly rose to the top. My own manager was an example. 
His rapid grasp of a situation, pungent comment, instantaneous decision, prodigious energy, 
and clear-cut knowledge of what he wanted and how to obtain it, were a revelation. Out- 
wardly ruthless, [ found him essentially humane, kindly, and cultured ; and few men I have 
grown to like and respect more. I was fortunate in meeting a business man of his calibre, 
but they are oases in the desert—at least in war-time. 

However, the point I wish to make is the effeét of conditions on the ultimate quality of 
personnel. We have been told so often that the “‘ security of tenure” enjoyed by Local 
Government Officers and Civil servants has rather a Stultifying effet on personnel. I need 
not stress that point to make it. We were told so often that the freedom of business, un- 
encumbered, as it were, by any such security, led to greater initiative, drive, and vision. 
I found the opposite applied. So many men could have done good work if they had not 
been afraid of their “‘ bread and butter.” Good ideas they may have had, but they were 
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afraid to put them forward or try them out. They could not afford to risk a failure. Often 
they gradually became that most deplorable of automata, the dull office clerk. Never did they 
ask “ why,” never did they question a method; and they did the same job dully, even 
thoughtlessly, from 9 till 5, and every bit of initiative, of thought, of pride in their job, and, 
ultimately, of satisfaction, disappeared. It was the curse of “a week’s notice ” that somehow 
always hung over their heads. This difference in the personnel of industry and what I had 
known in my own profession was something of a blow. 

Yet industry was always full of surprises. I found most people singularly unaware of the 
book world, but they were all conscious of their deficiencies and uniformly regretted them. 
\lthough they rarely read they had an even inflated opinion of the value of books and 
Libraries. They really wanted to read, but somehow didn’t. They all thought Libraries *‘ fine 
places” and verbally supported them whole-heartedly ; but few used them. Incidentally, 
the Local Library could hardly be called a good public service, but I was surprised to find 
that its serious shortcoming were known and deplored. A typical example of complacency, 
so common and so difficult to eradicate. 

I met a few in vd readers, and some really cultured men. They read well, used their 
Public Libraries and were very voluble in demanding their expansion. They bought well and, 
incidentally, they also ‘‘ lent” well, and on the whole were rather delightful to know. There 
was another class who used their Public Library and criticised it strongly. I had known 
them under different circumstances for years. They just couldn’t get the books they wanted, 
They liked “ deep” books. Curiously enough they used the word ‘ deep” uniformly and 
consistently. ‘ Deep” books apparently are written by Deeping, Cronin, Frankau and a 
few others, and their devotees loved to talk ‘* books ” to me. They never could quite under- 
Stand why I, as a Librarian, talked so consistently about the weather and was always in such a 
devil of a hurry. Two people only I came across who were members of General Book Clubs, 
and only one who was a member of the Left Book Club. 

My contacts with the works, as distinét from the offices, were clearly not so wide. But 
[ formed quite a different opinion of the mechanic type. Generally [ found him, in comparison, 
reasonably well informed, and he was a better and more alert reader than the clerk. That 
dullness I had found in the clerk was absent. In its place there was a pride in craft which 
begets initiative and drive. There was an untutored sort of culture, a respect for books and 
learning, and a healthy dislike of humbug. For him no “ deep ” books. He liked his thriller 
with a corpse in the first paragraph, and he would “ have a go ” at philosophy or science at 
any time, though Stoically rather than enthusiastically. He often used his Public Library, 
though more often than not his wife had to seleét his books as “ it was closed when he had 
cleaned himself up after tea.” He was Strongly political, supported, generally, his trade union, 
and was a budding solicitor as far as his “‘ rights” were concerned. He often worked hard, 
always played hard, generally swore hard, had a real sense of humour, and his native in- 
telligence had not been blunted by an acquired veneer. He may be good Library ** material.” 

The firm’s technical Library was hardly worthy of the name— indeed, I believe that good 
works Libraries in this country are still very rare. It was an ill-balanced collection of purely 
technical literature, ill-balanced even on aircraft, presided over by a retired draughtsman who 
was almost pathetically anxious to help with his very limited resources. It largely served to 
distribute technical journals to heads of departments, but I always found that any book I 
asked for was bought. This situation [ found rather peculiar, for a technical book was eagerly 
sought after once its existence was known. I remember very vividly getting the Library to 
buy “ Produétion Handbook ” for me, which was invaluable as a manual of American 
management methods. Every manager who came into my office wanted to get hold of the 
book long before I had finished with it, and at least three of them bought it for themselves 
in their impatience. There is an obvious demand for the right technical book if we can only 
vet it into the right hands. But a book has to be seen, or an abstract very well done, to 
attract: a booklist generally leaves them cold. It is an urgent demand too, which either the 
Works Library or the Public Library must meet. [ formed the opinion that there is much to 
be done in abstracting, and in the distributing of technical literature in this country, and Still 
more in bringing resources already available to the notice of the rank and file of industry. 
Industrial organisation has called for a functionalized routine, and in such an organisation 
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it is imperative that a man is trained both to know his own particular function thoroughly 
and its relation to the organisation as a whole. Only a man appreciating the #/t/mave importance 
of his daily routine will be interested enough to be efficient. The point is fundamental. 

I feel, therefore, that my experience in industry for two years, which I approached with 
so much chagrin, did me a world of good. I learned to mix. I found people intensely 
aware of the value of books even if they rarely read; found, quite unexpectedly, that they 
had a profound respeét for Public Libraries and Public Librarians, and that, on the whole, 
they were extremely sorry they made so little use of them; that quite a fair proportion of 
them could be got into our Libraries if we could only find the proper method of getting 
under their skins. This awareness of ‘ values,” proved by experience, is worth more than 
any amount of theory. The thin, transparent veneer of the average clerk or low paid black- 
coated worker, his relative unintelligence and dullness, as a whole, were a profound shock. 
They were, I feel, the result of a parent’s desire to educate a son to the point where he need 
not ‘‘ take his coat off.”” I had talked vaguely of them before I entered industry, but to meet 
them in the flesh in such numbers was a chastening experience. Have I to assume, charitably, 
that these are just the “‘ left overs” from our secondary education in the past ? I met some 
thousands of them and I was disturbed, though, comforting thought, the younger and better 
‘type had been called to the Forces. The people on top, the technicians, the mechanics, are 
obviously our people. They read, they appreciate, and where they do neither they are Still 
capable of doing so. But the male clerk, who, in so many ways, is, or should be, the back- 
bone of industry (technicians would pull me to shreds for that statement) ; who is responsible 
for so much back-stage organisation and control, and on whom so much depends, is so dulled, 
either by a losing battle with the technicians, or by a false pride in his black coat and 
“ respectability,” that he sells himself for a miserable salary and lives on pretence. He doesn’t 
use the Public Library, though he sometimes uses ‘‘ Boots,” and his literature is his daily 
newspaper. As a Librarian I am troubled, for I think he represents my blank wall. 

As across Stratum of society the big works, with its thousands of employees, has provided 
me with data for much study of Library method. My new contatts brought me face-to-face 
with the human side of the Library problem, just as I imagine theirs have done to my many 
colleagues in the Forces. We shall be better Librarians for our experience—indeed, many of 
us have been shaken, roughly maybe, but effectively, out of the smugness a Librarian so easily 
falls into. 


° 
Should the Reference Library be Segregated ? 
By Pautine Harris, A.L.A. (Central Library, Nottingham) 

The English as a race are inclined to traditionalism—healthy traditionalism if you like— 
but, none the less, traditionalism, and I do not think that librarians are any exception to this 
rule. I say this because it seems to me that we so rarely criticise or challenge any of the main 
institutions of librarianship. Minor innovations and changes we discuss endlessly, major 
adjustments are rarely proposed, so the institutions they seek to alter are equally rarely criticised 
Ought we to consider this a healthy state of affairs ? Should not occasional mental criticism 
and overhaul of what seem fixed principles form part of a librarian’s regime ? 

As librarians we take the Reference library—aind its segregation—for granted. Rarely 
is its necessity questioned. At the present moment, when sweeping changes are being urged 
in the library world, few of these changes affect the Reference library, and yet if changes are 
being made, now is the time to make them. 

The Reference library has always been considered a department to be kept apart from 
others, But | would like to ask you whether by this segregation we, and by we I mean both 
librarians and the public, whether we get the best from it. Let us consider for a few minutes the 
advantages and disadvantages of segregation, and also of its alternatives, particularly in larger 
library systems, as | have no experience of smaller ones. Too often in the past the Reference 
library was regarded merely as a dumping ground for books no longer required by the Lending 
library, but now the problem has changed. To-day expensive books are bought, rare and costly 
works are sought for, every opportunity to improve his collection is seized by the librarian, 
but what happens ? New works are acquired, are placed on the shelves, and once there are 
used but rarely, since so few people are aware of the Reference library and its service. This 
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non-use of valuable and often unique reference works by people to whom they would be of 


untold value is, I consider, one of the real tragedies of the Reference library to-day. It is a 
tragedy which we must overcome sooner or later if we are to be honest both to ourselves and 
to the service. 

Again, who among us would care to assert that there is sufficient co-ordination between 
the Lending and the Reference departments, that there exists between them that inter- 
dependence of books and of staff which is necessary to a good service. Not only in many 
systems is the Reference library isolated, but, through the exigencies of space and money it is 
not even in the same building. Thus is isolation carried one step further, isolation not only 
of book stock, but of assistants. Are well trained assistants, conversant with the stock, and 
capable of handling the public etticiently, so common that we can afford to waste them ina 
little used service ? Does not the very name “ Reference library ” add to its isolation ? 

For what is the popular idea, the cartoonist’s idea of a Reference Library ? A room lined 
with what are popularly known as musty tomes, a few scattered readers of the absent-minded 
professor type (they must be peculiar or they wouldn’t be there), guarded by an elderly dragon 
of a librarian—in short, a general air of out-of-dateness. Now we in the service know this 
impression to be false, but how many others do? Are we unwittingly depriving the public 
of an essential part of our service because we intimidate those whom we wish to serve ? [ ask 
you seriously to consider whether a business firm is not more likely to use a Commercial and 
technical library rather than a Reference library, although both may give him the same 
service. Politicians will tell you of the value of a label—shall we negleét it ? 

Having thus in part assailed the Reference library and its segregation, it is but fair to 
endeavour to be constructive. Does not all that has been mentioned imply wastage, of stock, 
personnel, and of time ? There is an alternative to be offered. Should we not at least consider 
a certain degree of departmentation, even if we go no farther than consideration, rather than 
blindly cling to our traditions. In America at least, departmentation has been attempted, to 
some degree successtully. | think, however, that there can be no comparison of English with 
American library systems, in this or in any other case, since there is no common ground from 
which the comparison can be made. But a glance at American experience is interesting. 

Joeckel and Carnovsky in their survey of Chicago Public Library, .4 Metropolitan Library 
n action, State that the idea was first broached by Chicago as long ago as 1881, and has since 
been adopted by the great Reference libraries of Congress and of New York. In four recent 
buildings the principle has been applied, and only one major public library building, that of 
Philadelphia Free Library, has been constructed since 1924 which has not conformed to this 
new type of building and organisation of central library service. It is essential to realise that 
all these library systems are very large. 

Experience in America has revealed that two prominent points must be considered. 
Firstly, successful applications of the scheme demands carefully planned buildings, and 
secondly that the scheme is relatively costly. As, however, many of us are promised new 
library buildings should we not consider this the time to study the advantages and dis- 
advantages of departmentation before it is too late ? 

The advantages are many. Lending and Reference library stock is merged, and is divided 
by subject into several great departments dealing with the main branches of knowledge. At 
one Step the ordinary reader, to whom the Reference library was unknown, is shown the vast 
resources which a modern public library possesses. Perfect co-ordination is achieved, since 
Lending and Reterence library stock are side by side on the shelves. The letting out of books 
is controlled. Rare and valuable works can still be kept in the building, although they are 
easily accessible to the veneral reader. 

The staff can be specially selected. They will be highly trained assistants, to whom, by 
constant use, the stock and its resources are well known. Even if they do not begin by being 
specialists in their department's field, they will probably end up so through experience. Staff 
contact with the public will increase as the public discover the staff’s knowledge of the subject, 
and their willingness to help. This increased contact between the public and the Staff is, indeed, 
one of the advantages noted in America as a result of departmentation. The old idea of a 
Reterence library as a dog-eared ivory tower would disappear, as would, we hope, the 
impression of out-of-dateness. | have not the time this afternoon to deal further with 
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departmentation and its advantages, but before ending [ would like to point out that in a 
different way departmentation has almost as varied a collection of disadvantages as the 
segregated Reference library. Our real problem lies in assessing the merits and demerits of 
each system. 

Has not departmentation one great disadvantage in that it would tend to drive away the 
general reader, whose interest in books is general rather than specialised, whose chief delight 
is to browse through the library shelves regardless of any particular subjeét ? 

Inasmuch, too, as departmentation tends towards specialisation is it not to be deprecated, 
for is not specialisation one of the curses of the modern world ? Will it perhaps discourage 
that liberal attitude to life which should be the aim of every cultured member of the 
community ? In solving our own problems of organisation by departmentation should we 
perhaps be sacrificing more than we should gain ? The problem is great. It will take a certain 
amount of greatness to solve it, and ultimately solve it we must, one way or another. I have 
arrived at no conclusion in this paper, because no one person’s convictions are going to make 
any difference. It is a problem for you, for all of us, to discuss and plan for, if, as librarians, 
we are to fulfil our duty to the community. 


Hospital Librarians—Professional or Voluntary ? 
By Miiprep G. H. SourHERDEN, A.L.A. (Croydon Public Libraries) 
Tue Library Association in its Post-War Proposals has the following paragraph : 

‘The arguments are equally strong in favour of making the public library responsible 
for the supply of books to other special classes of readers such as those in hospitals 
and institutions of all types.” 

This is the only mention in the report of this important subject. But to it Mr. L. McColvin 
added at a meeting of the Croydon Public Libraries Staff Guild the information that the L.A. 
has set up a committee to consider the training of vo/untary hospital librarians. My emphasis 
no doubt indicates my surprise and disagreement. 

Up to the present Hospital Libraries appear in the main to be pastime libraries for patients, 
but catering for those with widely differing abilities of book appreciation with a sprinkling 
of those who “‘ want to learn something while they are ill.” This type of library is very 
necessary and certainly better than none at all, as patients with nothing to occupy their minds 
have much time in which to think and talk of themselves and their illnesses. One at once 
calls to mind the patients who say “* What we would do without your library we don’t know.’ 
\nd again, ‘‘ These books are a real God-send,” and “‘ For you to think of us in this way 
is a real charity.” While thanking the patient suitably one is always at pains to point out, 
in the Croydon Public Libraries case at any rate, that it most definitely is not a charity but a 
product of the rates (whatever their meaning of “ charity” may be!) ‘ Oh, well, for a thing 
like this we don’t mind paying our rates.” (An aside prompted by such conversations as 
these makes one consider whether any real effort is made to help the public understand what 
their rates buy.) 

But for all this, is this not rather a passive view ? Should not Hospital Libraries be more 
constructive as for instance in the matter of aiding return to health ? 

It is of course already understood that, for example, over-exciting books are not given 
Books with medical themes, in particular T.B., are in the main 
kept away from very sick patients. At the same time physically heavy books are not given 
to arthritic and heart cases, although this could be remedied by book rests. Such matters are 
But it seems possible to go further than 

Therefore it is necessary to have some 


to heart and asthma cases. 


commonsense ; we are not told by anyone else. 

this and to use books as a definite aid to recovery. 
knowledge at least of disease, of its mental effect on the patient, to what extent a sick person 
can differ mentally during the course of the disease from ordinary people and how, it at all, 
they can be affected to the good by books, and at what stages. The opinion of the medical 
world and of psychologists should be obtained. It is important to note that the Ministry of 
Health has told hospital doétors and matrons that in developing their re-habilitation schemes 
they should look first to their hospital libraries. Should a positive answer be given there 
would necessarily be a much closer contact to this end between the medical staff and the 


librarian. 
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In a Public Assistance institution catering in the main for old people the Matron has asked 
the Librarian to try to prevent the patients from giving up their reading because reading 
occupies their minds and “ prevents the mind from dying entirely.” Further, she said that 
it cannot be imagined what a difference this makes to the nurses, and that patients who read 
are very much easier to handle. She is now drawing up a list of patients whom she considers 
should read. 

With such an interpretation of the work of a hospital librarian, the necessity for a very 
much deeper and better knowledge of books and their effect arises, and following on this 
the question of the type of woman to be selected and her training. It will be obvious, I think, 
that her training must at least be very much wider and more concentrated than that of the 
average public library assistant. Surgeon-Captain Henderson, Medical Superintendent of the 
Southern Hospital, Dartford, has said, a report of which speech appears in The Book Trolley 
for September, 1944, “*. . . that it is going to be more than ever important that the Hospital 
Libraries—certainly those attached to hospitals with Re-habilitation Departments—should 
be Staffed by first-class trained Hospital Librarians.” And we must then ask, can voluntary 
Staff do this work ? 

First and foremost, can we ask voluntary Staff to study and train to this extent, even if 
we can get the right type ? There are so many disadvantages here. Will they be willing to 
give the thought and time necessary ? Can we enforce it? When a library is run on a 
voluntary Staff, resulting almost always in under-staffing, the organizers are so pleased to grab 
at whoever offers that the chances are that the wrong people will be accepted merely to get 
the issuing of books done. Captain Henderson said-in the speech already quoted: **. . . that 
some of the past failure must be laid at the door of the librarian herself, who has not always 
proved to be the right person for the job.” There cannot be the required care in the selection 
of Staff and in their control. We all know the individual who will palm off any book on a 
reader and who is merely morbidly curious about patients and their diseases. Captain 
Henderson has also said that hospital librarians must have ‘‘ a knowledge of the patient’s 
history, and a knowledge of ordinary, every day subjects and the possible approach to different 
patients suffering from different diseases,” and that if the job is done properly sooner or later 
medical officers will prescribe ‘* on the patient’s card ‘ The Librarian,’ just as they will prescribe 
any other treatment.” Can it be imagined that doétors will leave such matters in the hands of 
voluntary helpers who cannot be disciplined and bound to silence as can the paid pro- 
fessional ?- Under the voluntary system we are forced, willy-nilly, to put up with inadvisable 
types. Voluntary workers will not accept dismissal easily for being incapable of doing what 
is required of them, but professional librarians found unsuitable for this branch of their work 
can be moved to other departments. It must also be asked what possibilities there are of many 
volunteers taking the work sufficiently seriously or of having the time and inclination to take 
the training and to apply it. I suggest they are very remote indeed. 

If none of the foregoing is admitted—that what has been outlined is not the job of 
hospital libraries and that therefore such training is unnecessary, and that indeed the libraries 
ate for pastime and pleasure reading only—what then ? 

Do we say that the sick person is less important than the “* healthy ” person, remember- 
ing also that most sick people become well again? And what of the permanent and semi- 
permanent invalid who spends all or most of his remaining life in a hospital, as for instance 
certain mental patients, T.B’s, the chronically ill, the old and infirm? Are they to be con- 
sidered of decidedly less importance as they have not the normal life of the ordinary citizen ? 
Is their necessity any less great ? When we consider that for pastime the average person has 
films, theatres, concerts, music-halls, football matches, boxing, clubs, home-life, etc., it is 
obvious that the need of the sick for an adequate library service is very much greater. 

Each assistant in a ward with a book-trolley must be of much higher ability and training 
than the average junior assistant in a public library. In the latter case there is always a senior 
assistant at hand to deal with readers’ enquiries and to help out juniors in difficulties. But 
in the ward there is no such assistant available, with the attendant result that patients’ requests 
and enquiries are not necessarily always properly understood. Furthermore, assistants having 
a public library training have a general background at least of the books to be drawn on 
(this presupposes that the hospital library stock is supplemented from the public library), 
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but hospital voluntary assistants know only their own Stock (although it is possible to draw on 
Red Cross Headquarters), with their consequent inability to make proper recommendations 
for reading. 

The essentially personal and individual nature of the work with hospital patients is a 
dominant feature. Although they seleé their books from the trolley they invariably require 
or ask the help of the librarian in making their choice. Consequently it can be still further 
understood that hospital libsarians must have an intimate knowledge of books, and of fiétion 
in particular, which they must be prepared to exercise to a greater extent than is required of 
assistants under present conditions in many municipal libraries where a large part of the 
readers ask little assistance of the staff. There is the further case of the patient who has done 
little or no book-reading since leaving school. What is offered them? Detectives and 
westerns to the men and love Stories to the women? Yes, if the assistant has no knowledge 
of books and authors. It is easier than making an effort to find what might appeal to them 
where there is no book-knowledge to back it up. But with knowledge of books the following 
is of more than passing interest. To this patient, a woodworker, C. S. Forester was recom- 
mended: he read this author avidly. This was followed up by Tomlinson, W. W. Jacobs, 
etc. Occasionally he took a detective or western because other men had told him they were 
‘ good,” but was never over-enthusiastic about them. Then there is the patient who does 
not want a“ novel.” Eventually we find that a novel /s wanted, but not trash. 

Can volunteers be expected to cope adequately even with this limited aspeét of the work ? 
The utter impratticability of giving them training in the public library beside professional 
Staff is too obvious. And can we expect to get them in the large numbers that are required 
and with anything like the breadth of reading necessary to do the work adequately ? 

(nother side of the problem is the question of attendance. Only really exceptional 
people will attend on every occasion to which they are committed. Others will go out or 
away for a few days, and in general miss when they wish to do something else. Why should 
the sick and old be left to the mercy of such people ? In addition, there is the extra weight of 
work thrown on to others by their irregular attendance, and as there are only very limited 
hours during which wards can be visited it is possible that some must be missed. My own 
experience lends emphasis to this question. The Hospital Library started seven years ago with, 
in addition to the professional Librarian-in-Charge, twelve volunteers. Of these, two remain, 
On my taking over towards the end of 1942, they were even then the only ones remaining. 
Thus before the call-up of women had become really effective the large majority had left. 

The foregoing does not mean that I do not appreciate the work done by the voluntary 
Staff of my own experience. They have had no training in library methods (apart from the 
day-to-day routine of a Hospital Library), therefore one must admit that they have done and 
are doing amazingly well. Starting off with an almost entire lack of knowledge of books they 
have now reached a reasonably good standard, which is of course limited to the stock of the 
library and is therefore only relative to the hundreds of thousands of other books. At the 
same time with the greater use made of the library and the necessarily increasing size of the 
Stock, their knowledge of books and authors grows. But these are two out of twelve. 

[n any case, why volunteers at this time of day ? They are considered to be unsatisfactory 
in the county library localities. Why not start off on the right foot in this matter? With 
such a subject as proposals for a post-war policy, is it not vital that the L.A. show the im- 
portance of this question ? that it cannot be left in the hands of volunteers, the Red Cross 
and “ lady bountifuls ” ? We would not dream of leaving public libraries in such hands. 
So why libraries for the sick and aged? The L.A. in its post-war proposals must envisage 
and plan as hard a fight for professionally-staffed and efficiently-run hospital libraries as they 
have done and are doing for public libraries. 

[ do not know to what extent the L.A. is committed to the Red Cross. But this should 
not be allowed to stand in the way of progress. Where the Red Cross has libraries in hospitals 
that the municipality would wish to take over, some financial arrangement could probably 
be made about the purchase of the worth-while parts of their stock (this despite the faé that 
one has the impression that most of their books are gifts). Nevertheless, from letters received 
from patients evacuated to Scotland during the flying-bomb period and from conversations 
with those who have returned, it would appear that large numbers of hospitals have no book 
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service of any kind, let alone a library. It seems, therefore, that this matter can no longer be 
left in voluntary and charitable hands. 

[In this matter it is necessary to answer those who would say that we must walk before 
we can run, and who ask ‘‘Are we likely to get Public Libraries (with their small funds) and 
Hospitals to provide staff and money for this purpose ?’ 

If it is found impossible to go the whole length and on the principle that half a loaf is 
better than no loaf at all, the scheme in operation at Croydon might with some advantage 
be taken into consideration as a beginning. 

\ trained and qualified member of the public library staff is responsible for the Libraries 
at the Municipal Hospital and Public Assistance Institution with what voluntary assistance 
she can muster. The Public Health and Public Assistance Committees pay part-cost of expenses 
to the extent of {75 and {50 respectively for the current year. New books, replacements and 
binding are obtained from this source and a very small sum as assistance towards the librarian’s 
salary. All other expenses, such as postage, Stationery, printing, repairs, home bindery work, 
etc., are borne by the Public Libraries Committee. The stock is also supplemented by requests 
and long-period loans from the same source. At the time of writing the Municipal Sanatorium, 
Mental and Maternity Hospitals, etc., and local Voluntary Hospital do not come within the 
scope of this scheme, although all except the last are not entirely without access to books but 
by other methods. 

Where something is not already being done, the larger public library systems might 
possibly make a beginning along the following lines. They could approach the local hospitals, 
particularly those run by the Public Health and Public Assistance Committees, and persuade 
them to have trained staff with voluntary assistants (the necessity for these would depend 
upon the size of the hospitals and the income of the authority concerned) to run the libraries 
and to Start them where not already in existence. It could also be understood that all members 
of the public library staff would work at the hospital library as part of their professional 
training, in the same way that assistants train in the lending, children’s, reference, cataloguing 
departments, etc. By this means further trained and qualified personnel will become available 
and a nucleus of professional hospital librarians will be formed. Perhaps by some system of 
exchange between local authorities, further hospital libraries could be organized. 

Such a suggestion may appear to be a definite departure from my attitude earlier in this 
article, but it is only the urgency of the need for establishing hospital libraries, a desire not to 
throw out the baby with the bath-water, that makes me offer this diluted suggestion. But 
by whatever means the first earlier moves are made, the L.A. should without any doubt stress 
very firmly the necessity of trained professional staff, and plan to that end. 


“ Afterthoughts” of the Special General Meeting 
of the Library Association, 21/6/45 


By Arruur Suirn (Gilstrap Public Library, Newark) 


Proposition I. That the present syllabus and suggested new syllabus run concurrently for 
three years as from January 1St, 1946, and that a report on the working of the new 
syllabus, Stating the colleges required and the response of local authorities, be sub- 


mitted to the members of the Association at the end of three years. CARRIED. 
Proposition Il, That the Privy Council be requested forthwith to sanétion the resumption 
of powers to hold an Annual General Meeting in 1945. CARRIED. 


Proposition If. That all resolutions of the Council and Emergency Committee regarding 
the removal of members in the Forces from membership on account of unpaid sub- 
scriptions be rescinded, and that all such members be re-instated from the date of their 


removal. CARRIED. 


Proposition IV. That the Council be instructed to take no further steps to implement any 
proposals contained in the * Proposals of the Library Association for post-war planning 
and reconstruction of the Public Library service” until the report has been approved 
by an Annual General Meeting. CARRIED. 
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These four propositions were opposed by the Council of the Library Association and 
very little support was given to their effort. The statements made provided food for thought. 

Because so much was said by so many in so short a time [ found it desirable to focus 
attention on what was being said and only since my return to a happier atmosphere have I 
tried to discover why it was said. “‘Afterthoughts ” seems an appropriate title. 

The presence of the Council’s Legal Adviser and his apparent effort to undermine the 
moral of the meeting seemed a curious gesture on the part of Headquarters. His early state- 
ment—a legal opinion—in my opinion given light heartedly, almost flippantly, did provide 
the modus operandi for dealing with a Council which ignored the expressions of the meeting. 
It was a great pity that his services were not retained during the whole day. 

On the question of professional training most of the members present would be surprised 
to hear of Mr. Lamb’s resolution passed by the Annual General Meeting at Scarborough. 
They are much more surprised to know that the Council, whilst allowing it to Stand in the 
Records of the Association, have made no attempt to deal with the resolution unless “ no 
action” should hopefully result in forgetfulness and thus be regarded as action. What will 
Mr. Lamb have to say about it ? Personally [ should like to have heard the legal expert’s 
opinion on the validity of the Scarborough resolution and afterwards an explanation as to 
why no action had been taken. 

It was a pity the Hon. Seéty. introduced the word “ burble” into the discussions. 
“ Burble” is one of those delightful onomatopoetic words of the English language and it did 
not seem to apply wholly to the members in the body of the hall. ‘* Malcontents ” was another 
word he used in conneétion with 15 members of the Association. Why 15? Because the 
Bye-laws of the Association require only 15 to call a Special General Meeting. If 500 had 
been necessary they could have been obtained just as easily. But here is the rub. I know the 
15 ‘ malcontents ” and I’m perfeétly certain that they are as happy in their individual posts 
as any other fifteen members of the Association. Discontent must therefore be with L.A. 
administration and judging by the voting there are many more who have the same feeling. 

There was a suggestion from the platform that Junior members of the Association made 
the large majority against the Council. Who made them members ? Who wanted a unified 
Association of Librarians ? Who granted full membership ? The very people against whom 
the younger ones dare to vote. That certain officials of the L.A. now desire to ignore the 
voting of those to whom they granted the privilege is, to me, an amazing example of a breach 
of faith and extremely bad manners. In the assessing of status from slips handed in before the 
morning session the point that almost everyone present were members of the Association 
before the war must not be overlooked. In checking up on the membership roll the phrase 
‘Assistant—Nottingham ” or any other place does not mean Junior Assistant. In my opinion 
every member present was sufficiently experienced in the profession to judge the propositions 
in relation to the present and future policy of the Library Association. The suggestion that 
that Junior members made the large majority is therefore unfounded. 

Mr. Nowell’s statement about the qualifications of the next Librarian of Manchester 
was interesting. What is wrong with Mr. Nowell as a City Librarian ? He studied in his 
leisure hours inspired by such men as Stanley Jast, John Ballinger and James Duff Brown. 
He passed some of the L.A. sectional examinations but was made a F.L.A. only because he 
served in the war of 1914-18 and was wounded. He ridicules the decision of the Council at 
that time in granting Fellowship by his frequent repetition of the story. He cannot, however, 
cheapen the respect quite a number of people have for his work as the successor of Stanley 
Jast. In spite of his easily won Fellowship (his interpretation) he could be an inspiration to 
future librarians. Nobody believes he is a second-rate librarian: not even the Manchester 
Library Committee, so why doesn’t he say that part-time study plus experience has made him 
what he is. [ am amazed at the number of really good librarians—good chief officers—good 
organizers—good administrators—the products of part-time study who want the new juniors 
to be “ relieved ” of it. Private study, in my opinion, should be part of a librarian’s life and 
after five, six or seven years away from home on war serv ice, another year away from home 
chasing the F.L.A. through College could do great harm to young men and women who desire 
the healing influence of home. Private study under guidance is as necessary for the rehabilita- 
tion of some librarians as a full-time year at a college is for others, 
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I am Still wondering why Mr. Sayers deliberately tried to mislead the meeting about the 
request of the Council for a reStitution of its power. Why did the Council ask for everything 
EXCEPT an Annual General Meeting ? It must make some members of the Association wonder 
whether there is any foundation for rumours regarding statements made by the Hon. Seéty. 
in his effort to achieve something of very doubtful benefit. His appeal to the meeting not to 
accept Mr. Cotton’s proposition (iv) viewed in the light of the Council’s omission of a request 
to the Privy Council for Annual General Meetings seems to add reason to rumour. To me 
this is very peculiar behaviour. My reasoning doesn’t indulge in gymnastics of this kind— 
unless driven to it. 

[f the proposition regarding the removal from membership of serving librarians who 
had not paid their subscription whilst in the Forces I can only feel that the officials have lost 
their touch. It was good, however, to find that on the question of who may pay, the Hon. 
Treasurer disagreed with the ruling of the Hon. Seéty., Seétry., and membership Committee. 

During the discussion on this proposition [ saw several service men sitting near to me 
Stiffen at some of the remarks made by Mr. McColvin. Three rose to their feet but a civilian 
caught the President’s eye and the members of H.M. Forces, being gentlemen, sat down. 
Yes, I think the officials have lost touch. One of the three gentlemen spoke to me afterwards 
and judging by his observations I should say that the Hon. Seéty. was saved a few embarrassing 
moments—if he is still sensitive to things that can embarrass. 

| think Mr. Gardner was right when he spoke about a cleavage between the Council of 
the L.A, and members of the Association. The gap has widened in the years of war and it 
appears to ane that there must be a change of heart and mind or personnel if a really good 
\ssociation is to be representative of librarians and library authorities. 


The Evolution of the Calendar 

By C. B. FREEMAN 
To know something about the history of our calendar is essential for historical students. It 
is also important for librarians, and especially for those who have much to do with works of 
reference and with old books or documents. At the same time it is not easy to come across a 
brief conspectus of the chief facts, so the following account may be found to fill a gap. 

The basis of our modern system is the Ju/ian Calendar. It is not unfitting that in our minds 
the warning about the Ides of March is just as firmly attached to the name of Julius Caesar 
as his own words, ‘* Veni, vidi, vici,” for his reform of the calendar conquered even more 
races than his legions—and far more permanently. Not only was he the first to work on a 
basis of 365} days, and to allow for the odd quarters by introducing an extra day every fourth 
year, but he established the months with the names, order and length that they Still retain. 
Not that his scheme was new in all its features. Janus, the ancient Italian god of the doorway, 
appropriately continued to preside over the opening of the year (January), although in still 
more ancient times this honour had been given to Mars (whose month we now call March). 
The months named from the words septem, octo, novem and decem (7, 8, 9 and 10) retained 
their venerable titles, although their position in the year had long been changed to ninth, 
tenth, eleventh and twelfth; but the months Quintilis!and Sextilis (1.e., Fifth and Sixth) 
were renamed Julius and Augustus, after Caesar himself and his adopted son. 

\s originally planned, the Julian Calendar allowed for alternate months of 31 and 30 
days (except that February was to attain its 30 only in Leap Year—otherwise 29). Augustus, 
however, felt his vanity wounded because his own month (August) was one day shorter than 
his father’s (July). Accordingly, a day was borrowed from February to lengthen August, 
and other adjustments followed to prevent a sequence of three ‘* long” months from July to 
September. If vanity had not thus conquered logic, we should not now need to recite, ‘‘ Thirty 
days hath September . . .” 

The actual length of the solar year is 365 days, 5 hours, 48 minutes and 46 seconds, so 
that in course of time it was realized that Caesar’s reckoning introduced an element of error, 
which by 1582 amounted to ten days. The necessary correction was made in that year by the 
introduction of the Gregorian Calendar, enforced in Roman Catholic countries by decree of 
Pope Gregory XIII. It was hardly to be expected, however, that any reform from that quarter 
would be endorsed by Queen Elizabeth, who had been excommunicated by the Pope only a 
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few years previously. In Great Britain the necessary adjustments were not made until 1752, 
by which time it was calculated that the true date was eleven days ahead of the existing 
calendar. In that year, therefore, the day following 2 September was reckoned as 14 September 

but not without voices of protest. These emanated from people who claimed that Parliament 
had robbed them of eleven days of their lives ! 

But in the nature of things the battle between O.S. (old style) and N.S. (new style) could 
not be of long duration, once Parliament had ratified the change. Each in his own good time, 
men accommodated themselves to the new reckoning. John Wesley fell in with the reformed 
calendar from the first day, for the entry in his journal for that date reads: ‘‘ Thur. 14.—(So 
we must call it now, seeing the new style now takes place.)”” Even that staunch conservative, 
Dr. Johnson, had accepted the revolution a few months later, when he wrote in his diary : 
* Jan. 1, 1753, N.S. which I shall use for the future.” Later, to bring British records in line 
with those of other countries, writers began to adopt the new style retrospectively. Boswell, 
for instance, writes, ‘‘ Samuel Johnson was born at Lichfield, in Staffordshire, on the 18th of 
September, N.S. 1709.” More recently a curious anomaly arose when America celebrated the 
tercentenary of William Penn’s birth according to the Gregorian Calendar (24 Oétober, 
1944), While this country adhered to the old date (14 Oétober). 

The terms old and new Style are also sometimes used (though such confusion is better 
avoided) in relation to another of Pope Gregory’s reforms—the alteration of New Year's 
Day. In this matter the Church did not amend the Julian Calendar but returned to it, reversing 
an amendment which she herself had made. In the early Christian era, when the custom came 
into force of reckoning time from the birth of Christ instead of the founding of Rome,* New 
Year’s Day was transferred from 1 January to 25 December. Later, some ecclesiastic with a 
passion for beginning at the beginning suggested that the day to which this honour properly 
belonged was the Feast of the Annunciation, and so from the thirteenth century onwards 
25 March was legally the first day of the year. The effect of Gregory’s decree (which was only 
binding in Roman Catholic countries) was to restore 1 January as the opening of the year 
from 1583. Scotland followed suit in 1600, but in England it was not until 1752 that the year 
legally began with 1 January (in accordance with an At of Parliament passed in 1751). 
Common usage, however, had long celebrated 1 January as New Year’s Day, so the legal 
enactment put a welcome end to a long-standing confusion. For instance, I have seen an 
early Quaker pamphlet dated by the author “‘ the 7 day of the 11 month |[i.e. January] 1655, by 


the printer 1656, and by the recipient of the particular copy ‘‘ 12 Jan. 1655.” Modern usage, 
of course, would agree with the printer. Boswell (who, by the way, was a lawyer) took care 
to avoid confusion in his Life of Johnson when he wrote such a sentence as this: ‘* The first 
paper of The Rambler was published on Tuesday the zoth of March, 1749-50.” This custom 
of giving the year a double form for dates between 1 January and 25 March is quite commonly 
followed in modern works of reference (e.g., biographical diétionaries) when dealing with the 
period before 1752. 

Modern amendments of the Gregorian Calendar have been of a purely minor character. To 
keep the calendar constant for the future, Gregory decreed that the Intercalary Day (i.e., 29 
Feb.) should be omitted in all the centenary years except 1600, 2000, 2400, etc. Later calcula- 
tions, establishing the length of the year with even greater accuracy, have necessitated a 
provision that 29 February shall also be omitted in the years 4,000, 8,000, 12,000, 16,000, etc. 
\fter that, we can all relax, for the Encyclopaedia Britannica assures us that “ by the last 
correction the beginning of the year would not vary more than a day from its present place 
in two hundred centuries.” ae) Ape a 


* The Roman year A.vu.c. 753 became A.D.1. 


Letters on our Affairs 


DEAR ZENODOTUS, 
\roBOMB THOUGHTS 
On August Bank Holiday, when the news came, I wrote in my diary (yes, I keep one) : 
“ Does the atomic bomb mean a new era, for good or evil ? It seems to me to be epochal.” 
Childish, as an utterance ; as are most human ones in the presence of cosmic matters: as 
when your child asks, “* Who made God ?”’—and at that immensity you stutter what you 
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can if you do not gibber inarticulately. The point of this is, not that I have (of course) issued 
a reading list on the division of the atom and made it a matter of book-display—that was a 
first natural impulse in a librarian !—but because it so obsesses the minds of people that to 
write anything without reference to it is well-nigh impossible. Hereafter, in libraries as else- 
where, things will not be as they were. 
* INFLUENCES, IF THEY ARE ? 

Anything that unsettles life is supposed to be inimical to our work. But does experience 
support that ? The car, cinema, wireless ; the aere yplane ; and now the split-atom with its 
half-pint-size power that will drive the Qween Mary across the \tlantic (sez they); all these 
reduce leisure for things intellectual, so we were assured. In aétual faét, all the time the 
number of books used has increased. The deduction was wrong, then? I have not analysed 
the qualitative progress of reading and until that can be done our answer must be agnostic. 
Is much of our present reading, as a result of them, either of the anodyne type or, when we 
survey our non-fiction increases, tabloid or potted ? These are only posers and our answers 
are speculative ones. No doubt every librarian ts making known through lists of books and 
articles, as current as available, the immense implications of the achievement. 


Wuar Next 
are we to look for in this time of catastrophe and hope ? The war closes in the East without 
quite so much jubiliation as many expected though down here we are doing our best. We have 
had the cold douche of the Government reminder that the return of our men and women 
may not be accelerated. ‘That [ accept with the grain of salt with which the average man 
receives so many “ official’ dicta (although I must confess that more of these have been 
fulfilled in this war than in the last). There will certainly be some acceleration, in the interest 
of morale. But the prospect is rather bleak for those who come, especially to towns like my 
own, where thousands of houses are gone that were there, none have been built for six years 
and only the surface of the need has been scratched so far by the public housing activities 
recently begun; and the great turn-over of industry has only begun, too. So we shall have 
to ask for patience, even if we ourselves are irritated and impatient with the slow process of 
resettlement. We have to 
Ger TOGETHER 
as never before if we want to avoid disappointment and disgruntlement. As Priestley indicates 
in his last book, it is probable that in their exile our men and women have so idealized home 
and the daily round that when they come against the reality they will become disheartened 
and perhaps resentful. We shall not blame them, but they must understand that the revival 
and improvement of our lives must be a mutual undertaking. We, too, have been in the war ; 
many of us in actual danger; there have been death wounds and loss in our streets ; and in 
our libraries we have been almost without skilled workers, in some cases with less money 
and everywhere with fewer books. Thus there is no public library whose stock is not in a 
sorry condition relatively. We have been too busy in civil defence, food control, home guard 
service and keeping alive while searching for food and doing our own housework and repairs. 
Enough of that! 
THE Opportunities 

should come from our difficulties. I believe there was more creative activity in librarianship 
when we had difficulties, as in the penny rate indicator era. Look at the wonderful L.A. 
Record of that time, if you doubt. But now we shall have to face the, as I think, inevitable 
fall of wages in industry and a rise in prices with the repercussions of both on libraries and all 
other instruments of higher civilization. There will also be the conflict within those instru- 
ments—of the school, the museum, the concert room and such—for priority, in claims upon 


the public purse. To reconcile these and to attain at least some of the positions sought in the 
L.A. Post-War Policy Report, are tasks to challenge the best in all of us. The sooner we 
realize that this is a job for all and not only for those who were at home, and for a very few 
of them, the sooner shall we make progress. How welcome the help of our absent colleagues 
will be to you and me [ need hardly say. They will bring the fresh view and opinions of 
people who have been detached from the task and so can see it dispassionately. The effeéts 
of the revolutionary Education Act of 1944 are going to be felt, if anywhere, in libraries. We 
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B.A.P. PUBLICATIONS 


VERSE Now Ready 


A GIRDLE OF SONG, by Poets of England, Scotland, Northern Ireland, Eire, Canada, Australia, 
New Zealand, India, South Africa and Rhodesia. Edited by Edith M. Fry. The most com- 
prehensive Anthology of contemporary Empire poetry yet published. 160pp. Crown 8vo. 
Cloth. 5/- 
























RHYME THE RUDDER, by Captaih G. D. Martineau. Humorous and topical verse, most of 


which is reprinted from Punch and The Field, 93 pp. Crown 8vo. Cloth. 5/- 


SALUTE TO THE MUSE, by E. B. W. Chappelow. A new volume of sensitive and accomplished 
verse by the West Country poet. 48 pp. Crown 8vo. Stiff paper. 3/6 


THE HOLOCAUST, by Guendolen Sherrard. The poem ‘“ London ”’ from this book was chosen 
to be spoken at the Civil Defence Event recently held at the Albert Hall. 32 pp. Crown 8vo. 


Paper. 3/6 


THE LEAVES ARE SCATTERED, by S. J. Powhan, the Rupert Brooke of Canada. 40 pp- 
Crown 8vo. Paper. 3/6 


SONGS BY THE WAYSIDE, including LaNcasnire SonGs and SONGS FoR A LovER, by Saxon 
Barton. Illustrated with 11 drawings in line and wash, and frontispiece. 80 pp. Crown 
8vo. Cloth. 5/- 


WHEAT BY THE WINE-PRESS, by a Padre to the R.A.F. (Henry N. Forbes), author of THE 
New Gops RistnGc. 31 pp. Crown 8vo. Stiff paper 3/6 


PROSE Now Ready 


WHITHER HUMANITY ? The Philosophy of a Doctor, by J. Kenelm Reid, M.B., Ch.B., formerly 
Neurological Specialist to the Ministry of Pensions. 139 pp. Demy 8vo. Cloth. 10/6 


Ready in November 
ARMED WITH HIS PRIMER, by Captain G. I. Martineau Humorous and serious articles, 


in defence of private education, reprinted from various periodicals. About 90 pp. Crown 
8vo. Leather cloth 76 





| THE BRITISH ANNUAL OF LITERATURE. Publication will be resumed of this periodical, 
the third volume of which will appear in November. A quarto volume, with some illustra- 
tions, general articles and a review of current literature throughout the British Common- 
wealth. About 50 pp. Paper 5/- 





A detailed list will be sent on application to : 


THE BRITISH AUTHORS’ PRESS 
30-32, Fleet Street, E.C. 4 
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shall have to watch these ; they may increase reading by a new race of readers who have a 
more highly trained critical sense. On the other hand, much as boys and girls love reading, 
their confinement to school courses does not make for general reading. We know that hardly 
a matriculant in England has any seriatim view of English literature now ; will the new school 
training create even more such? It is possible that psychological tests, when they are a little 
more reliable than they now are, may take the place of examination grind. Some of us hope 
so. While I say this [ admit that ‘* Literature ” as J care for it will always be caviare to the 
general and that there may be more important if, to me, less attractive and necessary forms 
of reading ; in fact, there are! What I want to emphasise is that we are deeply concerned 
with the school position. Then, rising from this act, is 
THe Communtry CENTRE. 

Mr. Harrod’s letter, in The Times of June 30, again emphasises that under the A& schemes 
for Community Centres are to be drawn up. It would seem, as usual, that educationists are 
unaware that for half a century public libraries, in their talks, readings, lectures, exhibitions, 
privilege issues and in their direét book work have been the principal, and in many towns 
almost the only, adult education agency. If librarians do not get in co-operatively now 
they will find themselves by-passed and their work appropriated by others. The practical 
point is that the nucleus of any community centre Is a library, and librarians must see that their 
own funétion in it is not excluded or slighted. Rotary clubs, chambers of commerce and 
various social service bodies are interested here, and the librarian might attach himself to them 
so that he can be heard. This by-passing of the public library is, of course, traditional. 
\n author or educationist, like the ordinary citizen, will use a library and yet, apparently, be 
unaware of the reasons for its existence ; it is a convenient sort of shop where he can get a 
book. So almost all authorities regard us scarcely at all. We must be active to let these folk 
know what we perform and what we claim. 

\ Sort oF SuMMARY. 

So we have to vet together to overhaul our Stocks ; to vet our books bound (thousands ot 
them) ; to get publishers to reprint essential books ; to re-register our readers and find out 
what has become of many of them; to re-educate ourselves after six barbarian years and to 
see that ex-Service assistants who want to have a chance to get to schools to complete or 
refresh their qualifications ; to attend to narrower professional personal matters as correét 
and just fitting of staff members into their places and to examine their pay in relation to their 
deserts and our promises ; to awaken the Library Association to its fullest activities. In short, 
to associate, to think, to do things and to live generally. 


Vale ! \MEL-ANU. 


We do not hold ourselves responsible for the opinions of the writers of © LETTERS ON Our AFFAIRS.” — 
Editor, Tue Lisrary Wor wp. 


Note 


The valuable and generous work of the British Records Association, through its 
Preservation Section, received as our readers know a severe set-back through the death of 
Miss Ethel Stokes, whom many librarians regarded as their personal correspondent. She had 
helped to gather and distribute thousands of records amongst libraries and had done much to 
save from destruction much that is and will be of value. The new Honorary Secretary is 
Miss L. J. Redstone who, at 8, New Square, Lincoln’s Inn, London, W.C.2, will continue the 
much needed work. 

The war which, as we are thankful to state, has just been concluded, raises to an acute 
Stage the question of what records concerning it shall be preserved. For example, should the 
operations of Civil Defence be preserved as a whole ? In any heavily-raided area there were 
literally thousands of operational, damage, rescue and reconstruction papers. This is a question 
that should be decided with some precision because unless these papers are arranged now they 
will lose much of their significance. We are sure librarians will do what they can, but there 
should be many voluntary workers obtained locally to sift and co-ordinate the material. 
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LUTTERWORTH 


FICTION 


Wild Goose Quest 


DoRITA FArmLik Bru 
(Author of the famous * Dimsie " books 


Early Autumn Publications 


A story of a search for treasure intermingled with 
a charming romance. 8s. 6d 


RELIGION THESE 
Remarkable Men 


J. PATTEN 
The Editorial Secretary of the British and Foreign 
Bible Society revives the story of ** The Clapham 
Sect’ and shows how the movement touched the 
affairs of men in many lands. 7s. 6d. 


enue C5 Country 
F. W. BELL 


(Author of ‘* Padre’s Offensive Sweep 


4 collection of officers and men meet ip an “ occu 
pied ” country (England) to discuss post-war 
problems, 4s. 6d. 
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LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
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Works by 
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i Colon Classification . 21s. Od. net 
Prolegomena to Library Classifi- 
cation .. -« SAG a 
Library Classification Funda- 
mentals and Procedure ; 18s. 0d. , 
rheory of Library Catalogue .. 15s. 0d. 
Reference Service and _ Biblio 
graphy. Vol. 1 .. 156.04. , 
Vol. 2 Bibliography of 
Reference Books 25s. Od. ,, 
1 School and College Libraries 15s. Od. ,, 
Classified Catalogue Code . 10s. 6d. ,, 
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| CAREERS SERIES 


FOR SCHOOL AND 
PUBLIC LIBRARIES 


publish a veru useful and inter- 
esting series of books that should be in all libraries. 


Titles that are available at the time of going to press 
include : 


| 

THE CAREER OF A SECRETARY 

| BANKING AS A CAREER 
CHIROPODY AS A CAREER 

ONE MAN SHOW 

SUCCESS IN THE OFFICE 

HAIRDRESSING AS A CAREER 

HOW TO RUN A SMALL HOTEL 

COMMERCIAL MODEL MAKING 


MECHANICAL ENGINEERING AND 
WORKSHOP PRACTICE 


J 


ill strongly bound in cloth, 5/- each net, 


“ Mapledene ”™ 
Alderton Hill, peters Essex | 
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125 CHARING CROSS RD. 
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Personal News and Notes 


The Birmingham and Distrié& Branch of the 
Library Association and the Midland Division 
of the A.A.L. visited the Royal Borough of 
Leamington Spa on Wednesday, July 11th, 
1945, On the invitation of the Chairman and 
Members of the Public Library Committee. 


\n address on ‘‘ Town and Country” was 
delivered by Councillor George Purcell, a 
member of the Public Library Committee. 
He spoke of the enclosures and the decline 
of agriculture in England, and made an 
eloquent plea for the full restoration of rural 
craftsmanship a better understanding of the 
countryside by the townsman, and the estab- 
lishment of a right relationship between rural 
and urban industry. 


Mr. James Christison, Librarian of Montrose 
since the building of the Carnegie Library 
there in 1904, died suddenly on July 2oth. 
He .was one of the few men who, without 
library experience, by dour hard work and 
solid gifts have been able to make good; he 
was previously a local clothier and a member of 
the library committee when he resigned to take 
the librarianship, an event which the Library 

lssociation Record hailed with natural disap- 
proval. Such an appointment would now be 
impossible, but Christison was active, inspired 
and had a flair for writing lengthy and readable 
reports of his energetic aétivities. He was 
librarian, not only of the burgh, but also of the 
county system from its inception. He became 
F.L.A., as being in office in 1914 when regis- 
tration was adopted, but this fortuitous 
qualification was backed by the esteem of his 
people who made him a J.P.—an occasional 
Scottish recognition which rarely, if it ever 
falls during active life to an English librarian. 
He was also F.S.A. (Scot.) which indicates a 
line in his several interests. 


Miss Margaret E. Ellis, formerly assistant 
at Regent Street, Polytechnic, has _ been 
appointed Assistant at Surrey County Library 
Headquarters. 


Food Trade Press Ltd., have been appointed 
sole selling agents in the United Kingdom 
for the title ‘‘ Vitamin Values of Food,” 
published in New York. The book is a com- 
pilation of faéts and figures on the vitamin 
values of all kinds of foods. They are also 
sole selling agents in the United Kingdom 
for the title ‘ Baking Powder,” by Simon 


Mendelsohn, published in New York. 
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The death of Robert W. F. Harrison (born 
1858), the Assistant Secretary (in fact the 
administrative officer) of the Royal Society, 
on July 15, evoked memories of his father, 
Robert Harrison, who was Librarian of the 
London Library. 

Leeds Public Library has issued a neat 
small four-page folder on English Local 
Government, which may be regarded as a capital 
conspectus of the best books on the subje& 
generally. It concludes with a useful reminder 
to the City of Leeds that it has its own local 
government reports as well as Wardell’s 
municipal history of Leeds. 

A second equally attractive piece of 
publicity is entitled Service, which gives a 
paragraph on each of eleven pages dealing 
with the cardinal features of the libraries, 
printed in large type with red captions and 
initial words. At the end is a list of the whole- 
time and evening libraries, and descriptions 
of the Local Colleétion and of the Library's 
well-known Book Lists. We suggest all 
libraries should get this useful trifle and as 


many as possible imitate it, with local 
variations. 
The University of London School of 


Librarianship at University College, will 
resume work on Oétober 1, after an interrup- 
tion during the period of the European War, 
under its new Director, Mr. Raymond Irwin. 
Particulars may be obtained from the Secre- 
tary, University College, Gower Street, W.C.1. 

Alderman Charles Squire, Chairman of the 
Leicester Museum and Libraries Committee, 
died on 6th July, 1945. He was 74. Mr. 
Squire became Chairman of the Museum and 
Libraries Committee in 1909. He had a very 
keen interest in Museum and Library matters 
and was responsible for piloting many schemes 
of development through the City Council. 
He was at one time President of The Museums 
\ssociation and was previously their Honor- 
ary Treasurer, 


Topicalities 
Edited by M. E. Exutts 
(Surrey County Library) 

Post-war homes form the subjeét of the neat 
booklists from HACKNEY and SCAR- 
BOROUGH Public Libraries. The first 
covers Town and Country Planning, Building 
and Architeéturc, while the second, illustrated 
with photographs of the experimental houses 
at Northolt, vives books on Heating, Lighting 
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Decoration also. CARDIFF 


and «Interior 
has issued a sensible little list of suggestions 


for ‘* Holiday-making at home.” DERBY 
SHIRE County Library sends a useful seleétive 
list of one-aét plays for Women’s Institutes, 
giving much indispensable information such 
characters 


as performing fees, number of 
July list 


required, etc. PORTSMOUTH’S 
s attractive, giving well-chosen extraéts from 
recent books, and outstanding events in local 
history culled over a period of years from the 
igth century onwards. WIGAN has 
brated the victory in Europe by holding an 
exhibition of first and early editions of the 
works of English authors trom 
Chaucer to Stevenson. The pleasantly- pro 
duced guide shows that Wigan possesses some 
valuable books, including early editions of the 
Bible and Prayer-Book, the Clarendon Press 
facsimile of the First Folio edition of Shake 
speare, and a copy of the first book 
by Winston Churchill—‘* The 
North-West Frontier, 1897-98," a 
from his despatches to the ‘ Pioneer.” The 
ther booklists are from BURTON-UPON 
TRENT, HALIFAX, ISLINGTON, KENT 
County Library, SOUTHPORT, SWINTON 
and PENDLEBURY and TOTTENHAM. 
SUNDERLAND has an 
pottery; and WORTHING, 
the work of members of the West Sussex Art 
Club, now has on 


ce | Cc 


some vyreat 


written 
rising on the 


reprint 


exhibition of 
having shown 


view a selection of 17th 


century Dutch paintings. 


THE ASSOCIATION POR SCIENTIFIC 
PHOTOGRAPHY, whose headquarters are 
at Tavistock House, London, W.C.1, vives 


particulars of a lecture given by Harold White, 
British 


itsclf sends a very 


Staff Cameraman to the Council. 
The BRITISH COUNCII 
iseful account of its activities, on the occasion 
Much valuable work 


through the 


f its tenth anniversary. 


$ being done departments ot 
Books, Export (Publications), Periodicals and 
Details of this work are 


the summary, and all 


Publications. given 


who are interested 


n the work of the Council and would like 
lustrative material on its aétivites (some 
photographs and “ stills” of Council films 


are available) are invited to communicate with 
Mr. Paul Reed, Ofhicer, The British 
Council, 3, Hanover Street, London, W.1. 
Mr. William Bishop, Librarian of the Ann 
Arbor Library of the University of Michigan, 
that the 
Research- Libraries will shortly issue a photo 


Press 


Writes to announce \ssociation of 


graphic reprint of the original British Museum 
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Catalogue of Printed Books issued between 
1881 and 1900. <A prospectus inviting sub- 
scriptions will appear about Oétober of this 
year, and the price should be between $400 
and $225, depending upon subscriptions. 
The paper of the original edition of this 
valuable Catalogue has begun to disintegrate 
that this photographic reprint 
should prove almost indispensable. Advance 
subscriptions may be sent to the Secretary 
of the Association of Research Libraries at the 


New York Public Library. 


sO rapidly 


Library Reports 


By Herpert C. SAWTELLE 
(Bermondsey Public Libraries) 


ACCRINGTON Public Libraries. Annual 
Report, 1944-1945. \cting Borough Lib- 
rarian, Edith M. Best, A.L.A. Pe ypulation 
est. 1944), 39, Rate, 5.o4d. Income 
from Rate, £5,308. Total Stock, 38,378. 
Additions, 3,361. Withdrawals, 2,012. 


Issues: Lending, 354,406; Young People’s 
Library, 36,07 Reference, 263; Schools, 
24,565. Borrowers’ tickets in force, 19,262. 
Delivery Stations, 2. 

There are many signs that the library service is 
returning to normal conditions after the upheaval of the 
St few years Many branches of extension work 
resumed in the form of public le€tures and 
special displays for adults, and school visits, taiks and 
I children The lending departments 
normally throughout the past year, 


pa 


have Las 


tilm shows for 


proceeded fairly 


but ended up with a slight decline in circulation. Post- 
var plans are mainly concerned with the Reference 
Library whicl to be refurnished and re-arranged to 
bring it up to modern Standards The Committee 
record with great regret the death during an operational] 

tic, of Mr. George Booth, their Deputy Librarian, 
Livereoot Public Libraries.—Summary Re- 


port for year ending 31st March, 1945. Chief 


Librarian, |. F. Smith. Total Stock, 
548,893. Additions, 57,652. Withdrawals, 
30,751. Total Issues, 5,444,742. Reader’s 


Tickets in torce, 167,626. Libraries, 23. 


\n Annual Report is not being printed this year 
owing to the paper shortage, and this typescript 
summat issued instead. No comparative figures 
are given, but the huge circulation total of nearly 54 
nillions gives some indication of the volume of work 
carried out, and the successful administration of the 


Well over 4} millions of 
books were issued for home-reading. 21,469 items were 
Music Library. In the Commercial 
Reterence Library it is estimated that 132,034 volumes 


service during the past year 
issued from the 


were used, and 152,312 newspapers and periodicals 


consulted. 10,647 maps and atlases were used, while 


86,464 books were issued on application in the Piéton 
Reading Roon The reconstructed Central Lending 
Library was opened in February, 1945, and occupies 
the site previously occupied by the Exhibition Hall 
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which was destroyed by enemy aétion. A new branch 
library was opened in Childwell in January last. ‘The 
Libraries’ colleétion of bookplates was enriched by the 
gift of a number of royal plates from Windsor Castle. 
\ bookplate and labels has been designed for use in 
reference books. Further bye-laws and 
were drawn up during the vear. 


revulations 


STRETFORD Public Libraries and Art Gallery.— 
Annual Report for year ending 31$t March, 
1945. Chief Librarian, W. Threlfall. Popu- 


lation (eSt.), 56,021. Total Stock, 75,905. 
Additions, 8,402. Withdrawals, 4,782. 
Issues: Lending, 766,144; Reference, 


23,494; Schools, 58,425; Hospital, 1,028. 
Borrowers’ Tickets in force, 39,743. 

\ highly successful year’s work is reported in spite 
of increased difficulties and changed dircumStances in 
civilian life. The circulation of books for home reading 
to adults showed an increase of overt 40 per day over the 
whole of the year, but the issues to children, both at the 
libraries and in the schools, fell below the 
year’s total. Fewer books were consulted in the 
Reference Libraries, and the circulation 
finished the year slightly below that of the year before. 
I'he decline in the use of children’s books ts attributed 
to shortage of new Stock, and is believed to be only a 
temporary one. A number of successful Discussion 
Groups were formed in several of the Libraries, and the 
scheme is to be further developed during the present 
year. The post-war reconstruction scheme includes the 
repair of the damaged Stretford building, a new building 
in Old Trattord, the extension of other libraries and the 
provision of art exhibitions at four points in the 


previous 


avvreyvate 


Borough. 

SwINDON Public Library.—Reading in Swin- 
don: 2nd Annual Report, 1944-1945. 
Chief Librarian, James Swift, A.L.A. Popu- 
lation (est. 1945), 66,126. Rate, 5d. Income 
from Rate, {9,119. Stock: Lending, 
35,207; Junior, 7,463; Reference, 2,226. 
Additions, 11,041. Withdrawals, 3,746. 

Lending, 669,608 ; Junior, 107,736. 

26,733; extra tickets, 22,042. 


Issues : 
Borrowers, 
Here is a survey of the first full year’s working 

of the library showing that the spectacular 
results achieved in the first seven months of the library's 
existence have been full) consolidated, and that further 
improvements have made. \ further 
population have been rewistered as 


service, 


been 7,600 
members of the 
readers, putting a great Strain on the already over-taxed 
book stock 1,000 new subscribers living bevond the 
boundaries of the Borough have been enrolled. The 
novelty of the Junior Library having worn off, there are 
signs that this department is settling down to nor 
mality. Among the many aétivities organised for the 
interest of children are play-readings, 
talks. Visits of schoolchildren have also been arranged. 
The Reference Library was extended during the vear, 
and very good use has been made of the improved 
The success of a number of art exhibi- 


story-hours and 


service there. 
tions has led the Committee to consider the policy of 
providing an Art Gallery, a number of items having 
Cultural 


ce hates, 


already been colleéted with this end in view 


activities sponsored by the Library include 


art discussion groups, and play-reading groups. 


Book Selection Guid 

A Descriptive List of Books 

of Interest to Librarians 

PROFESSIONAL 

ASSOCIATION OF SPECIAL LIBRARIES. Report 
of Proceedings of the Nineteenth Con- 
ference. 1944. A.S.L.I.B. 6s. od.net. 

“ Aslib ”’ at its latest Conference (the 19th) seems 
to be an aétive body. It is to be hoped that its firt 
and most important work ‘‘ The Aslib Direétory” 
published in 1928, will soon be replaced by a new 
edition. The Conference discussed a valuable series of 
papers on “‘ The Empire Contribution to the Flow of 
World Information.” The usual Reports of progress 
give interesting details. 

Barn, Vicrorta Arr GALLERY. Catalogue 
of Drawings of the City of Bath from the 
Eighteenth Century to the present day. 
Seleéted from the Permanent Colleétion of 
Drawings belonging to the Corporation. 
On Exhibition June 8th-23rd. 

\n interesting colleétion of drawings of the City 
formed the first post-war Exhibition at the Viétoria Arn 
Gallery. The Catalogue notes on the 
artists showing the connexion with Bath, 

Toronto Pusiic Lisprary Boarp. Reading 
in Toronto, 1944. Sixty-first Annual Re- 
port. Illus. Ryerson Press, Toronto, 

Chiet Librarian, Charles R. Sanderson, M.A., B.Sc. 
The Library Board is operating a ‘“ plant” valued at 
$1,500,000 and in 1944 the Board expended almost 
$700,000 on salaries, wages, maintenance and books. 
Four million books were circulated in 1944, this total 
when analysed, shows that adult circulation dropped 
by 21,000 volumes, Boys and Girls department increased 
by 25,000 volumes, and the Reference Library issued 
14,000 additional volumes. In every way the Library 
has been doing satisfaétory work during this period of 
the war and the specifications of the various aétivities 
show admirable results. 

GENERAI 

BeveripGe (Sit William, K.C.B.,  M.P.) 
Why I am a Liberal. Jenkins. 2s. 6d. net. 

The result of the General Election is an interesting 
annotation on Sir William Beveridge’s confession of 
faith. 

Boropin (George) 
The Song of Samarkand. 
15S. od. net. 

I'wo thousand vears and more before the birth of 
Christ, Samarkand was famed in history and legend 
as the Golden City. Situated in a valley above sea level 
to which rivers bring rich deposits of fertilizing 
minerals, it has been conquered many times and adorned 
by the conqueror. In this valley or near to it, the 
Garden of Eden is reputed to have existed. Samarkand 
is named after a legendary Queen of Nineveh- 
Semiramis. \lexander and Zarathustra, Mohammed, 
and Ghenghis Khan are among the many who have 
shaped its Story and legend. Now part of the Soviet 
Union, this City in which the author spent his boyhood, 
has had many of its sorrows and degradations removed, 


vives short 


Cradle of Splendour. 
Illus. Staples. 
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its women are beginning to live a more modern life 
and its men are turning to their craft of carpet making 
and of improving dyes. The author writes, not as an 
historian, but as one who has known and enjoyed all 
he has seen and heard of this most romantic City. 


Printers’ 


British 


BRITISH STANDARD, 1219: 1945. 
and Authors’ Prox of Correétions. 
Standards [nstitution. 2s. od. net. 

lo all those who have proof-reading to do this 
handy and concise guide to the subjeét will be 
thoroughly welcome There are times when even the 
expert feels at a loss to convey to the printer just the 
changes he requires in order to put a phrase or para- 
graph to rights. In these days of expensive printing it 
is the more important to cconomise in correétion and to 
make as clear as possible the desired alteration. Such 
marks should definitely be Standardised to case the 
printers’ labours and here is the nucleus of such 

Standardisation 

EppestEIN (John) Genera/ Ed. Denmark- 
British Survey Handbooks. No. V. Fold- 
ing Map. Cambridge University Press. 
3s. od. net. 

This is a composite work. Mr. Sten Gudme con 
tributes two chapters on Denmark under the German 
Occupation, other sections are from the pens of Mr. 
Blytgen Petersen, Mr. Anker Svart and Miss Kathleen 
Gibberd. An Appendix describes in concise form the 
constitution of this democratic monarchy, the executive 
power resting with the Crown and the administration of 
justice with the Courts The Rigsdag consists of an 
Upper and Lower House, the former with 149 and the 
latter with 76 members. The form of Local Gov ern- 
ment, Currency, Weights and Measures and Social 
Insurance are also dealt with sufficiently fully to give 
the ordinary reader a general survey of the adminis 


tration 


EppstrEIN (John) Genera/ Ed. Hungary. Brit- 
ish Survey Handbooks. No. 1V. Folding 
Map. Cambridge University Press. 3s. od. 
net. 

No. IV of this useful and praétical Series deals with 
Hungary and, as can easily be imagined, is not quite so 
simple in its treatment as are those of the better known 
and more Stable of the countries under survey. It 
provides, however, an accurate background for more 
extended Study and, whilst the editor has made use of 
several Standard works on Hungary, it would have 
helped the student if these had been listed in the form 
of a short bibliograph The changing frontiers are 
indicated in a map facing Chapter II 


Evans (Ruby) Easy-to-make Dolls. Illus. by 
Lesley Gordon. With full-sized patterns 
for making ten different Dolls. Lutter- 
worth. 2s. 6d. net. 

Just the thing to please the kiddies at the present 
time when toys are both scarce and expensive. Dis 
carded underwear, old stockings, pieces of cloth saved 
from dressmaking and any other remnants can be 
utilised as material for doll-making. Instruétions are 
clear and exact, illustrations are helpful, and it is only 
necessary to follow the “ Ruby Evans” way of doll 
making to achieve success. 





Gorka (Professor Olgierd) Outline of Polish 
History, Past and Present. Maps. Alliance 


Press. 8s. 6d. net. 

This second edition of Gorka’s short work has 
been revised, enlarged and newly translated. It has 
been brought up to the beginning of this year and is 
divided into two parts, the first dealing briefly with past 
political history, and a short account of Polish cultural 
life, and the second with the country’s economic and 
financial position, industry, mining and commerce 
whilst a conclusive note sums up the present position, 
the author having attempted only to formulate the 
facts, leaving the reader to form his own opinion as to 
the positive and negative aspeéts of the present 
position. No small task, the reader will opine, but the 
author has at least given a reliable and succinét record 
as far as it lies in his power to do so. 

Herkiors (H. G. G.) For Such a Time as 
This. Lutterworth. 4s, 6d. net. 

rhe present time offers many valuable oppor- 
tunities to those who wish to improve co-operation 
between the Churches. The Christian Church should 
be a community, a thinking community, which aéts 
in the light of the Gospels and the awakening power 
of modern experience. Mr. Herklots shows that the 
facilities of modern existence have helped the expansion 
ot Christianity since the nineteenth century. With 
constant reference to the Gospels he points the way 
towards a wider understanding and a universality of 
Christian aétivity. 

LANGDON-Davies (John) Achievement in the 
Art of Healing. Achievement Books No. 4. 
General Ed., N. Carrington. Illus. Pilot 
Press. 2s. 6d. net. 

These useful Achievement Books should be care- 
fully filed for future reference. Nothing can be of more 
humane importance in the aftermath of war than the 
healing of the wounded, and No. 4 of the Series is 
devoted to this subjeét. Great discoveries, both in 
medicine and surgery, have been made during the past 
six years, and this well-illustrated publication is intended 
as a guide to improvements in methods of healing, 
the achievenuntsehaving led to a general advance in 
scientific knowledge. 

Linpsay (Jack) Second Front. Dakers. 3s. 6d. 


net. 

Sometimes the language is rugged in this many- 
sided picture of “* Second Front,’’ but it is right that the 
bluntness of mood should be recorded as well as the 
moments of exaltation. Now the “ worst” is over in 
Europe we can see how right the poet is when smelling 
the distant sea he carries the thought on: 

* Moving on a ridge of time, we listen 
and snuff the tuture’s wind. 
We hear the unseen sea. 
It is freedom singing ahead.” 
His last lines in ‘‘ Dawn on Europe ” also look to the 
future, calling as to those bewildered by the shock of 
war “We have crossed a gap, and here we are. 

We're here because we're here. We shall go 

further. WE, 1 mean.” 

MaILiaup (Pierre) The English Way. Oxford 
University Press. 1os. 6d. net. 

To see ourselves as others see us is always a 
salutary lesson, and here we have the views on England 
of a Frenchman who has lived in the country for some 
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fourteen years. He journeyed through many counties, 
visited many of the large learned to know his 
London and to appraise the chara¢ter of the people 
whom he met, and he writes in a simple and attra¢tive 
manner of what he saw and heard, thus achieving a 
readable account of the English attitude towards life. 
When he comes to the period of war and the reaétions 
of the people to Struggle and danger, his mood becomes 
serious, and though not everyone will agree 
with some of his points of view, they will appreciate 
his carnestness and sincerity in presenting them. A 
notable book which should receive the attention which 
it deserves. 


citics, 


more 


Mance (Brig.-Gen. Sir Osborne), assisted by 


J. E. Wheeler. International Sea Transport. 
Royal Institute of International Affairs, 
Oxford University Press. 12s. 6d. net. 

\ valuable work whole of the 
international aspects of Sea Transport. Chapters on 
International Law and International Machinery are 
followed by descriptions of political and economic 
faétors, rationalization and maritime wartare. Inter- 
national organizations of shipowners and seamen are 
very casually dealt with and might have received fuller 
treatment 
MorGan (G. Campbell) The Letters of Our 

Lord. A First Century Message to Twen- 
tieth Century Christians. Addresses Based 
upon the Letters to the Seven Churches of 
Asia. Pickering & Inglis. 6s. od. net 

In the Book usually known as Revelation written 
in solitude by John the Divine, Christ whom he sees as 
in a vision gives him seven special messages to the 
Seven Churches of Asia. Such is the course of human 
development that the types of error and difficulty into 
which these churches tell are liable to waylay the 
Church throughout her history. The addresses in 
The Letters of Our Lord are a meditation on the meanings 
of these messages, both for the churches to which they 
were given and as it has developed through the ages up 
to the present. Differences of opinion and controversy 
on this little-understood Book have no detailed place in 
the work, which should be of very great interest to 
those who would gain a clearer understanding rather 
than enter into a multiplicity of arguments. 

MorGan (J. Late Deputy Adjutant-General. 
Assize of Arms. Being the story of the 
Disarmament of Germany and Her Re 
armament (1919-1939). Volume Il. Preface 
by Lieut.-General Sir G. M. W. Macdonogh. 
Methuen. 15s. od. net. 

General Morgan tells the 
disarmament and her rearmament during the vears 
1919-1939, in a most effective manner. As Deputy 
Adjutant-General in Germany in 1919-1923 he saw the 
aétual process from the inside and illustrates his narrative 
with many interesting personal touches. We look 
forward to Vol. 2, in the hope that Gen. Morgan will 
shed some real light on the method by which Europe 
was bamboozled while Germany was re-arming 


PaNetH (Philip) King George VI and His 
People. \ Tribute to Britain. Illus. 


reviewing the 


Story of Germany's 


Alliance Press. 3s. 6d. net. 
An intimate and well-illustrated little brochure on 
the present royal family, ; 


showing the graciousness of 








King, Queen and Princesses. The personal attitude 
of royalties in their relations with the people have been 
remarkably well stressed at a time when a common 
bond existed most strongly between them owing to the 
danger of enemy aggression. Especially charming 
are the home-like family pi¢tures, but the more impor- 
tant aspect of the position of royalty in the affairs of the 

British Empire and the short survey of British Con- 

Stitutional praétice are carefully handled. 

Power (Maj. the Hon. C. G.) The R.C.A.F, 
Overseas. The First Four Years. _ Illus, 
Oxford University tye 15s. od. net. 

The growth of the R.C.A.P. in the first four years 
of the war was something phenomenal, increasing as it 
did from a mere handful of enthusiastic young airmen 
with primitive aeroplanes into a mighty and magnificent 
air-force. Major Power shows extreme modesty in his 
Foreword in which he does no more than claim a 
preliminary account of the immortal Story of initiative 
and courage on the part of those Canadian flyers whose 
achievements he extols. The exaét period covered is 
from February, 1940, to August, 1943, a glossary of 
terms, a list of orders, decorations and medals are 
included, and the whole forms a wonderful tribute to 
the intrepid valour of these Canadian airmen which will 
Stand as a memento of heroism for centuries to come. 


Reip (Charles, 4.M].1.,Mech.E.) 
of Liquid Suspensions. Food 
12s. 6d. net. 

In these days of shortage of food and many 
methods of preserving it or replacing it by substitutes 
(the German principle of Ersatz) it is valuable to tind 
a work which enters into a discussion of such processes 
as are in use and the deleterious effe& they may have if 
the “‘ life-force "’ is lost during manufaéture, seeing that 
the conservation of this force is essential for trans- 
mission to the human digestive system. To-day the 
chemist’s shops are replete with bottled vitamins 
(so-called) in various forms, and the Stores are full of 
dehydrated vegetable and animal substances. It is 
high time that the truth about aétual food values for 
human consumption should be more widely known 
and appreciated by the masses as well as the specialists, 
and a work such as this which helps to clarify the 
position should be in the hands of the greater public. 
Chapters deal with What is Food ? The Foundations of 
Nature: Theory of Vitalization, Water in relation to 
life, Phenomenon of life, Energy of life, Creation of 
substance, The laws of Nature, Plant life as food; 
Purpose of Food, Possibilities of Vitalization, Prepara- 
tion and use of food; Methods of Vitalization and 
some Applications, Vitalization of milk, Vitalization 
of Dehydrated meat, Vitalization of liquids in brewing, 
Vitalization of grape liquor, Vitalized tea powder, 
Vitalization of liquids in sugar manufaéture, Canned 
fruit and vegetable, Vitalized potato powder ; Power— 
Food. 


Vitalization 
Trade Press. 


Rosertson (Archibald, M.A.) Morals in 


World History. Watts. 8s. 6d. 

This work forms an exposition of ideas of right 
and wrong as evolved from the days of savagery through 
various epochs of civilisation to the present day. 
Throughout the stages of primitive man, during the 
birth of civilisation, its development in Egypt, Baby- 
lonia, Palestine, India, China, Greece and Rome, he 
plods Steadily and optimistically enough to the present 
day, believing that man’s environment is improving 
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as he Struggles to improve himself. Here is no wishful 
thinking for the future, it is a sound expression of 
philosophy concerning things as they are 


ROSENBERG (Joseph) Nelson’s Pictorial Ger- 
man. A Firét Self-Teaching Course. Illus. 
Nelson. 

his is a basic course in the German language, 
enriched for the young Student with thumbnail sketches 
of the phrase he or she is trying to express. It is an 
easy matter to draw seven small books and learn to 


ss. od. net. 


sav “‘ Hier sind sicben Bicher’’ but when it comes to 
describing a yellow pencil or a brown hat, the idea of a 
picture fails. However, any aid to a new language 


is welcome, and asa I irst Selt teaching Course it is no 
doubt valuable. 


SAMUEL (The Rt. Hon. Viscount, P.C., G.C.B., 
G.B.E.) Memoirs. Portrait and illus. Cres- 
set Press. 15s. od. net. 

This excellent autobiography covers the years 
(politically and approximately) from 1go0o to date. 
Lord Samuel denies the intention of writing a docu 
mented account of his life as he kept no diaries, and has 
founded his Memoirs on personal letters and conversa 


tions his, however, in no way detraéts from its 
interest. Rather the reverse, since it is written in an 
eminently readable styl he text falls into several 


natural divisions, firstly the period of youth and 
apprenticeship to a parliamentary career, secondly the 
parliamentary career itself as from 1902 to 1916, thirdly 
his interest in and work for the cStablishment of a 
jewish National Home in Palestine, *and fourthly as 
from 1925 his return into the political field, his leader 
ship of the Liberal Party and his work as Home Secre 
tary. A notable life, notably told, filled with interesting 
personalities and human contaéts. The second world 
war is barely touched upon and Lord Samuel sums up 
with a conviétion that he has spent a happy life through 
out a tite of social progress, liberty of thought, the 
spread of education, discoveries in science and the 
growth of democracy) May these movements — be 
revived and advanced during the coming peace vears 


WesstER (John) The Duchess of Malfi. With 
Introductory essays by George Rylands and 
Charles Williams. Illustrated by Michael 
Ayrton. Sylvan Press. 12s. 6d. net. 

It is scarcely to be wondered at that Shakespeare's 

Plays overshadowed those of his contemporaries, and 

it is with gratitude that we welcome this satisfaétory 


edition of the more faroous of Webster's works. The 
text has been based on that of F. L. Lucas, a text which 
records “the crrors and the subtleties "’ of the old 
printing offices. The general arrangement of _ the 


reprint has been left in the hands of Mr. Hubert Foss 
\s a prelude to the text are two essays, the first “ On 
the Produétion of The Duchess of Malfi’”’ by George 
Rylands ; the second, ‘* On the Poetry of The Duchess 
ot Malfi’’ by Charles Williams The former gives a 
survey of the phases which lead to the tragic climax, 
thus preparing the reader for a better understanding of 
the drama. The line drawings are notable and bring 
Phis is not the place in which 
to criticise the virtues and faults of The Duchesse 

but is one in which to recommend heartily the addition 
of the reprint to all collections of Elizabethan drama. 


ut its trenchant points 





Witp (Hans) and Popr-HENNEssy (James) 
The Houses of Parliament. Photographed 
by Hans Wild. Batsford. 15s. od. net. 

\re there any Londoners, not to speak of country 
cousins, W ho do not love their Houses of Parliament 
and will not welcome this beautifully illustrated story 
about them ? From beginning to end there is not a 
redundant word or an illustration which does not add 
understanding to the text. If an improvement could be 
suggested it is that a full list of illustrations should 
have been included in the volume. 

FICTION 

BRAND (Christianna) Green for Danger. Lane. 
7s. 6d. net. 

Life in a great military hospital with mysterious 
murders occurring at intervals. There are numerous 
suspects and it takes a long time to clear up the problem. 
The author’s previous books ‘‘ Death in High Heels ” 
were quite good, and she 
‘Green for Danger.’, 


and ‘‘ Heads you Lose ” 
will not lose any reputation by 


BurFoRD (Eleanor) Not in Our Stars. Jenkins. 


8s. 6d. net. 

Gwyneth Garland had rather a rough deal. Her 
father, Peter, whom she loved, came to a sad end and 
she went as governess to some small French children. 
Then adventure and romance came to her and the 
possibility of a marriage with Adrian Frogmore. 
But she Still loved Jeffry Marsden who had gone out 
of her life. Three years passed and misunderstandings 
occurred which were difficult to bridge. Later, she 
reached a sad yet satisfying climax to her love story. 
Burke (Richard) Barbary Freight. Boardman. 

7s. 6d. net. 

\ rollicking Story of hairbreadth escapes and 
adventures on the sea in wartime. If Bill Mason had 
not met Ann Dexter some of the incidents would have 
been different, but Ann is in search of her brother 
Paul, and together they visit an asylum and later an 
estate where they are threatened by enemy agents. 
How they manage to escape and expose the Nazi 
conspiracy gives the reader many a thrill. An ex- 
tremely exciting Story. 

Ciewes (Dorothy) To Man Alone. Jenkins. 
8s. 6d. net. 

Che first meeting between Margaret English and 
Dr. Harvey Stevens is not propitious. They collide 
in the corner of a corridor and she drops a pile of books 
she is carrying lo her surprise he does not offer to 
pick them up. There are air raids and casualties, and 
gradually the two meet more frequently and become 
friends. Then they combine forces to fight for the 
vood of mankind and in doing so, find their own 
happiness 
Crane (Frances) The Applegreen Cat. A 

Mystery Novel. Hammond, Hammond. 


8s. 6d. net. 

Pat Abbott is a charaéter and Miss Jean Holly, 
now his wife, is becoming one too. It is she who tells 
the story of the series of murders which Start with the 
mysterious death of a servant girl who wore silk 


Stockinys and went on through the house until, if it 
had not been for Pat, not a single member might have 
survived \s usual in these Stories, the criminal is 


the last person to be suspeéted, so much the last that 
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not to give away a clue) is conv iéted 
believe that he (or she) would 


when he (or she 
the reader can hardly 


have ‘* dunit.”’ 
DuncAN (Francis) Fear Holds the Key. 
Jenkins. 8s. 6d. 
The mySterious girl and the extraordinarily fat 


man were almost too much for Derek Stanford, but 
after several murders and the usual adventures in a 
riverside warehouse, things work out all right. 


Howe (Muriel) The Joyful Morrow. Jenkins. 


8s. 6d. net. 

\shton Farley inherits {1, and decides he wants 
to break his long engagement to Patricia Gale. She 
gives him back his ring and decides to Start a new life 
in the Lake Distriét. Here at Monks Cottage, with the 
help of Mrs. Meggus, she Starts a tea shop. There in 
a manner of business she mects Brent Howard, a market 
gardener. Ashton’s Story ends in tragedy and at long 
jast Patricia finds happiness 


KERNAN (Thomas) Now With The Morning 
Star. Lane. 


When Nazi Storm Troopers took over the Cister 
\bbey of Maria Morgenstern, the monks were 


7s. 6d. net. 


cian 
turned adrift to earn their living if they could. The 
Germany into which they went was not only unlike 


the monastry, it was unlike the Germany they had 
known in youth. Work was almost unobtainable unless 
the worker could be vouched for by one of “ the party.” 
Che story follows the fate of Brother Nicholas, once a 
useful member of the community, able to carve wood 
work and work with leather. He drifts from truck 
faétory to farm until he is conviéted and sentenced 
to ten imprisonment in Labour Camp LILI. 
Strangely enough this is the Abbey from which he 
und the other monks had been cjeéted, and since he 
has been unable to cope with the Nazi world he rejoiced 


years 


to find shelter in the Abbey, and wait like the silent 

seed for a new season. The author wrote the Story 

while a prisoner in Germany where he felt more free 
than his enemy outside the gates, 

KniGcur (Kathleen Moore) Trademark of a 
Traitor. Hammond, Hammond. 8s. 6d. 
net. 

Secret service in Panama where German spies 


abounded. Nicholas Duane and Martha Cleeves have 
a great time, and although they Started by breakiny 
their engagement, everything comes right at the end. 


JUVENILE 
ALLAN (Luke) Blue Pete’s Dilemma. Jenkins, 
8s. 6d. 


Ihe latest Blue Pete Story, 
among the 


tells of how this rollick 
ing hero does his bit Indians, trying to 
capture a local murderer 
Disguised as an Indian he is befriended 
tribes, but the davs are chockful of 
danger and surprise Then he has to choose between 
duty and inclination and his choice is the climax of the 


\n implacable enemy dos 
his footsteps 
by some of the 


stor 


ExviswortnH (E. E.) Doétor Noreen. 
Lutterworth. 4s. od. net. 

\ letter Scotland surprise to 

Noreen’s mother It was from an old school friend 

who wanted to send her daughter Sylvia to live in the 


Frontis. 


trom came as a 





warmer south. The two girls were very good com- 
pany, and they were both fond of the country and of 
Noreen’s dog. On their way to school they passed a 
large house that had been empty for a long while, 
One day they saw a Streak of smoke coming up from 
one of its chimneys. They conjured up an unpre- 
possessing picture of the incoming tenant. During the 
winter that followed Noreen and Sylvia went to the 
rescue of a school friend who had gone through the 
ice into the pond near the big house, and themselves 
coming to grief, were rescued by the help of a boy and 
three men from the house. Only then did they find 
that the imaginery ‘“‘ Ogre "’ was someone they already 
knew and that he was to help Sylvia and her mother 
to overcome many difficulties. 


RAYMOND (Moore) 
1os. 6d. net. 


Smiley. Sylvan Press, 


The Story is set in the plains of Western Queens- 
land, where life is quite different from metropolitan 
life in the Mother country. Smiley is a twelve-year old 
and always up to some boyish prank. He makes up his 
mind to earn money by doing odd jobs and buy a 
bicycle. His efforts often lead him into trouble, but 
when he has safely saved 11s. 10d. his school master 
tells him how he can earn {1 a week on a sheep farm 
in the holidays, if another boy will go with him 
Smiley only tos. by gambling, but Still saves 
{£2 10s. to put in his bank-book. The boy earns the 


loses 
readers sympathy to the end, though his chance of 
buying a bike recedes into the future. 


Strronc (L. A. G.) Sink or Swim. Lutter- 
worth. 5s. od. net. 
The Story begins with a cricket match. Terr 


Barton cannot take an aétive part in this or any of the 
school games because of an accident which had 
affected his hea'th. He put his into his 
school work and was put into the sixth form a year 
ahead of his contemporaries. This placed him in a 
difficult position with regard to his old friends, es 
pecially as he is made a prefeét. He does his best to 
keep in touch with the gay sparks whose company he 
enjoys without actually taking part in their escapades 
erry learns a good deal from his experience of boys 
and masters as well as from his Studies. He becomes 
popular and “ normal” in the eyes of his fellows by 
the parts he takes in school theatricals and by coming 
in second to a much stronger boy in a swimming race, 
with a scholarship to an Oxford 


best energy 


before he leaves 


College 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 


AGENDA. Quarterly Journal of Reconstruétion. 
Vol. \uvust, 1944 \.L.A. BULLETIN, June, 
1945, The Christian Pacifist, July, 1945... LAWN 
TENNIS AND BADMINTON. The Official Organ 
of the Lawn Tennis Association, July, 1945 rHe 
LIBRARIAN, July, 1t945.—THE LIBRARY AS 
SISTANT, July-August, 1945.—THI LIBRARY 
ASSOCIATION RECORD, July, 1945 —LIBRARY 


JOURNAL, June, 1945.—THE MAJOR WANTS TO 


HELP FREE SERBIA, Christian Science Monitor, 
February, 1945.—MORE BOOKS, Bulletin of the 
Boston Public Library, June, 1945.—THE NEW 


rRICOLORE, May, 1945. 
ASKED FOR IT, 


LEADER, May, to45 
rROUBLE WITH TITO? WI 


House of Representatives, May, 1945. 
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AND THE USUAL FEATURES 





Editorial 
\LREADY there is evidence of activity in library circles that was difficult or impossible during 
he war. A.S.L.1.B. did continue its conferences and the successful one held last month was a 


useful member of the series. This month the London and Home Counties Branch of the L.A. 


neets for a week-end conference at Brighton where some interesting matters are on the 


programme but, what is more useful, we are able to resume again the pleasure of lounging 
and discussing together for a more extended time than we have been able to do lately. The 
South-Eastern Regional Library System has held its Annual Council Meeting at which some 
important organization matters were settled and Mr. McColvin continued his missionary 
vork on post-war possibilities. The School of Librarianship duly began its resumed career 
on Oétober 3rd. The Library Association Council has held its first officially correét meeting, 
having been released to do so by the Privy Council. Up and down the country there is 
the profession is stretching itself as a preliminary to awaking to activity. 


! 
* * x 2 + * 


evidence that 


One of the revivals that can be expected is the lecture in libraries. In many libraries 
ectures have been in abeyance for reasons good enough. The question of the payment of 
ecturers is Still a matter to be settled. Some libraries, of which Liverpool was the chief 


example, connected series of celebrity lectures with the library system, not because they were 


sidered to be library activities, but because the library seemed to be the most appropriate 
department with which to connect them. It is worth asking if in the new era of wireless 
lectures it is really worth while for libraries to continue what must be their rather inferior 
competition. A contradi¢tion of that adjective is the remarkable series just announced by 


Bristol. The fortnightly public lectures are to be given by Sir Ernest Barker, Geoffrey Grigson, 
Mrs. Williams-Ellis, Compton Mackenzie, the Rev. Nathaniel Micklem, Sir Stephen Tallents, 
H. |. Massingham and other distinguished lecturers. Mr. Ross’s list, with its brief reading 
lygestions, continues a really remarkable achievement. 
* x * + o* 
The question Mr. Berwick Sayers asks in this issue is worthy of development. It is 
' 


clear that the congestion of claims for priority of money and facilities will leave every general 


I 





and special cultural interest as amongst the “‘ also ran,” unless there is some more effective 
advocacy than now appears. The whole series of arts and sciences represented by literature, 

isic, the art gallery, the museum, the theatre—are a sequence in which every librarian must 
be interested unless he has no vision of the whole educated life. The supporters of them must 
collectively be a great force, but nothing seems to unify them effectively. The techniques are 
distinct and some are of wider compass than others, but the intellectual, emotional and spiritual 
life is the purpose of them all. If this faét were so recognized that they could combine for 

itual advance and defence, what would be the result ? Would the plans of the combination 


be too formidable for the town councils, at whose conviction their advocacy would be aimed, 
undertake ? Perhaps, but will the separate and contending claims be likely to be more 
acceptable - Perhaps again, but in the current demand for community centres the community 
of the arts and their public provision seem to be implied. 
* * x » * 

\ preliminary step might be the formation of a Council of Libraries, Museums and Art 
Galleries in which common ground should be sought, ideas pooled and policies considered. 
The constituent bodies—the L.A., the Museums Association, A.S.L.I.B. and so on—would 
remain completely autonomous and the sole purpose would be mutual support founded 


a common need, sympathy and appreciation. 


Vol. xlviii., 546. 
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We have been interested to hear that Coventry has decided to expend { 20, on the 


erection of a temporary central library. Such buildings may be, as we have frequently sug 
gested, much more useful than a more permanent type. No-one suggests that a beautifully 





ned and permanent building is not to be desired but, we repeat, most towns find them 


selves saddled with permanent bui rs which they would gladly scrap as no longer good 
4 
bl 


for modern practice, but are unable to do so owing to the excellence of the work and material 


which brought them into being. A building that can be removed and replaced every thirty or 
forty years is the modern ideal of many librarians. 


\s we have often remarked, there is no method yet devised, at any rate in England, 
by which the reading life of any person over an appreciable length of years can be recorded. 
1 Graduate School of ] ibrarianship in Chicago University 


in this direction ; it takes social groups and by means of questionnaires draws out their reading 





habits Statistically and from these Statstics inferences are made. Pierce Butler’s interesting 
Introduction Library Science, 1933—really a condensed, tough little book on book-seleétion 
is in the nature of a plea for community study as a preliminary. This, most librarians know 
from their « mmbined experience Just recently it has been declared that medical men as a class 
are not seriou r continuous readers ; that, it is averred, is the result of observation. A few 
cat iv VC ere informed that ** doctors of medicine are amonygst the best of readers.” 
Here are two contrary Statements, both made by competent librarians. They illustrate the 
cmpirical cnaractet tout! or 
Wi te a complaint a well-known editor-librarian makes that, of three journals 
to whom he sent a letter, only one published it. May we not, in such cases, fairly assume that 
uch a writer knew the recipient of his letter would know that he would also publish it in his 
wn journal 2 Is it really tair that we should be asked to repeat what we believe is appearing 
ewhere ? We welcome correspondence, be it constructive or even merely critical, so long 
as it is accompanied by the name ot the writer, although that may not be for publication, and 
ng as it appears to be sincere. The complainant answered both these conditions, but we 
emind him and every other « rrespondent, that we expect To receive etters that are addressed 
» ourselves a ‘ Every librarian reads every library journal, it he is really interested in his 
\ i and d es not need repetit n 
, " * ‘ * * 
Jast, in his delightful Lébra wd Living included an address ‘‘ A Library of Distinétion, 
in which he so described the Wigan public library. In view of the music-hall jokes about 


the pier” at the famous coal town, it is right that the mportance of another of its teatures 
hould be Stressed. For well over a halt-century Wigan has been served by scholarly librarians 


mur of the book and these in their practica eflorts to realize it have 





been backed by the noble Crawford family, whose own library is famous. Thus Wigan 


of 


possesses, in its reference collection, a greater number of literary rarities than any town 


( 
comparable size at d more than many much larger towns. Some ot these Mr. Hawkes brought 
nto view in what he calls his Viétory Exhibition of First Editions of Some Great Authors 
from Chaucer to Stevenson, which was open in the referencs library from June to August 
this year. A capital little descriptive catalogue which we have found most readable is a scholarly 
ccompaniment. Mr. Hawkes himself declared the exhibition open at a meeting attended by 


the Mayor, of the London and North Western Branch of the Library Association, ot whicl 


Mr. Hawkes ts this year President, in the presence of the Earl of ¢ rawtord, who athrmed that 


representatives of the greatest libraries would envy Wigan for being able, practically out ot 
its Own resources, to produce such an exhibition.” Mr. Charles Nowell made a pleasant 

‘ . - ! - 
reference to Mr. Hawkes, who has completed twenty-five years at Wigan, as a librarian of 


| 


high repute who had made special subjects in librarianship his own. 
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Can Libraries, Museums and Art Galleries be 
mutually helpful ? 


By W. C. Berwick SAYERS 
Chaucer House accommodated the conference of the Museums Association on July 5, 
hen Dr. D. A. Allan delivered a presidential address which is of much interest to librarians, 
en those who are not also museum men and hold that librarians and curators are distiné 


pecialists The qualities he required in a curator were, to a great extent, those we premise 
f a librariar he ould be a psychologist so that work for the public may be pursued 


ith knowledge of the people and purposes catered for by visual education; he should be a 
an of ideas; isolationism and acute individual specialism could be ‘‘ the occupational 
seases of museums” and this should be overcome by staff team work, conferences and 


For efficient service after the war it was estimated that a force of at 


/ 


east curators and 3 technicians would be required. It must not be supposed, I may 
ject, that these positions are available as a matter of course to aspirant curators ; they are 
suggestions of hopes rather than promises, which rise out of the post-war policy report of the 


\I iscums \ Clation, emb died ina booklet, \lu bE) ina 1? Galleries, a Nati nal Service, 
hich also came under discussion and, in some ways, resembles the similat report of the 
Library*Association. It suggests, as we do, a board resembling the University Grants Com- 
tee to consider schemes and make grants, to inspect to secure standards ; and also to main- 


tain a pool « rN TRS f art and maintain a national systen f training in art appreciation. 


t \ thus be seen that the Museum is to be aligned with the Art Gallery. Provision 
town plannit schemes for museum and art vallery, should be made now, even if the 
ldings are not realizable immediately. The buildings’ suggestions are interesting. Grants 
ould include moneys for attractions such as lecture halls, with provision for film-displays, 


s<hibitions and concerts, “‘ a reading room” and a cate. They should be open long hours, 
ind special emphasis is laid on catering on the argument that museums have to compete with 
popular entertainments such as cinemas and should be able to offer equal attractions. 
Libraries, which attract ten visitors to the museums’s one, are not mentioned ; which ts 
natural as the minds of Englishmen are compartmented in an extraordinary fashion. The 
L.A. Report does not mention museums or art galleries. It will be seen here that the museum 
reachin nto fields which were not hitherto its own. Concerts, fo1 example, have no 
ubt come into the picture as a suggestion from Dame Myra Hess’s lunch-time recitals at the 
National Gallery ; but otherwise they have usually been given by public libraries, possibly 


the assumption that the music collection, which is a specially-strong feature of many 


raries, is exploited thereby. The curator may retort that he has a colleétion of musical 
rument hich he can exploit by concerts ; to which the librarian may rejoin that no such 
collection can cover comprehensively the musical field as can a representative collection of 
« Such at iment Is valueless unless it leads to utual understanding and possibly to 

( perati ‘ he eading room” in the museum, although we assume that it must 
appropriats the exhibits, is a definite challenge to a part of the library service. Every 
iscum must Nave spacc where suitable catalogues and guides to the collection may be 

( ulted « t ably but an orthodox reading room suggests further possibilities; 7.e., 
it the town library should yield to the town museum all its books on the subjects within the 
cun a absurd pr position as it Stands; but it does lead logically to the conclusion 
library museum and art gallery should group together, so that the less-used institutions 


, , . ot . 
av be able to work with the one universally used. 


| have not seen yet a post-war policy report from the curators or direétors of art galleries. 





| 
re is probably one in existence, or in embryo. All these agencies of culture, art gallery, 

ary and eun ave a semi-nat | character or at least a regional one, but, in the 
cipalities, they are administered by the local authority. All face the same town council 
cism and have vercome our natural British inertia and indifference, where there is not 
active opposition. Are they likely to achieve this successfully if each approaches the same 
rity independes tly doubt it. So far there has been no attempt of the three to get 


ether to present their case as a united one. Has it occurred to anyone as a possibility ? 
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Changes of Names: 
Librarianship 
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for, or ‘ 
both about 1856-97), and also the ‘‘ Metropolitan Commissioners (or 
1 anc ( sioners of Sewers ot the Metropolis ” (about 
ite ( lat DO CICS, g., departments o1 committees 
¢ ye od change their names, as It were, 
il enterta Stance known to the writer in recent 
( ible changes in the name of a ministry (each name here 
ca ) of the subordinate entities, a few of which also 
Main headit at en in chronological order 
t t name a 1: joint publications with othet 
d. 10) ? \Miinisrry oF Works AND BUILD- 
» BUILDING formerly, \ 940, OFFICE OF WORKS, 4.?.). 
Wo AND Br ING ntinued under Min. of W. and 
3 IND wider Min. ot Works). 
B ING MATI ALS S 4 MSATION nt. under Min. ot W. and 
DirRECTO E, |. 
( Desi under Min. of W. and Planning 
mn Ce Wal BETTERMEN nt. under Min. of W. and 
DIRECTORATE |{¢ COMMITTEE . . ., above}. 
B Coun FI Hn Min. of W. and Planning 
\ ai ia *y 
, ( merly, % 942, M. or WW. AND BUILDINGS, 4.”.). 
WOR! AND BUILDING merly under Min. of W. and 
under Mi t \ : 
\ Bb \EA I Al i) LNDAI ) 4 ON f rmer/y “nde? Min. ot 
( Nl \ 
( ( l D (,* a a preceding]. 
P \ BUILDING . it. under Min. ot Work 
( . oO » Bi MENT ( formerly under Min. ot 
DD Js Min. or TOWN AND Country PLANNING, 4.2. 
Buu ( iM i uw Min. of W. and Buildings). 
| I re We , 
{ MEIN RY OF WO AND PLANNING, @.?.). 
\ » Bi YING winder Min. of Works anc 
B IND Min. of W. and Buildings 
B ' Ls ALS STANDARDISATION (formerly |as prec.] (a/so 
Sta ( CC 
i rF B NG P RAMM CONSTRUCTIONAL DEsi rmerly 
>. 
E OF Con ON DESIGN rmerly under Min. of W. and Planning) 
/s Directorat B ling P i C.D.), g.v. 
r P War B pInG ( formerly under Min. of W. and Planning 
( known as Committee on Building Matls. Standardisa 
rf yendent ot the question vether the committees should 
der their own names, where distinctive. 
| ES present a somewhat different problem into which it ts imp« ssible 
il rious vacillations crop up. 
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he Citv of London ” and the *‘ City of London Commis 
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Here, too, nineteenth-century government reports, especially those of parliamentary 
committees, are an inviting quarry for speculation, as shown (e.g.) in the author catalogue 
(1937) of the R.I.B.A. The Select Committee on Government Offices (Appropriation of 
Sites) Starts the ball rolling (p. 428 of catalogue, foot of first column) by publishing two docu 
ments in two successive years (1896 and 1897), each merely labelled ™ Report,” but with no 
further differentiation except the command number. The Select Committee on the Ventilation 
of the House [of Commons] goes one better (p. 429, first col.) by giving birth to no less than 
five documents, labelled in order ‘‘ Report ” (1884), ‘* First report ” (1886), “* Second report’ 

1886), with an index, tailing off with a mere “ Report > (1886)! One would have imavined 
that the discontinuity would have been self-obtrusive. Another puzzling example presents 
itself, on the same subject, by a later committee of similar title (p. 429, top of 2nd col.) : in 
1903 a “ First report” as well as an unnumbered “ Report” occur and in 1904 another 
unidentified one appears; ten years later another numberless one is published. A more 
obviously funny series (always assuming the catalogue to be correét) is that of the Seleét 
Committee on Metropolis Improvements (p. 430): first, an unnumbered one in 1836 and a 

Second ” in 1838; then four bearing no recognisable relation, with titles caretully specified 
in the catalogue in inverted commas—" First report,” 1839; another ‘ First,” 1840; then a 

Second ” in 1840, and a “* Report ” (merely) as an anti-climax in 1841 ! Command numbers 


alone show their identity and sequence. Finally, the Committee on Museums (p. 431) is 





charged with a ‘‘ Second report,” 1897, and a *‘ Second report ’’—"'|different document], 
adds the catalogue—in the tollowing year! Here is an exercise in ingenuity for the brave 


historian of governmental archives. 

d It must be remembered that some instances of varying forms are rather ALTE 
NATIVE than CHANGED forms, ¢.g. the change of spelling in another language, though it 
occurs in time, is not a substitute for the original or native form. Moreover, many societi 
adopt, or vet dubbed by, a2 SHORTENED name which avain does not supers de the rT inal 

the Committee for the Survey of the Memorials of Greater London usually kr n 
as 
Committee,” and the first is best adhered to. Some such casual abbreviations are afterwards 


and adopts in print, but has never ofhctally changed into, the name ** London Survey 
abandoned, e.g., the journal Architectural Design and Construction wore the phrase for several 
years without the first word and then revived it, atter confounding the binders ; here vigilance 


s needed not make premature or precipitate revisions. 


2. ExistinGc Meruaps OF SOLVING (OR ATTEMPTING TO SOLVE) THE PROBLEM 

No settled line of attack seems to have put torward by authority or other source ; ior 
mation on the practices of individual libraries are hard to get, and would be appreciated by 
the writer. The British Museum theoretically alters its headings to contorm with changes, 
but in practice ts unable to keep pace, as in fact must any library of considerable size, 
3. PROPOSALS FOR A SOLUTION 

It is assumed that the tacts and dates of change are known; where complexity exists 


the best way to Straighten matters out appears to be to compile a graph or table with the dates 


vertically and the various titles horizontally in alphabetical order, and group the items where 


identity appears certain. 


[There would appear to be three alternative methods ot dealing with the problem: a 


possible fourth, /d , IS aS unhelpful in this as in some other fields i rives 


uidance to the reader. 


(1 All the material can be lett under the ORIGINAL heading, with some such formula 
as the British Museum's, ** Institute ot Architects, affermards Royal Institute, etc.” References 
must then be placed under subsequent names This ts the easiest but the most unhe ptul 
method tor current use. 

il The material can be divided, each document being put under the name of the body, 
AT THE TIME OF PUBLICATION. Cross (/.¢., mutual) references must be added both ways This 

be recommended where a change in the nature or scope of the body occurs, . Othce 
* Works to Ministry of Works, or Ministry of Works and Planning to Ministry ot Works 

mply) ; in some respects it is the easiest method, and certainly the most objective, avoiding 
the anomaly of anachronistic headings and titles. It is adopted tor convenience in the 
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ial can be CHANGED AS CHANGES occuR, being bodily transferred 


yut avoidin r premature changes to casual or uncertain variants, 


s must be shown chronologically in the heading. Refer 


nder past, /.c., vacated, headings.—This is the best for current use, 


Letters on 














existing name and desire recent publications ; if the changes 
can be deceived into thinking that earlier entries emanate 


1923 utterances from the British Broadcasting Corporation. 


nevitable time la re 
tat adopted at the R | B \. S as follow : Method (11) 
| where doubt exists ; method (iii) adopted as far as prac- 
continuity exists idopted where the change is trifling 


rence, ¢.¢., National Book Council to N.B. League. 
\FFECTED 


as been that the headings (or titles) occur in an author 
ca rader of both head n and title S. In classified indexes 
same Committee will fall together in the subject in chrono- 

persist except where grouping under one comps mnd 


ARIFYING ITS ASSOCTATION 
y that ours does. It may well be that the pinpricks to which 
mms of a virility which the others lack. Or, just possibly 
remark of a your brarian that we are too maladroit 
he real reason. Or, again, it may be that Iam not sufficiently 
1 touch with 


unication f other professions to be it 

up their leaders. [ am fain to believe that not we alone are always 
ce” writer, © had not paid his L.A. subscription, 
that his L..4. R d was Stopped without enquiry into his 
having his Service pay ide up by his authority, he was 
\. and without apparent redress. | should like to know the 
the opinion at the notorious general meeting that all 
ind had been given eve consideration where they could 

t sort. Did the ember in question answer the enquiry 
re i real erievance, there are forty members of the L.A. 
lo rush off complaining letters to the press does not 
t has approached the L.A. through its Secretary (which is 
rary officers or Council and ha been ill-served or ignored, 

Has he made such an approach ? 


ise, now the war is over, what librarians above all things 


e. We have got to get together and show a solid front to 
know our fellows, admit their worth and support them on 


much vround for self-complacency here, and we do know 
hey are now) to establish 
rHICAL CODE FOR LIBRAR 
the childish course of abusing thei predecessors, of making 
ive and that which is given by others; they Still are 
s to the si nplest acts and they are too rarely tolerant of 
ve are a faulty crowd. This very letter is a proof that | 
[ admit that, but that does not make the fault less. | 


y policy is adopted by the majority of my profession | am 
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morally bound to support it. Do I always do it in praétice ? I realize that when a reader, say 
a visitor from another town, says that the library there is inefficient, that I ought to say all 
I can in defence of the librarian. He may not be worth the defence but I am speaking to a 
layman. | HAVE BEEN AWAY 

for a few weeks for the first time in years. I went into the country determined to avoid libraries 
but nevertheless visited five. [ went in not making myself known, because after all my name 
would have conveyed nothing—TI am not a distinguished librarian. Two of them were really 
live places with alert staffs, clean buildings and a useful stock. Wanting to consult an A.B.C. 
Time Table I enquired diligently of them all; none of them “ took it.” In one I know 
there used to be a reference department ; it has disappeared. Another had a really charming 
one, well-lit and with the most usual reference books, comfortable seats and tables. But it 
looked after itself! It had four readers in sight and at one end of the room a cleaner was at 
work. I should go bald if my reference library were so left. Why is it so many librarians seem 
unable to produce or manage a live reference library ?. Another town I went to had been badly 
bombed ; its library was intaét to all appearance except that its windows were nearly all gone. 
Its reference library was housed temporarily in an adjacent building but, by some curious 
policy, was open on some days in the morning, on others in the afternoon and never in the 
evening. I was unlucky here, too, as I came on a “ shut” afternoon. The door did open as 
[ watched, and close after, three or four ancient men who were probably members of the local 
archaeological society—or were they members of the library committee ? But, even in bad 
conditions, should a reference library ever be closed in day time ? 

After the dreary weather which in our part of England has gone for summer this year, 
what a relief it is to be BACK AGAIN, 
with the brightly lighted night streets and the signs unmistakenly there, of the revival of ordinary 
life. I even meta set of men in the vestibule of the library grumbling that we closed too early. 
We close at 7. Soon this and many similar simple administrative matters must be considered 
but, before I begin, Mr. Isaacs—or is it Field-Marshal Montgomery ?—must let some of my 
men come back. This is an important question which must be settled entirely in the interests 
of readers. But of how many readers ? Here, again, I am sure librarians are keeping hourly 
observation to discover if there is a real demand—and not the demand of a half-dozen lodgers 
whose object is to make the library their personal club, and who would Stay there all night 
had they the opportunity. I do not despise, | welcome, those whose intellectual life centres 
in the library, but I should like to be sure that it is intellectual or akin to it. 

So as soon as [ can get the psychologically right librarian I shall establish an 

INFORMATION Room 

which shall be a composite news room and reference library, with comtortable furniture, large 
walls for map and picture displays, files for current information which bear on every branch 
of newspaper matter: financial, political and educational. There is nothing new whatever 
in the scheme: it was suggested to the Library Association forty years ago, you remember, 
either by John Bryce or John Morley: can you remember which 2 This statesman thought 
that so many people read only new spapers, often read one only and usually read with no 
background and so most unintelligently. And out of such unintelligence spring most of our 
public ills. No-one is foolish, cruel, ignorant or vile, except a few Hitlers on whatever scale, 
of his deliberate choice ; ignorance is the cause. He thought that such information rooms 
would relieve these conditions. 

And, further, we are appallingly situated because so great is the unawareness of out 
people that they still think we do nothing but hand out books which come together fortuitously 
and have no other purpose. Government and even local authorities possessing libraries, have 
in recent years founded all sorts of information bureaux, duplicating with most inadequate 
equipment the work that can be done well only in a well-stocked library. Let us face up to 
this; the educationists are doing our lectures and talks, ignoring what we have done in the past. 
They call it further education. Their community centres are really libraries, with something 
added. We must see that we get together on these matters or we shall be left standing in out 
own house. 


Vale ! ERATOSTHENES. 
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BOOK AUCTION RECORDS 


A PRICED AND ANNOTATED ANNUAL 
RECORD OF LONDON, EDINBURGH, 
GLASGOW AND AMERICAN 
BOOK AUCTIONS 








olume giving 14,000 quotations approx. 











SUBSCRIPTION £2 2S. NET PER ANNUM, 


Now ready:—Vol. 40 for 1942-43, £2 25. net. 


The | indispensable Guide to the C ‘urrent I Values of Old Books, ea ich 1 





Vol. 41 (Auction Season 1943-44) in the press. 
Owing to the paper shortage the issue in Quarterly Parts is suspended until further notice. 


THE THIRD GENERAL INDEX, covering | ols 21-30, Price {5 55. net. 


HENRY STEVENS, SON & STILES 


(sole Proprietors and Publishers) 


RUSSELL STREET (Museum 0843) LONDON, W.C.1 
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Works by 
S. R. RANGANATHAN. | Public 
Colon Classification 21s. Od. net 
! = > 
Prolegomena to Library Classifi- \ Libraries 
cation . 15s.0d. ,, | 
Library Classification Funda- f 
mentals and Procedure 18s. Od. i Department 
Theory of Library Catalogue » See a i —— 
Reference Service and Biblio i 
graphy Vol I " . 15s. Od. | 
Vol. 2 Bibliography of i 
Reference Books... 268.04... | 125 CHARING CROSS RD. 
Schor ollege Libraries .. 158.0. ., ff FIRST ) 
lassified Catalogue Code 10s. 6d. | LONDON, W.C.2 (Foor ) 
: | Telephone: GERrard 5660 (16 lines) 
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Obituary 


Che death on September 9th at Maidenhead, 
ot Ernest Lancaster- Jones, deprives the Science 
Library of its chief and librarianship of a fine 
ty. Born at Radcliffe in 
at Christ’s College, 
East 
Royal Enyineers 
Macedonia and Egypt, in the 


} , 
forceful personal 


ISO, Ne Wa educated 
Cambridge, and after service in the 
Lancashire Regiment and the 
If Csreece, 
1914-18 Wat 


ir, the Science Museum in 
1920, becomir 


entered 


r Librarian in 1938. This is the 


brief record of the sort most librarians of his 
enerat I but Lancaster-Jones was a 
list " ro alert, expressive and 
b isly ¢ Scs t liberal library views 
i rk t Te terchanve of books at the 
Scien Museu und in A.S.L.I.B. showed. 
tle wa uch concerned, too, the work of 
itt ( he Universal Decimal Classifica 
t HI speeches at conferences and in 
committees held attention. The microfilm 
ad i Staunch advocate. 


Mi Reginald Arthur Rye, -Goldsmiths’ 


Librarian at the University of London, 1906-44, 
dic it ¢ ( September 14th. His 
father, W. B. Rye, is tormet Keeper ot 
the Printed Books at the British Museum 

1 was born September 27th, 1876. 
Dulwich College and King’s College, London, 


educa um and he is also tutored in France 
ind Gs iny In ift« Ss ne rainin is 
" we! ned to libraries, havin 
) uppointed yrarian the tamous 
Frederic David Mocatta wose Mame Is 
( ited in 1 prar\ l University 
College, London, bearing his name. Of this 
\ Jewish library he compiled an accept 
able cata uc In 1905 he went to the library 
of the University, bec principal librarian 
1 yea ite He ade the library the great 
inst nm it now 1 He published several 
rr and hi In\ iluabk LL ra LL NGON 
whic ( iched it third edition In 1927 placed 
all | ind librarians in his debt 
\\ i UTICE nN ieath) ot 
{ in Chark Squire, Chairma f the 
( t Len Municipal Libraries, who was 
ve nown in Library circle 


Personal News 
Mr. L. M. Bickerton, tormerly Librarian ot 


(astict P DTIC Libra na recent] been 
ipp ted Ct Librarian and Curat * the 
\luseu i Act Gallery, Heretord. 

\i \\ i I " 2) Borough Libe- 
rarian, R il Leamington Spa, retires under the 





ave-limit. Service at Cardiff, Coventry and 
Leamington of a cultured competent kind, is 
part of a record which throughout has been 
honourable to himself and our calling. He 
was an early worker for the L.A.A. (A.ALL. 
and one of the principal founders of the 
Birmingham Branch. He and the charming, 
Mrs. well-known at 
conferences and, formerly, at Easter Schools. 


Vivacious Owen, are 


We hope their retirement, which we trust 
will be long and happy, will not rob us of their 
company. 

Mr. A. Piper is responsible for a 
* Brief History of Richmond ” 


nicely 


( ecil 
which prefaces a 
illustrated quarto catalogue of an 
Exhibition of Richmond: yesterday, day, to- 
Town Hall, 
Richmond, from August 18th to September 1. 

Mr. William Shawcross, Borough Librarian, 
Woolwich, has ; 
Trained at Southport and Bury he came to 
Woolwich in 1904 to Henry 
Bond, and in 1912 became Librarian-in-charge 


morrow, which was held at the 


retired at the age of 63, 


serve under 


ot Eltham Library, and in 1940 he succeeded 
Philip C. Bursill as W¢ 


has shown 


wolwich Librarian. He 


enterprise of a modern kind, 

' , , 
especially in book-display, accessible shelving, 
work with children, the 
arranvement of fiction and effective publicity. 
) 


Mr. and Mrs. 
Worthing. 


the use of pictures, 


Shawcross are to live at 


Topicalities 
Edited by M. E. Eu 
Surrey County Library 


, i. , . x 
Several of the bDulictins thi month offe 


help to those returning to civilian life from the 
ISLINGTON sends a 
yn’ Books tor the Sh ypkeeper ’ 
tail trade, while 


Services. very neat 
and usetul List « 


ne re 


to help those enter! 
the “* Bulletin ” for 


Overseas trade was 


July noted new books on 


careers. viven special 


LEICESTER gave 


subject too. 


attention also in this list ; 
books and pamphlets on this 


LUTON has 
ist. of 


ssued guite a good stencilled 


technical books, which should help 


those re-entering industry. HALIFAX and 
SWINTON and PENDLEBURY advise the 
returning men and women on books to read 
Public Library to the best 


LINDSEY COUNTY 


Fairfield 


and on using the 
advantage. Phe 
COUNCIL = has 
Newland, Lincoln, as Headquarters for the 
Lindsey and Holland County 
rround floor will accommodate the 


purchased House, 


Library. The 
Lending 


Department, Reterence Department and Stack 
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Book Selection Guide 
A Descriptive List of Books 
of Interest to Librarians 
PROFESSION AI 
1 Breakin the Acade 
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subject in its fuller aspeéts is essential It is to be found 
this comprehensive general surve The Goverr 
ental and \dministrative relations between the 
{ ersity and Library at ll scussed, whil& 
ANCE Stafl, specia lleétions, buildi and equip 
ent, et are dealt vith 1 separate sections The 
vhol forms, not a text-t f cedure a 
aluable account of the tive tunct s of this specia 
ranch of librarianship and its possible future develop 
nent The tables and other illustrative matter are 
yractical and a bibliovrap! accompanies each seétior 
The we if " f s American Librarians is 
iched ups Vhe re eed dwell the 
1 sabilit I 1 t tr addin the 
to their « t Db , ¢ protessti 


GENERAL 
ph) Sleuthing in the Stacks, 


Tt id S. Mass, 


ALTROCCHI (Rudo 
Illus. Note 


Harvard University Press. $3.5 


and Index. Caml 


The author rightly claims that he has discovered 
to itl 1 uc ices. ¢ C ing forgen 
kc i 1s iar ¢ C Ha ked in book 
$ s, libraries and churches i i s in the world 
he < lved a the ls his 
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Editori 
orial 
Tue effective little conference of the London and Home Counties Branch of the Library 
\ssociation at Brighton gave clear proof of the value of and desire for such gatherings. 
This experience, we are confident, will be understood by our Council and a national con- 
ference should be possible in 1946. At Brighton, amongst many good things, from the public 
lecture by Charles Morgan to the excellent symposium by the Service members, there was 
the important statement by Mr. Goldsack, Chairman of the National Book League and a 
well-known publisher, on the state of British stocks of books. A census made by publishers 
and booksellers had revealed that some 50,000 basic books, which are required continuously 
by libraries, schools and the general reading world, are out-of-print. It may be recalled that 
forty years ago James Duff Brown asserted “ of real, living works of literary and human 
interest, there are perhaps not more than 20,000 in the English language,” and if more than 
twice that number of books are unavailable the condition would seem to be parlous. Of 
course the quotation we have made is not acceptable today nor is the statement unqualified 
in the Berwick Sayers’ editions of Brown’s Manual, but Mr. Goldsack’s figures give us 
furiously to think. We are bound to keep in every town and county a representative collection 
of books of every age and we do know that there is the insistent demand for current books ; 
for some readers, indeed, this means current fiction ; lacking that we are labelled as ‘‘ useless ”’ 
by the most vocal part of the community of readers. 





+ * * * * * 


The paper position still remains a reproach to the authorities who, from the beginning, 
have been quite myopic in their view of the place books have in civilized life. Even now 
their total allowing of paper is 65 per cent. of the 1939 consumption. Lately it was 50 per cent. 
and the additional 15 per cent. is “ for export.” The results can be estimated from Mr. 
Goldsack’s further remark that, even with peace-time paper supplies it would be ten years 
before the loss of basic books is made good; but with the present restri¢tions, and the 
secondary but vital bottlenecks caused by lack of printers and bookbinders—how many 
years ? 

Bs a + > * . 

One result of this and the pulping of thousands of private copies of essential books 
is the rocketting of secondhand prices for books. We have met booksellers in London 
calmly demanding (and getting) thrice the published price for used copies of the two shilling 
and half-crown reprints that were once common. The director of a great Store remarked to 
the present writer that old novels had come into their own: “ people read anything nowa- 
days.” We shall have occasion we fear to return to this matter frequently in the trying 
months, and years, ahead. 

+ 1K ao + om * 

To turn from this national question to its influence on librarianship. One of the real 
dificulties that the library schools contemplated by the L.A. will encounter is the absence of 
text-books. Some of our principal books—Brown’s Manual, Esdaile’s Bibliography and others- 
are out of print. Readers who have any copies that they can spare—do any exist >—would 
do some service if they would give them to the Library Association for school use. 


Vol, xlviii., 547. 
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Mr. Jolliffe writes interestingly in his article on Leicester Extension Work of the part 
the film can play. The project is not new, although possibly it has not been taken up on so 
syStematic and so generous a scale as is envisaged at Leicester. This activity raises several 
important questions. Librarians will remember that many extension schemes, tried in the 
early days in America, came to an end on the advice of a notable librarian that we should 
‘* Stick to our last.” There was a danger, he thought, in spreading our quite limited energies 
over too many activities. We make no pronouncement on it, of course. All such activities 
have only one purpose in the eye of the librarian—their promotion of reading. The library 
has no part in teaching or entertaining, apart from such as is done through the printed page. 
It is possible that the documentary film is a valuable aid to this, but however gox rd the equip- 
ment a library can bring to this work, it will always be regarded by the public, unless very 
carefully handled, as a somewhat inferior competition with the expensively-dressed and 
comfortable professional cinema. On the other hand, the librarian may w ell say that instead 
of two hours of corroding emotional sentimentalism, intervalled by a five-minute document- 
ary film and three minutes of news (which form the average cinema programme), he ts 
producing films of fact and information. The matter is ripe for new discussion, and Mr. 
Jolliffe’s article, we hope, is merely a first contribution to that. 


* * * * * * 


The revival of the library lecture or talk—excellent programmes reach us from Bristol, 
Clydebank, Leicester, and several other places—scems to indicate that our question w hether 
there will be a demand for these in view of the competition of wireless and other agencies, 
is to be answered in the affirmative. The programmes follow, we think happily, the standard 
method of being announcements plus carefully seleéted reading lists on each subject to be 
presented. They are, moreover, miscellaneous and not devoted to lecture courses which might 
reasonably be considered to be the business of the education committee. At the same time, 
we must be careful how we “ limit the sphere of the library,” or much of our work may be 
taken from us by other departments or organizations. 

* * * * ~ a 


Librarians appear in films. We learn from the 4.L.1. Bulletin for September that attempts 
have been made with some success to get librarians depicted more attractively than formerly. 
‘*An understanding and attractive librarian ” is shown in the film version of »1 Tree Grons in 
Brooklyn and Strange Adventure is a film in which Greer Garson, the leading lady opposite 
Clark Gable, appears as a librarian. We are glad to notice this activity of our American friends, 
because our place in vulgar opinion is often settled by the misrepresentations of novelists, 
scenario writers and other caterers for the many headed multitude. A formidable list of writers 
who have light-heartedly, and entirely untruthfully, depicted librarians could be made. 
Whenever these would-be humorous travestics occur librarians should challenge them. 
Example may be taken from the portrayal of Catholic priests in films. They are treated with 
respect, even reverence, because that Church insists that they shall be. We must also insist. 


* * * * * * 


\n examination of Book List 61 of the National Book League, which is on Education 
and has been compiled by the Incorporated Association of Assistant Masters in Secondary 
Schools, is an instructive exercise. It gives some idea of the amount of paper and ink that has 
been consumed by a great profession in illuminating the theory and methods of its work. 
\s the quite unsurprised librarian would expect, it contains in a list of many hundred volumes 
only two on the art of reading : Harris’ How to Increase Reading Ability, which one suspects 
is a book on dexterity rather than how and what to read, and Huey’s Psychology and Pedagogy 
of Reading, which is out of print! Nor is the faét that the book is the basis of education—and 
the list is after all a list of books—in any way recognized. There is not even a mention of 
the school library, without which a school is fatally defeétive. As was illustrated in our last 
issue, the increasing specialism of the various professions seems to shut them off from the 
wider world to which they really belong. Of course in its reach the library transcends the 
school, as the whole of life transcends youth ; but if anything can be done to break down the 
growing separation of schools from libraries it would be a good service to the community. 
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A Librarian in the R.A.F. 


By G. A. Carrer, F.L.A. (Deputy Librarian, Warrington) 


Tue article in the September issue of the ““Lisrary Worip” by Mr. R. Howarth entitled “A 
Librarian in Big Business ” is an account of the daily life of a librarian in a new sphere so 
fundamentally different from my own experiences that I feel these differences should be 
recorded if we librarians are to assess correétly the attitude of ordinary men and women 
towards us and are to make up our minds what part our libraries are to play in the post-war 
world. 

In 1940 then, I was conscripted for military service as a matter of course, and duly 
presented myself for medical examination. One of the doétors on this board noted that I was 
a librarian, and gave his opinion that [ was now about to do a useful job for a change. By the 
time the board had graded me and the subsequent interview with an R.A.F. officer was over, 
I realised that whatever funétion I had performed in life before and whatever value my services 
as a librarian might have been, I was now regarded merely as a ‘* body.” My naked frame had 
been scrutinised, my heart and lungs sounded, my eyes tested and my ears and teeth examined, 
| was a healthy working body and any mental capabilities | possessed were, for the moment, 
of little consequence. 

The subsequent process of becoming a smart airman was not particularly pleasant. The 
men with whom I received my early training were very mixed. Some were teachers, and 
included one with an Oxford M.A., some were clerks, insurance agents and commercial 
travellers, whilst one had travelled from racecourse to racecourse and filled in his evenings at 
unmentionable gambling dens. We were all very much impressed with our former importance 
in life, and inclined to be miserable about our present unhappy lot, and were made even more 
miserable by the fact that none of our instructors were in the least impressed by civilian 
qualifications. By the end of 1940 N.C.O.’s were accustomed to hearing bank clerks, M.A.’s 
B.Sc.’s and other impressive gentlemen ‘* shooting the line” about their own importance and 
so, very gradually, we realised we were now all one. We all wore the same uniform and we 
were all Starting from ‘‘ scratch ” in a new life. 

Mr. Howarth, in Big Business, found that his most obvious flippancies were treated as 
profundities by his colleagues. As an airman | found that the sense of equality acquired by my 
fellow airmen caused them to question and argue about everything that | or any other airman 
ventured to say. 

The only people attended to with respect were our drill instructors, 

This sense of equality has persisted with most serving men, and | have made many 
valuable mental readjustments as a result of having my opinions and beliefs challenged in the 
most surprising fashion. 

[ became a Fitter and an instructor ; later, | too found my way into a Progress Office. My 
duties in the Air Force placed me in daily contact with dozens of different airmen, and Mr. 
Howarth need not worry about missing contaét with fellow librarians, for, in five years’ 
service, I did not meet one. 

From all my contaéts and all my conversations one awful faét emerged with dreadful 
clarity. As a profession librarianship is not understood by anyone outside the profession. To 
the majority a librarian is a counter assistant who places a date stamp on books issued and cards 
those that are returned. A library is a storehouse for books. None realise that books represent 
knowledge and that in libraries knowledge is organised ; or, that the process ¢ f the organisation 
t knowledge is the complicated function of the librarian. The many and varied ways in which 
libraries and librarians can assist the ordinary man are not known by ordinary men. The odd 
individuals who have received assistance from libraries (apart from the books they have 
chosen themselves) have received this assistance as an unexpected chance and have never 
realised that it was part of a planned service which ought to be obtainable everywhere and 
at all times. 

Fortunately there is a brighter side to the picture. The men with whom [ lived did read— 


fa 


more than [ imagined possible—and the camp libraries and local public libraries were 
ransacked to provide a greater variety of reading matter than | ever thought to be likely. 


[ found, too, that my most intimate contacts were willing to listen to my accounts of the 
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library service actual and ideal. Many of them expressed regret that they did not understand 
the potentialities of the library service before. Very few, for example, were aware of the 
existence of the Regional Library Scheme and hardly any were acquainted with the variety of 
Reference Books that-could have been of service to them. 

[It is obvious to me, therefore, that if our libraries are to perform their function in the 
most useful manner much greater efforts than any undertaken in the past will be necessary to 
acquaint ordinary men and women with our capabilities. Equally obvious is the urgent need 
for immediate action if we are not to miss a golden opportunity. Thousands of men and 
women are seeking to rehabilitate themselves in former occupations, and many others to 
habilitate themselves in entirely new methods of life. In the fighting services the service 
information rooms have helped many to realise that information of value to themselves is to 
be found in printed book and pamphlet form. What these service information rooms have so 
far failed to do is to demonstrate where similar facilities can be found in civil life. 

Indeed, such an ignorance of library facilities prevails that letters have appeared in daily 
papers and in journals like the ]/mes Educational Supplement suggesting that information rooms 
of the same type as the service information room should be estbalished in every town and 
village ! 

Our American colleagues have a much better appreciation of the value of publicity than 
is possessed in this country, and British librarians and the Library Association would do well 
to Study the pamphlets, circulating in America over twelve months ago, explaining lucidly 
the part American libraries could play in rehabilitating service men and women and wat 
workers in peace-time employment. 

Thus, after five years’ service, I find myself a chastened and far humbler man than when 
| angrily retorted to the ignorant doétor on my medical board in 1940. I have a greater 
respect for men and women of all types than I had before the war and, what is more important, 
many of them have now a greater respect for me and my profession. With Mr. Howarth I am 
able to record with equal satisfaction that I am now a better mixer. My greatest hope for the 
future is that librarians will quickly come to some wholehearted and unanimous agreement 
on matters of policy so that as a Strong body we may face the task of making our libraries a 
vital entity in the life of the community. 


Some Results from Extension Work in a Public 
Library 


By Haroip Jouurre, F.L.A. (The Southfields Library, Leicester) 


lr is not easy to estimate the effects which extension work has on the more normal activities 
of the public library. If, however, one can assess the results from extra-library affairs in terms 
of Statistics, even to a limited extent, then it becomes possible to claim some justification for 
them. Since the opening of the Southfields Library, Leicester, in 1939, we have experimented 
considerably in this connection, and in this paper | propose to deal with various items in out 
programme. 

Perhaps the most important single feature has been the film-lecture. Sound films are shown 
in the lecture hall regularly throughout the winter months, and in addition, appropriate 
speakers are invited to address the audiences for periods of roughly twenty to thirty minutes. 
\udiences average two hundred per evening and each film-lecture is given twice. A printed 
programme, half of which is devoted to reading lists, is distributed widely, and a display of 
books on the topic under discussion is arranged in the hall. Unfortunately, owing to local 
circumstances beyond our control, it is not possible to issue books directly trom the hall, but 

nmediately after the show the display is transterred to the lending department where the 
books are then available for borrowing, and the display is maintained for two weeks until it 
is supplanted by the next subject. 

Now here a difficulty arises in connection with the compiling of statistics. Table displays 
are a regular feature in this department, and it is obvious that this factor must be taken into 
account in assessing the results from the film-lectures. With popular subjeéts such as ‘‘ The 
Sea,” “ The War,” etc., the books would go in any case from the tables, and it would be 
impossible to determine which were borrowed direétly as a consequence of the visual intro- 
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duétion to the topic. One must therefore choose the less popular subjects and then, if results 
are exceptionally good, it is permissible to relate them to the extra-library activity. 

During last season the following subjects were selected for observation :—“ coal- 
mining,” “‘ problems of youth,” ‘‘ America,” and “ British Empire,” and the appropriate 
books were displayed for the customary two weeks. The most interesting results were observed 
in connection with “ coal-mining.’ The Library possesses only five books on this subjeét, and 
there is little demand for them. In the two weeks however, cight issues were recorded, and in 
regard to three of the books particularly striking faéts were noted. One work, dealing with 
the technical aspects of the subject had not been borrowed for two years and had had only four 
issues in five years. During the fortnight however, this book was taken out on two occasions. 
The second book, covering the coal industry generally, and which had had but seven issues in 
five years, was sought immediately after the film-leéture, and two more issues were noted in 
the following month after it had been returned to its proper place on the shelves. Lastly, a 
popular new book on coal-mining was taken out three times in the test fortnight, a remarkable 
circumstance in itself, and a further six times during the next three months. 

The remaining three subjeéts, although not quite so outstanding in their results, were 
nevertheless very productive in statistics. Forty books were displayed on “ British Empire ” 
and forty-three were issued ; ‘* America” had the same number displayed with thirty issues ; 
whilst “ problems of youth” recorded twenty-five issues out of an available total of 
thirty-five. 

Exhibitions and displays of all kinds occur frequently at Southfields, many of course being 
confined purely to books, but in all cases where other articles are included, a direét relationship 
is maintained with the available reading material. Recently, we have been compiling Statistics 
in conneétion with four different types of displays, namely, a large general exhibition, a long 
term exhibition composed almost entirely of books, a display of children’s books, and a small 
colleétion displayed at an outside exhibition and subsequently transferred to the Library. 

The large general exhibition was staged some months ago. Dealing with the subject of 
handicrafts, some two hundred books were arranged on stands and tables accompanied by a 
variety of articles made in the local schools and evening institutes. Praétically all the articles 
were made specially for the event and a particular point, emphasized of course by us, was that 
roughly seventy-five per cent. were made after direét consultation of our books. This was 
Stressed by placing the appropriate books and articles side by side wherever possible. A 
particularly interesting exhibit was a puppet theatre, complete with puppets and scenery, and 
during the week puppet shows were given in the leéture hall by local school children. In all, 
over six thousand people visited the exhibition in the six days it was open. Publicity was 
confined to announcements locally and a printed book list, but, and this was of especial value, 
the local papers devoted nearly three hundred lines to reports of the event, and published four 
good-sized illustrations. Book issues were very satisfactory indeed. In the two months 
subsequent to the exhibition, eight hundred and twenty books on handicrafts were borrowed 
from Southfields alone, and although we then ceased to keep specific records, we know that 
the popularity of the books has been maintained. 

\ different type of display was ‘‘ Gardening.” This instead of lasting one week was kept 
in being for twelve months. With the exception of a table of gardening produce, kindly 
sustained by local residents, and a number of posters and illustrations, it was confined solely 
to books and pamphlets. An adjunét to this was a regular visit by the City’s Growmore 
\dvisory Officer who set up his stall in the Library and gave advice on gardening troubles. 
Less spectacular in every way than the Handicrafts exhibition, the display nevertheless gave 
some solid additions to our Statistics. Throughout the year over one hundred books per 
month were borrowed directly from the display, and again, although no records have been 
kept, it has been noted that the demand for the books is still considerable. 

For the past few years exhibitions of new books added to the junior department have been 
held twice yearly in the months of April and O&ober. The only publicity given has been 
announcements in the library and in the schools, although in all cases we have had good press 
reports. The books are displayed on stands in the junior department and are available for 
viewing for two weeks. No immediate borrowing is allowed for obvious reasons, but 
reservations may be made, each youngster being allowed a fixed maximum ranging from two 
to five according to the number of books displayed. The number of such reservations has on 
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occasion been embarassing, no less than two thousand being recorded in Oétober, 1943. 
Needless to say we reduced the permitted figure at subsequent exhibitions. A remarkable 
feature, however, has been the faithfulness with which each reservation has been taken up even 
when they ran into hundreds for one particular work, of which fortunately we had a few 
copies. 

Some months ago the local Anglican churches staged an exhibition in conjunction with 
the Church Mission to the Jews, and we were invited to arrange a table of books from the 
library’s Stock. We were able to muster some thirty volumes on the Jews, Palestine, and 
similar “‘ background” subjects. After the exhibition the display was transferred to the 
library and in the following two weeks fifteen issues were counted. This was quite satisfactory, 
but rather unfortunately, it has been found that the demand has now returned to normal. 

\t all these functions it has been our practice to let the book displays and reading lists 
speak for themselves. Lecturers, openers of exhibitions, etc., are not normally asked to refer 
to the books, although occasionally they themselves like to do so. In the early days too we 
explained to audiences the purpose of these extra-library activities, but except in particular 
instances we now refrain from doing this. Now and then where a book or books have a peculiar 
link with the activity we direct attention to the fact that the library possesses a copy or copies. 
For example at a film-lecture where ‘‘ World of plenty ” was screened we pointed out that 
the library possessed copies of Sir John Orr’s Food and the people, and that many of the facts 
and illustrations seen in the film were the same as those to be found in the book. When 
exhibitions of articles other than books are held, especially where those articles outnumber 
the books, we do draw attention to the library’s stock, but even then we try as far as possible 
to let the books advertise themselves. A case in point was the Handicrafts exhibition where 
individual articles were placed next to the books from which they had been made. 

Results from extension work, then, have on the whole been very pleasing. Where we 
have been able to compile true statistics, they have shown that extra-library activities do have 
a direct effeét on reading. 


State Polytechnical Library in Moscow 
By M. Rasey, Direétor 

Tue State Polytechnical Library, Moscow, has been in existence for over 80 years. It grew 
up on the basis of the Library of the Society of Friends of Natural Science, Anthropology and 
Ethnography, founded in 1864, and the Library of the Polytechnical Museum, founded in 
1872. These libraries were merged in 1923 as the Library of the Polytechnical Museum. 
Its 300, volumes were used in their scientific labours by such outstanding scientists as 
Zhukovsky, Timiryazev, Pavlov and Williams. In 1934, the library was separated from the 
Museum and began its independent existence. 

Since 1921, the library has received one copy of every publication on technics or natural 
science, and today has a fund of 1,200, volumes. The library has a particularly fine collec- 
tion of periodicals, of which it has over 450,000 copies, including complete sets of Russian 
periodicals. Among these latter are the first Russian scientific-literary magazines, published 
by the Academy of Sciences and called ‘‘ Essays for Benefit and Enjoyment” and issued 
from 1755 to 1764; the “ Technological Magazine” from 1804 to 1922; ‘* Journal of the 
Russian Physico-Chemical Society ” from 1878 to 1941. In addition, the library has a large 
collection of old patents, standard specifications and catalogues issued by private companies. 

Books tn the library range from volumes on war material published in the time of Peter I ; 

\rithmetic ” by Magnitsky, published in 1703, and the first edition of the French Ency- 
clopedia by Diderot and D’Alembert in 1751, to the latest scientific and popular scientific 
books in all fields of technics and natural sciences. Over 100,000 cards are added 
annually to the library’s catalogues; which include a bibliography of Soviet and foreign 
literature on the history of science and technics, a bibliography of literature on handicraft 
industry and artisanship. Of great help to the reader is the bibliographical index to magazine 
articles. Drawn up in 1939, it contains over 400,000 bibliographical summaries of Russian 
and foreign mavazine articles published in technical literature since 1938. 
references to readers annually. In addition, it 
carries on extensive work in sending information on new developments in Soviet and foreign 


The library gives as many as 4 
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technics to over 500 institutions, among which are government bodies, the Academy of 
Sciences and research institutes, and industrial plants. The information refers to 4,000 
present day problems and touches upon over 20,000 books and periodicals published in the 
Union and abroad. Soviet research and industrial institutions receive short summaries of the 
latest achievements in technics regularly. Translations are made of new materials appearing 
in foreign technical literature, these cover an extremely wide field, ranging from ship and tank 
motors and pipe welding to the manufacture of vitamins and food concentrates. 

In its own reading halls and through books loaned to 500 other libraries, the Polytechnical 
Library serves 30,000 readers. Libraries that receive literature from the centre, include reading 
halls in regional and distriét, factory and research institute libraries in Novosibirsk, Gorky, 
Kursk, Smolensk, Orel, Tula and a number of cities in the Donbas. 

The library has special reading rooms for scientists and pr ‘fessors of higher schools, and 
for graduates preparing theses. Mainly students of higher technical schools use the general 


reading room. The number of books and periodicals called for by the library’s readers runs 


as high as one million a year. 

Exhibitions are set up in the reading rooms of technical and scientific literature, appearing 
on the occasion of outstanding dates in the history of science and technics, and devoted to 
outstanding men. A permanent exhibition displays the work of such great Russian dis- 
coverers and scientists as Lomonosov, Mendeleyev, Lobachevsky, Yablochkov, Kulibin, 
Krylov, Popov, Tsiolkovsky and Kapitza. 

The library publishes bibliographical files on questions of technics, and recommended 
works in various branches, intended to assist librarians and readers of general libraries. 

For many years the Polytechnical Library has done methodological work in library 
administration and bibliography, and in classification of technical literature. 


Letters on our Affairs 


DrEAR ERATOSTHENES, 
CONFERENCES AGAIN ! 

At their last meeting the Council resolved to hold a Conference and an Annual Business 
Meeting next June. Few, if any, members will quarrel with this decision. If the Privy Council 
allow Annual Meetings again, the Annual Business Meeting must legally be held, even though 
the holding of a Conference may be inconvenient. Our Association can’t recover its political 
health until it functions normally with general meetings, elections, and responsible, ballot- 
elected Committees instead of committees nominated by a junta. The Business Meeting ts 
the annual inquest into our affairs, and the criticisms of members there, the votes of members 
at the elections, and the independent responsibilities of the chairmen of departmental com- 


mittees, tend to keep councillors from straining their powers. 


SPOKESMEN 
Two points about this meeting are worth discussing. Far too often the Council have 
erred in asking or allowing the Chairman of the Meeting, or an officer of the Association to 
speak for them, as the late Mr. Tedder did for so long—and so disasttrously. The Chairmen 
of committees (the Education chairman for education, the Finance chairman for finance, and 
so on) should be the Council’s spokesmen. Let the Council appear on the platform as a team, 
Ot as a row of mumchances under an usher. Whenever the Council have used departmental 
Chairmen in this way they have found the Business Meeting readier to listen patiently and 
reasonably. But when one man waves the flag the members are icritated, and take rather a 
pleasure in baiting him. Besides, the Chairmen of committees are more likely to be persuasive. 


We’ve had too much telling the members what to do by chin-thrusters. 
REPORTS OF THE ANNUAL BusINESS MEETING 


Often in the past the Council have given way to the temptation to “ play down ”’ the 
Business Meeting. Members should stop this caper. One way of “ playing down” is to print 
in the Record skimpy reports of the proceedings or no reports at all. Let the members insist 
upon good reports. A certain amount of irresponsible talk is common to every general meeting 
in the L.A., on the town council, or in Parliament. Never mind. The Business Meeting, the 
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\ssociation’s voice, should be recorded, not only for future reference, but because the reports 
encourage the members to take a keener and more active interest in our business. It isn’t 
possible, [ know, but if it were | should at once propose two Business Meetings a year, one 
at the Conference and one in December. 

If our Association only had half the vigour and spirit of the A.A.L. ! But even the A.A.L. 
members seem to stiffen into conservatism almost as soon as they join our Council 

MINUTES OF THE ANNUAL BustINEss MEETING 

For years there was a rumpus about the Business Meeting’s minutes at the beginning of 
its proceedings. Were the Council helpful 7 Never; they were obstructive. ‘‘ There isn’t 
time to read the minutes,” we are told. Of course there isn’t. But with good will the difficulty 
is easily overcome. Print the minutes of the previous meeting as a part of the agenda of the 
Business Meeting in the Conference Programme. With the minutes before them the members 
could put some continuity into their business. They would have a check, a very necessary 
check, upon the Council’s response to the Association’s decisions. Yes; the Association’s 
decisions. Oh, I know all the members don’t attend the Business Meeting. But all the members 
are invited, and it is the most representative gathering we have. After all, only a quarter of 
the members vote at the eleétion of councillors, but ’'ve never heard those councillors who 
are so scornful about the Business Meeting argue that the Council is unrepresentative. Laws 
are often passed in Parliament when not half the M.P’s have voted for them. They are laws, 
none the less. 

Tue Councii’s Powers 

[ note that Mr. Savage, in last month’s Library World, impugned the correctness of 
Sir Parker Morris’s ruling at the recent Special General Meeting. The fact reminds me of a 
curious blunder in the drafting of that muddled revision of the Byelaws which Liverpool 
rejected. 

The Council set out in detail under heads (a) to (f) the business that could be transaéted 
at the Business Meeting ; a sort of menu to which the members were restricted ; a rationed 
agenda! Amazing! However, let that pass. But (f) read as follows : 


(Any other matter of which notice of motion has been given in the summons to the 
meeting, but only by way of recommendation to the Council . . .”’ (Italics mine). 


Could anything be funnier ? If the Cownci/ put forward a notice of motion it would have to 
be in the form of a recommendation to themselves. That’s a fact! However, I want to keep 
to two points now. Note one. It was only under (f) that decisions were to be “‘ by way of 
recommendation.” Under (a) to (e), which included the annual report, accounts, byelaws, 
etc., the Business Meeting was no/ restricted to recommending. For example, any ten members 
could propose a new law, or the revocation of an old law, and carry it at this meeting finally ; 
or they could propose anything on the annual report as a flat instruction—quite rightly. 
The second point is a plum. If the Business Meeting has no power to instruct, as Sir Parker 
Morris rules, why on earth was it necessary for the Council to try to impose “‘ recommending ” 
upon it ? 

We ordinary members must stand up for our liberties ! It ought not to be necessary to 
do so. It wouldn’t be necessary to criticize the Council if the members were treated as 
colleagues whose opinions were worth hearing. 

ZENODOTUS. 


We do not hold ourselves responsible for the opinions of the writers of ‘‘ LETTERS ON Our AFFAIRS.”— 
Editor, Tue Liprary Wor wp. 


Notes 


The Leeds report shows again a vast issue of over 4} million volumes, with the previous 
yeas’s record fully maintained ; except in fiction (adult aad juvenile)—the reason for which 
is obvious. The fiction stocks of most public libraries are weary, and interest in them must 
abate unless new books become available in numbers. We have shown that we do not expect 
this. Mr. Gordon seems to think that there is also, ‘‘ the subsidiary faét that public interest 


in reading is probably waning.” The main difficulty—as with most of us—has been the staffing 
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question, Of a pre-war Staff of 120, seventy are serving in the Forces ; only three depart- 
ments out of eighteen retain their pre-war heads, and in these none of the present staff was 
serving in 1939. Last year forty-one appointments were made to fill vacancies made by resigna- 
tions and the calling-up of girls. In these circumstances, which so many of us share, we have 
a sort of self-congratulatory feeling that we have been able to carry on so well. Certainly 
Leeds is entitled to share it. 


Hackney has a population of 140,000, in the east of London and in what would appear 
to be one of the most vulnerable distriéts. Until last year, although the Central Library had 
received major damage from blast to the extent of losing its roofs, and other buildings had 
sustained minor damage, in no case were the eight libraries put out of aétion. The flying bombs, 
however, of 1944 did severe damage to at least two branches, which involved alternative 
service and readjustment of rooms; and on January 4th the Dalston Branch was totally 
destroyed by a rocket, with loss of several lives (including two of the staff), and apart from 
5,000 books out on loan the whole stock—with the exception of 12 damaged volumes—dis- 
appeared. Yet in spite of this the issues in the system reached approximately 1,400,000, a 
figure that has only been twice before exceeded in the war years and is well above the pre-war 
record. There is probably no better example of British doggedness and the determination to 
carry on than is recorded in the report of the Libraries Committee for 1944-45. The report 
contains an interesting plate of the proposed new central library, which would appear to be 
an impressive arrangement of rectangles with walls consisting mainly of windows, while 
there are two huge projecting sun-traps. The picture, further, does not indicate it the whole 
of the building shown in the plate is the library. 


Of the public libraries of England few are more affectionately regarded, especially by older 
librarians, than Nottingham. As a seed-ground of ideas, as a pioneer, its place is high. The 
late J. Potter-Briscoe, the first librarian, was an influence of incalculable value at an early 
Stage in the Library Association conference history; his refined and book-loving mind 
revolted from the cliques of topers who used these meetings to soak socially ; who formed a 
fraction of the Association it is true, but contrived to include inventors of indicators and here 
and there an open-access man ; and retiring incapacitated after midnight created an atmosphere 
which was an evil influence on public opinion and the younger men of the profession. Potter- 
Briscoe formed a parallel group, especially of younger men who, it is true, have themselves 
passed by time out of the profession, but who, as they have told the present writer, were urged 
to better Standards of personal deportment and to real work and thinking for libraries. He 
had an exquisite taste in literature as his little anthologies witness but he did practical things : 
he published one of the earliest, if not the earliest, library bulletins, he inaugurated half-hour 
talks, before unknown, and he did more—he established the first separate Boys’ Library- 
the forerunner of children’s libraries the world over. He was a member of the L.A. Council 
for many years and retired a Vice-president. His son, Walter A. Briscoe, was a large, genial 
man, who succeeded his father, and extended the Nottingham service, enlivened its aétivities 
by local and national publicity and, indeed, was our expert in “ selling the library to the public.” 
He was Chairman of the Executive Committee of the L.A. and a very popular one. Today, 
under the direction of Mr. Duncan Gray, who has many of the qualities of Potter-Briscoe 
but is distinétly himself, the system continues its admirable way. The Annual Report, just 
issued, shows a happy and progressive position. In 1935 a five-year plan was made which 
involved three new branch libraries, an overhaul of the central book-stock as well as altera- 
tions there : some of this was accomplished when war came to prevent further actual building. 
Nottingham, however, was one of the “‘ safe” cities and there was no hiatus in the work of 
the existing system. Its financial backing has increased continuously, from {£23,000 in 1935-6, 
to £34,000 in the last completed year; its stock from 175,000 to 340,000 and its issues from 
896,000 to 2,400,000. It is a most satisfactory record. Nottingham, too, adopted a five-years’ 
plan in 1935 which modernised the central and a branch library, produced another branch, 
and revised the book stock, and now the Council has approved a re-development scheme. 
The quiet and far-reaching work of Mr. Gray will be followed with much interest. 


Food Trade Press Ltd., have been appointed sole agents in the United Kingdom for 
the title Mayonnaise & Salad Dressing Products, by Joffe published in Chicago, 
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Personal News 


Mr. G. | ° 
Radcliffe), has been appointed Chief Librarian 
of Stockton-on-Tees. 


Topicalities 
Edited by E. R. McConvin 


(The Polytechnic Library, W.1) 


From the BETHNAL GREEN Public 
Libraries comes an excellently printed hand 
book to the Children’s Library. Those of us 
who know the good work done for young 
readers in this system can realize how much 
this booklet will be appreciated. BRIGHTON 
readers had the opportunity recently of hearing 
Charles Morgan on “The Artist in the Com 
munity.” The autumn exhibition of pictures 
at Brighton was opened by Ft.-Lt. William 
Teeling, M.P., on 2zoth Oétober. The pro- 
gramme of lectures organized by the BRISTOL 
Libraries Committee is an excellent one. As 
suggested books dealing with the 
subject of the leétures are given. The Oétober 
number of ‘‘ The Readers’ Handbook ” of the 
BURTON-UPON-TRENT Public Libraries 
gives a good list of new additions. THE 
EAST HAM Public Libraries have just pub 


usual 


lished a list of books on ‘ Building Con 
Struétion and Allied Subjeéts.” It is well 
arranged and up-to-date. The East Ham 
Libraries have arranged two series of talks, 
both dealing largely with travel subjects. 
\nother good programme is that of “ Film 
Lectures’ arranged by the LEICESTER City 


Libraries. A number of Stencilled lists are to 
hand from the SALE Public Libraries. In the 
SOUTHPORT “Library Bulletin” is an article 
by Alan Storey on ‘ Poets in War Time.” 


From SWINTON AND PENDLEBURY 
Public Libraries comes a catalogue of an 
exhibition arranged to commemorate — the 
zooth Anniversary of the Jacobite Rising of 
1745. The new TOTTENHAM Public 


Notes and News” gives as usual 
a good list of additions. Especially welcome ts 
the first number of WOLVERHAMPTON 
Public ‘* Book 
produced and the selection of titles is excellent. 
At the Worthing Art Gallery an exhibition of 
“The Tate Gallery's War-time Acquisitions ” 


Libraries’ 


Libraries’ List.” It is well 


Is now on view, 


Leighton (Borough Librarian of 


| 


| 





Library Reports 


By Herperr C. SAWTELLI 
(Bermondsey Public Libraries) 
Coventry City Libraries.—Report for year 

1944-1945. City Librarian, joseph Sidwell, 
Income from Rate, £12,229. Total Stock 
(est.), 200,000. Additions, 21,814. With- 
drawals, 1,421. Total Issues, 1,073,175. 
Borrower’s Tickets in force 76,428. Branches 

5. Extension Centres, 2. 

\fter successfully overcoming the many difficulties 
of the war years the Libraries find themselves up against 
the problem of overcrowding and the inadequacy of 
temporary dithculties have been 
accentuated by the increasing use made of the library 
service. During the past vear the highest total of books 
issued since 1939 was recorded, representing an increase 
of 155,811 when compared with the previous year’s 
total. Many improvisations have been carried out to 
relieve the congestion and the junior libraries have been 
the sufferers in consequence. Plans have been approved 
for the erection of a temporary Struéture on the site of 
the destroyed Gulson Library. Another headache of 
the Committee is the bad State of many of the existing 
library buildings which were damaged through enemy 
action, of have deteriorated through lack of mainten- 
ance during the war Iwo extensions centres were 
opened during the past year. Gifts of books totalling 
were received from other Local Authorities 


premises Mhese 


over 9,00 
and private donors 


Hackney Public Libraries.—Report for 1944- 


1945. Borough Librarian, H. W. Moore, 
F.L.A. Population (est.), 140,000. Rate, 
4.18d. Income from Rate, {22,780. Stock: 


Lending, 152,351; Reference, 10,109. Ad- 
ditions, 19,086. Withdrawals, 35,585. Total 
Issues, 1,399,801. -Borrowers, 33,754; extra 
tickets, 56,3 Branches, 7. 
The Libraries have suffered grievously through 
enemy aétion during the year being reviewed. The 
Dalston Library, a Carnegie gift, was completely 
destroved and two members of the Staff lost their lives 
Che buildings at Clapton and Homerton received major 
damage, while two other libraries were slightly affeéted 
\lternate services were soon put into operation and the 
majority of borrowers continued to make good use of 
the libraries. The upheaval, however, showed its effett 
in the vear’s circulation which fell far below that of the 
previous year The aggregate issue remained well 
tbove that of the last pre-war year. Prior to the advent 
of the flying bombs the Libraries were heading for a 
record year. Over 2 books were lent to readers of 
other London libraries, and 16,629 were borrowed by 
through the scheme of 
The Report contains some 
those of the 


Hackney readers clsew here 
interavailability of tickets 
particularly 


and “* after.”’ 


interesting illustrations, 
Dalston Library “ betore 
Mircuam Public Libraries—Report for year 
ending 31S8t March, 1945. Borough Librarian, 
Muriel M. Green, F.L.A. Population (est. 
1945), $0,584. Rate, 2.86d. Income from 
Rate, £5,354. Stock: Lending, 35,135; 
Junior, 6,350; Reference, 5,470. Additions, 
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| end 


Juni 2 


4,312. Withdrawals, 3,437. Issues 
ing, 226,036; Intermediate, 8,035; 
49,488; Reference, 22,482. Borrowers, 
11,587 17,640. 1 Branch. 


, 


extra tickets, 
In last year’s Report it was shown that the Libraries 


had recovered from the issue slump caused by evacua 
ion in the early days of the war, but this recovery was 
halted during the past 
Evacuation again took place, pat 
resulting in a big drop in 


Anin proved book 


ear by the flying bomb attacks 
of last summer 
ticularly among children 
book circulation from the Libraries 
fund made possible the addition of a good percentage 
of the best new books published, and an improvement 
in the fiction Stock which had suffered badly from the 
cuts of the last few vears. The part-time branch library 
at Sherwood Park continues to be highly valued by 
residents in that area. The Borough Council are grant 
ing special leave of absence to the Staff to allow them 
to attend schools of Librarianship in order to complete 
their examinations which have so long been in 


terrupted 
\nnual 


Librarian, 


SouTH Public Libraries. 
Report for 1944-1945. Borough 
Harrison Burgess. Population (est. 1943), 
86,13 Stock Lending, 59,427; Refer 

13,341 Branches, 10,692 Schools, 
Additions, 9,209. Withdrawals, 

Lending, 4 Refer- 

ence, 32,479; Branches, 93,730; Schools, 

Blind Readers, 1,225. Borrowers, 

Branches, 2. 


SHIELDS 


ence, 
6,909. 
3,228; 


5,989. Issues : 


12§,666 : 


17,001; extra tickets, 9,296. 

Once again a year of general progress is reported 
Whilst the number of registered readers remains almost 
a substantial increase in the 


Compared with the year 


Stationary, there ts again 
number of books issued 
previous the total circulation showed an increase of 
32,074 volumes, and an increase of 269,015 when com 
pared with the last pre-war annual issuc \ noticeable 
made of facilities 
Bureau 
vrant ot 


ncreasc Was recorded in tne IS 
afforded by the Northern Regional Librarn 
The Education Committee have renewed their 


{300 towards the upkeep of the school libraries, which 
showed all-round progress in the vear just closed 
\rrangements are being made for the return of the 
Museum specimens from Storage, and the Museum will 


x reopened as soon as possible The Staff lost one of its 


nembers who died whilst Japanese hands. 


Book Seleétion Guide 
A Descriptive List of Books 
of Interest to Librarians 
PROFESSIONAL 


JOHN CRERAR LIBRARY, 1895-1944. 


i prisoner 


\n Histori- 
cal Report prepared under the authority of 
he Board of Direétors by the Librarian 


|. C. Bay). Chicago. 

The full story of the foundation, building up and 
present State of the great technical and scientific library 
ot Chicago The first librarian, Dr. Clement W 
Andrews (1858-1930) was well known to librarians on 
this side His attendance at the International Con 
gresses of 1897 and 1910 brought him into contaét 
with many here and his enthusiasm for his library and 
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his profession made him persona grata to all. A very 
record of a remarkable Library. 


interesting 
GENERAL 


\LLEN (Carleton Kemp) Law and Orders. An 
Enquiry into the Nature and Scope of 
Delegated Levislation and Executive Px »wers 


in England. Stevens & Sons. 15s. od. net. 


rhe author claims that one of the aims of his work 
is to trace the process by which emergency legislation 
has developed in the past, its trend at the present time 
ind the implications for the future. Unfortunately, this 
research implies a good deal of discussion with regard 
to technical law, a subjeét not readily comprehended by 
the la Such chapters as ‘‘ The Balance of 
Powers,” (Present 


and Future 


reader 
“Parliament and the Executive 

and a discussion of Emergency Legislation 
during the war, with its many restrictions of personal 
liberty, are valuable contributions to the subject. Those 
who love Liberty, and who does not ? should devote 
their time to mastering these complicated details, in the 
hope that mass opinion may find a way out of the ten 
dency to lean towards diétatorial government authority. 


\SHBRIDGE (Thomas) Why 
Gr rd Waits to be Pr VCE d. 
Inglis. 1s. 6d. net. 

Worldly needs have Humanity to a 
harrowing degree in the past years of confliét, and many 
are in need of healing. This is chiefly the mission of the 
Church Revival can only come about and remain 
fruitful if many people are prepared for its coming and 
vreater numbers of teachers dedicate their lives to the 
spiritual aid of those who turn to the Church. This 
small volume shows how beginnings can be made, 


Revival Tarries. 
Pickering & 


occupied 
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Beaton (Cecil) Far East. Col. frontis. and illus. 
Batsford. 15s. od. net. 


rhis is a personal rather than an official record and 
as such gives an entertaining view of far distant countries 
their peoples and customs. Mr. Beaton is too modest 
when he describes his work as the “ superficial im 
pressions "’ of a casual traveller. It is much more than 
that, comprising a well-illustrated story of experiences 
in Strange places written in narrative form; the kind of 
hook that takes the mind off the tangle of worry which 
is today’s aftermath of war, and gives the reader a 
wider view of life 


CAaMMAERTS (Emile) The Peace That Was Left. 
Cresset Press. 6s. od. net. 

This third volume of spiritual pondering is dedi- 
cated to the young Christian men and women of the 
fighting Forces. The author approaches various 
aspects of the problem of Peace, what it means to God, 
and to Man who with limited understanding and 
abilities may work towards it. Extraéts from letters 
from the author’s daughter, after she had read chapters 
of the manuscript, are included. These throw into relief 
the difficulties as seen by the young Christian and by 
one whose faith is founded on wider experience. Youth 
battling with circumSstance naturally Strives for results 
in the material world as a visible testimony to Peace. 
The author’s concluding hope is “‘ that the kingdom 
may be “ sought’’ and found in righteousness, and 
that the “ other things” including the salvation of 
civilization—be added unto us.” 


Cones (S. F. A.) Spain Everlasting. Map and 
illus. Hollis and Carter. 18s. od. net. 


* Spain ”’ it has been said, “ is a land of myStery 
to the average Englishman The author, working 
from this point of view, has endeavoured to throw fresh 
light on this little-understood country. For two vears 
he traversed the land, picking up many kinds of strange 
knowledge. From town to town he wandered, giving 
impressions of them all, until it would appear as though 
we were in his company enjoying the sights. We agree 
with the author’s denial that his work has no political 
significance, and that his aim has been to interest readers 
in the country itself, for he sums up his meaning in the 
telling phrase, “‘ Whoever touches this book touches 
Spain—Everlasting !”’ 


FrrzGeERALp (Walter) The New Europe. An 
[Introduction to its Political Geography. 28 
maps. Methuen. 14s. od. net. 


Professor Fitzgerald has wisely provided a first 
chapter to his new book dealing with ‘‘ The Concept 
of Political Geography,” which clears the way to an 
understanding of the very complicated international 
position occasioned by the war and the problem of the 
re-distribution of power and re-ellocation of frontiers 
rhe territorial demands of the European Nations do 
not, of course, depend entirely on the political con- 
siderations, but also on their geographical position and 
the economic conditions affecting them. Many years 
may pass before a solution of the various problems here 
expounded may be arrived at, but until that desirable 
achievement has been attained, it behoves every think 
ing man and woman to Study the position and to 
attempt to grasp the complicated conditions under 
which the new balance of power may be Stabilised 
Each chapter is supplied with a bibliography and the 
maps form a valuable addition to the whole, 





Gururie (Douglas) A History of Medicine. 
72 plates. Nelson. 30s. net. 

Each succeeding history of medicine is (or should 
be) an improvement on preceding volumes. Dr. 
Guthrie has colleéted and discussed the latest dis- 
coveries, both from the purely historical point of view 
and also from the praétical technical side, forming a 
consecutive narrative of the development since the 
carliest times. Many previous works deal adequately 
with Hippocratic Medicine, the Medical School of 
\lexandria, the School of Salerno, the Schools of 
Montpellier and Bologna, and in more modern times, 
the discoveries of such outstanding men as Harvey and 
Lister, but there are many chapters in which Dr. Guthrie 
excels in throwing fresh light, or we might say, side- 
lights, on some of the progressive work of the nine- 
teenth and twentieth centuries. The final chapter deals 
with Medical Journalism, and Bibliography. The 
illustrations are excellent, the footnotes full, the biblio- 
graphies at the end of each chapter are adequate and the 
index has been carefully prepared. End-paper maps 
show the cultural and medical centres of historic 
interest. 

Moraice (H. A.) The Chasm. The Protest of 
an Engineer. Alliance Press. 7s. 6d. net. 

The author is a civil engineer and his book is a 
protest against the chasm which he points out exists 
between theory and practice. 

He proposes intelligent Socialism as the bridge 
over the chasm and points to Russia’s experience as 
proving his case. 

NeEwMAN (Chaim) Ed. Gentile and Jew. A 
Symposium on The Future of the Jewish 
People. Foreword by Lord Strabolgi. 
Alliance Press. 12s. 6d. net. 

Many famous people have studied the ever-attive 
problem of the future of she Jewish Race and the source 
of the anti-semitism which has of recent years broken 
out with renewed vigour and disastrous results. Those 
who wish to form their own opinion on the question 
could not do better than to Study the multifarious views 
here colleéted together. A very valuable contribution 
to the subject, taken from writings of prominent men, 
and welded into a whole by the able presentation of the 
State of affairs to be found in the Editorial Preface and 
the Foreword. 

NICHOLSON (Mary) Clubs for Citizens. A War- 
time Experiment. National Association of 
Girls’ Clubs and Mixed Clubs. 1s. od. net. 

War Workers’ Clubs came into being to provide 
comfort and recreation for transferred women workers. 
This book describes their progress and successes as 
membership opened to men and the general public. 
Efforts are now being made to establish these centres 
as Citizens’ Clubs for the benefit of returning Service 
people and workers in industry. 

PANETH (Philip) The Glory that is Greece. 
\lliance Press. 8s. 6d. net. 

Mr. Paneth is well known for his many bio- 
graphical and travel books and it is unfortunate that 
the present volume on Greece has been delayed owing 
to shortage of paper and other difficulties, as it should 
have taken an earlier place in the sequence of the series 
“ Our Allies in Arms.”’ Apart from this slight handicap, 
it cannot be regarded as out of date, as it deals adequately 
with current affairs, ‘‘ Few things,” writes the author, 
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“are harder to live up to than the weight of ancient 
and glorious tradition,”’ and it must be confessed that 
the Greece associated with the perfection of form and 
beauty is more pleasant to dwell upon than the Greece 
of the war years under the domination of Germans and 
Bulgars. Recovery from a time of oppression has 
already begun and a brighter outlook is on the way. 
rhe part the Greeks played in delaying and dislocating 
the German plans for conquest of the Balkans is made 
clear and the only improvement that might have been 
asked for in this general survey is that an index should 
have been supplied for the benefit of the student. 
RapForpD (Edwin) Crowther’s Encyclopaedia 
of Phrases and Origins. Crowther. 13s. 6d. 
net. 

We are grateful to the author for the mass of in- 
formation which he has colleéted on the origin of 
Strange phrases and the colloquialisms which have been 
accepted in this country, since the beginning of the 


war. It is surprising what interesting reading some of 


these origins make. Turn up “ Mind your P’s and 

Q’'s,”’ ‘“* Stem the Tide,”’ “‘ In the Jug,”’ “* Nag’s Head 

Consecration,” to mention a few at random and you 

will go on looking up “tags” till further orders. 

There is only one complaint which might be made. 

Chere are not enough “Americanisms.” ‘* Jeep’’ is 

there and “ Bulldozer,’ but it would be amusing to 

know where “‘ Rubbernecking,”’ ‘‘ May all your rabbits 
dic,” “‘ Play ball with me,” “‘ Take him for a buggy 
ride,”’ and ‘‘ Get cracking ”’ originate from. 

Tue Rattway Gazerre. Sectioned Perspective 
View of Locomotive Front End. Railway 
Gazette. 2s. 6d. net. 

\ notable drawing of London, Midland & Scottish 
Railway class “‘7P”’ 4-6-2 Locomotive of the latest 
type. 

Reip (J. Kenelm) M.B., CA.B.(Ed.). Whither 
Humanity. The Philosophy of a Doétor. 
British Authors’ Press. tos. 6d. net. 

Here we have a somewhat abStruse attempt to 
explain the Universe as divisible into two parts, firstly 
the mechanistic or materialistic theory, secondly that 
which may be termed idealism \ new method, evi 
dently, of dividing mind from matter. His philosophy, 
claims the author, has made people happier and better 
able to cope with everyday difficulties. There are two 
parts to this work, and to give the reader an idea as to 
the scope of it, it seems well to enumerate the subjects 
treated of, namely, Part one contains chapters on logic, 
the bi-polarity of consciousness, the nature of matter, 
survival, the value of experience, and conclusions as 
to the purpose of life and the problem of evil. The 
second part deals more exclusively with the relations of 
emotional to physical consciousness, metaphysics and 
social reconstruétion. Chapter ten should be carefully 
Studied as it deals with the hope of eliminating the 
infamy of selfish war-mongering. Much thought has 

ne into the making of this book 

Rocers (]. L. 
Trade Press. 30s. net. 

[hese publishers are doing indispensable work 
‘ science "’ of food 


\ ‘ Course ” in Canning. Food 


informing the lay man as to the 
preservation. The present book is composed of twelve 
lessons, dealing with basic principles of Chemistry, 
Physics, Commercial Food Processing, Preparation, 
and Storage and the risks of Spoilage. The most im 
portant thing in the food faétory is to sce that the 
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produéts are kept up to Standard. This must be rigidly 
adhered to. There are many good hints to the foremen 
of the factories on how to interest the workers and keep 
them up to their jobs. The decimal system has been 
used in numerical examples. Once more we have to 
deplore the lack of an index. 

SACKVILLE (Margaret) The Lyrical Woodlands. 
Drawings by Lonsdale Ragg. F. Lewis. 
21s. od. net. : 

This colleétion of poems unfolds many aspects 
of the beauty of trees. Their gift of many coloured 
leaves which fall at last to enrich the earth is the theme 
of the introduétion. A later poem describes : 

Those vistas which to us are given 

Here, on known Earth, of unknown Heaven.” 
and the varied world of imagination summoned by the 
landscape specially beloved. The charaéteristic beauty 
of pine and oak, of winter and summer woodlands and 
of trees growing near men’s homes is displayed and 
accompanied by many attractive full-page drawings. 
Both poet and artist must have listened often where 

** Full-choired, the lyric trees, 
Sang forth their untranslated ecStasies, 
Which do so far outreach 
Ihe tragic poverty of human speech —”’ 

Smiruson (R. J., B.Th., Pb.D.) The Feast of 
Remembrance. Pickering & Inglis. 2s. 6d. 
net. 

rhe celebration of the Lord’s Supper is here con- 
sidered first as a feast in remembrance of Christ for 
which He gave special direétion. Further chapters con- 
sider the sacrament as communion, a token of fellow- 
ship and a feast of continuance “ Till He come.” A 
comparison of the Covenants of the Old Testament and 
the New which superseded the old is given, together 
with devotional thoughts on the observation of the 
feast of joyous thanksgiving. 

SrrONG (C. F.) The Story of the American 
People. Maps and_ illus. Hodder & 
Stoughton, University of London. 7s. 6d. 
net. 

Here we have a contribution to a better Anglo 
\merican understanding, a more vital subjeét than is 
realised, perhaps, by the man in the Street. For an 
Englishman to compete in the wide field of American 
history books written by Americans is no mean achieve- 
ment and in this difficult field the author has definitely 
distinguished himself. Especially of interest is Chapter 
15 which deals with recent years under the President 
ship of Franklin Roosevelt. Book Lists for further 
reading are provided and a short but adequate index. 
As a concise general survey of a vast subject the work 
may be thoroughly recommended. 

TuHurt._e (Ernest) Time’s Winged Chariot. 
Chaterson. tos. 6d. net. 

Mr. Thurtle has been a Labour Member of Parlia- 
ment off and on for over twenty years and for four years 
during the War was Parliamentary Secretary of the 
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Ministry of Intormation His comments on_ his 
colleagues and opponents arc and vivid, but 
it Strikes us that a considerable amount of material has 
been omitted and that perhaps this material might have 
formed the 
Warp (A. C.) kd. 
Dramatic Criticisn 
Oxtord University 


The histor ot the 


amusiny 


most interesting part ot the “ hole 

English 
Centuries 
net. 


watre is here in a 


Specimens of 
XVII-XX 
Press. 35S. d. 
British TI 
than fift 
writings and criticism concerning 
authors The desc 


anner revealed in nore excerpts from 
our yereat plays and 
riptive index of plays, 
ot Study, but 
famous plays of the 


the date when Pepys 


their dramatic 


playwrights and aétors is alone worthy 


the enlightening remarks on man 
past are Still more valuable. Fron 
three times in the 


went to sce * Love and Honout 


week which he wrote “ is more than | will do again a 
good while,” to Alan Dent's criticism of a revival of 
““As you Like it” at the Old Vic in November, 1936, 
we have critical notices of the work of some of out 


a¢tors and Betterton, Garrick, Mrs 
Siddons, Kean, Phelps, and in our own time, Ellen 
Terry, Irving, Forbes Robertson, Sybil Thorndike, to 


a tew of the outstanding names that occur in 


finest actresses 


mentio 
which the theatre 


is a living entity in which the plavers perform their 


this valuable guide in is presented 


animated parts 

FICTION 
BakER (Denys Val) The White Rock. 
6d. net. 


mystical Story of two 


Sylvan 
Pre SS. Qs. 

\ rather 
nemory of their lost 


] 


youny ives 


children whos 
mother seems to dominate their 
Ultimately they and their father arrive at 
a closer understanding and the book ends on a note of 
hope 
Davison (G.) Satan’s Satellite. 
8s. 6d. net. 

\nother of Mr. Davison's clever Stories of Twisted 


It looks as if the 


Jenkins. 


were finished 


GALLOWAY (Anna Mine be Thy Love. 


Jenkins. 8s. 6d. net. 


Janet comes to live with Katherine Mordaunt, 
eh 


It ts war-time—the 1914-18 


who loves and spoils her 


war—and lancet meets her soul-mat Her daughter 
Nivsic ts born after her tether, Rodd has been killed 
and the Story concerns her life and her work in the 


second world war \ clever novel of poignant domestic 


import 


GRANT (Joan) Scarlet Feather. Methuen. 
gs. 6d. net. 

This story of American Indians takes place in pri 
historic times Iwo children, a boy and a girl, arc 
brought up tovether part tro the tribe The have 
a very great love for one another and for doing ever 
thing together The irl Ss ther warns them that 

the canyon of separatio which keeps warrior and 
squaw apart in the traditional lite ot their tribe is one ot 


the yreatest enemics of mankind \tter the mother’s 


death, the chict, who was her husband, ordains that the 


two children shall be trained and pass through ordeals 


b which the t v1 the searlet teather a the 
Varrior, the irl hi vith the c nd the bo Vir 
the w « for seve t The i cts ta cw 
tribe the lead their tollows t habited un 

V here ar py | ¢ ind W « ire net 
experk ind attal eater happiness and sdom 





Govol, 


from 
6d. net. 

Janko Lavrin 
introduces this seleétion of short Stories. They are in- 
show the Staves of the author's 
Gogol combines realism with romantic 


Portnova (Rosa) Tr. Tales 
Illus. Sylvan Press. tos. 
\n Essay on Gogol by Professor 
tended to 
development 
temperament, using a conversational style in most of the 
Stories which makes them vivid. The opening Story is 
Sorochinsky Fair on which the composer Moussorgsky 
based his opera of the same title. It is an anecdotal 
‘““How the Two Ivans Quarrelled ” 

illustrates the author's scorn of the petty gentry w ho 
ruin each other through Stupidity. ‘* Nevsky Prospect” 
amorous adventures in a big city The 
readable introduétion 


Various 


type of Story 


is a contrast of 
volume should prove an easily 


to Russian literature 
Rivers (Dorothy 
8s. 6d. et. 
Katherine Carmichael brings up two ot her nieces, 
Clare and Sybil. Sybil is the spoilt darling, Clare the 
Cinderella. But Sybil marries tor position and wealth 
and in the end is left lamenting because Clare has the 
better luck. What happens makes a truly intriguing 
love Story 
SmirH (Shelley 
ss. od. net. 
Judith Allen seemed to be death in 
various forms, but was lucky in having a protector who 
read 


Bird in the Bush. Jenkins. 


Death Stalks a Lady. Swan. 


pursued by 
saved her and ultimately—but the Story must be 
for the plot to be appreciated 
Srarr (Leonora) Bungles. Jenkins. 8s.6d. net. 
Miss Starr has caught the true spirit of war-time 
Humour mingles with tragedy 
* Obliger ” 
Paragon boiler refuses to light, the 
no time for 


worries in the country 
and pinpricks with dagger thrusts The 
fails to scrub, the 
eves falls off, there is 
writing novels and no hope of their turning out to be 

And then, lo and behold, through sheer 
accident, the trul \ most enter 
taining Story of domestic events, told in diary form. 
STEWART (Kaye) The Jenkins. 

8s. 6d. net. 

Ihe scene is laid partly in London and partly in 
the Canadian Rockies. Lynora and Dene are twins. 
Dene has gone to seck his fortune in Canada and Lynora 
When 
Dene is taken ill, she goes to him and there meets her 
without 


number of dail 


best se Ihe rs 


longed-tor happens 


Touchstone. 


is caught in the toils of a married man, Richard 


true mate, but not heartburninys and com- 

plications which make a marvellous romance 

TRAILL (Peter) No Farthing Richer. 
Joyce Dennys. Jenkins. 7s. 6d. net. 


Mr. Cribbage spent little of his time at home 


Illus. by 





and 
vould have been almost unaware of his neighbours and 
their pursuits had he not gazed out of his window while 
recovering from intluenza He nevertheless loses no 
time in returning to his club and his accustomed sports. 


Through such amusing episodes the reader should find 


pleasure in following him. On topics romantic, social 

and rural he passes the piquant remark 
JUVENILE 

Biyron (Enid) Hollow Tree House. Col. 

frontis. and illus. by Elizabeth Wale. 
Lutterworth Press. 5s. od. net. 

Peter and Susan try in vain to please an aunt who 

dislikes then They tind an old hollow tree in the 


Vheir friend Angela 


yood and decide to live there 
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provides them with food and other necessities until she 
falls ill. Then things begin to get dithcult. Everything 
turns out right in the end, and Peter and Susan find a 
home where they can be happy \ll children will love 
the idea of a tree-house, and will be delighted with that 
very bad little dog, Barker 

Cam. Buttercup Fairy. Col. illus. John Lane, 

The Bodley Head. 5s. od: net. 

In this beautifully illustrated book, the author 
tells the sad Story of Buttercup, an adorable, chubby 
fairy, who is too fat to fly to the Fairy King’s party 
Nevertheless, Buttercup does go to the party, and wins 
a lovely prize for the best fairy dance. All this happens 
through a series of very amusing pi¢tures which should 
be the delight of any child 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 


A.L.A BULLETIN, September, 1945 PHI 
AMERICAN SERB, September, 1945 THE FREI 
TRADER, Oétober, 1945 THE LIBRARIAN, 


Oétober, 1945 THE LIBRARY ASSISTANT, Sept 

O&., 1945.—THE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION RI 

CORD, Oétober, 1945 \ LIST OF THE PUB 
LISHED WRITINGS OF D’'ARCY WENTWORTH 
THOMPSON, Reprinted from Essays on Growth and 
Form, Oxford University Press MORE BOOKS, 
Bulletin of the Boston Public Library, September, 1945. 

NEW ZEALAND LIBRARIES, July, 1o4s5 

rRICOLORE, September, 1945 WILSON 
LIBRARY BULLETIN, Seétion 1, Septembe: Oétober, 


1945.—Seétion 2, September, 1945. 


Correspondence 


Tue Eprror, “ THe Lisrary Worip ” 
23rd October, 1945 

SIR, Tue L.A. Councii’s Powers 

\s | said in my letter in last month’s Lijrar) 
World the ruling of Sir P. Morris at the recent 
Special General Meeting is open to question. 
[am thereby reminded of a subjeét about which 
[ have long wanted to say something. 

Originally the law officer of the Association 
was known as the Hon. Solicitor. The first to 
hold this post was H. W. Fovargue. For over 
30 years he answered by post law queries sent 
to him, not only by our members, but by 
library committees and other town clerks, and 
he supplied copies of his replies for printing 
in the official journal. If all this voluntary 
labour had been reprinted, as was suggested 
at one time, it would have filled volumes of 
small print: look at the Legal Notes in our 
early journals to see how vast it was. For some 
time before he retired queries had diminished 
until there were few or none. For one thing 
the period during which library services were 
being formed was over; for another town 
clerks had long shown unwillingness to accept 
the opinion of another town clerk, though he 
was the joint-author of the standard book on 
library and museum law ; and only librarians 
guite without tact antagonized their own town 


clerks by seeking the opinion of our Solicitor. 

His successors, R. P. Macmillan, K.C. (later 
Lord Macmillan) and Ald. Pritchett, were 
never, to my knowledge, asked questions on 
library law. It is improbable that our legal 
adviser will ever be asked such questions 
avain. The days of private legislation are past, 
and laws will be in future always drafted by 
Government draftsmen. For some twenty 
years our adviser has done little more than 
interpret our byelaws. Towards the end of his 
time Fovargue was asked questions on them. 
Often he gave his opinion at a moment’s 
notice, never objecting, such was his good 
nature, to answer under such unfair con- 
ditions. All Pritchett’s rulings had to do with 
the Charter and Byelaws. An adviser of 
ability and weight, he took more time than 
Fovargue: at a Council meeting he has spent 
the better part of an hour studying the byelaws 
before indicating that his mind was made up, 
and then he gave his decision slowly, clearly, 
and with an impressive air of judicial authority. 
During part of his term he was supplied with 
written statements of the problems to be 
solved. When Chaucer House was built he 
wrote an opinion on Charter I (4) of such value 
that the Council ordered it to be entered in full 
on their minutes. , 

It is a side-line for our law officer to expound 
byelaws. If willing to interpret a byelaw he 
should be given a statement drawn up in 
collaboration by the Councillors or Members 
who disagree about the answer, and he should 
be allowed time to refer and consider before 
he decides. To expect him to answer on point 
blank demand is unfair, especially as it is the 
Charter which gives most trouble, because it is 
loosely dratted. 

It will be useful to recall one or two rulings 
of our law officers. Take that of Sir P. Morris 
to which I referred last month : 

‘* No Council would disregard the views of 
a general meeting, but it should be made quite 
clear that the General Meeting has no power to 
instruct the Council.” 

This ruling contradicts itself: if no Council 
‘would disregard the views of a General 
Meeting’ then /pso facto it obeys the views 
and accepts them as an instruction! That by 
the way. In the matter of instructing Fovargue 
ruled otherwise. Being ever inclined to support 
authority, probably from long habit in a town 
council chamber, Fovargue always advised the 
members to refrain from instructing, and 
suyvested that they should recommend to the 
Council, but he made it abundantly clear that 
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the G.M. cou/d instruct. Usually the members of 
the centre (always the weakest part of a G.M.) 
adopted his suggestion, for he was a man of 
great charm of manner, but often they had 
reason to regret their acquiescence. It became 
known that “‘ recommending the Council” 
was a dodge to shelve awkward questions. 
Pritchett agreed with Fovargue, except that 
he never had occasion to advise the members 
“to recommend,” because he always advised 
the Council to accept the G.M.’s authority. 
This question I remember discussing with him. 
It turns on the definition of the word “ govern- 
ing” in Charter VI—‘‘ The Council shall be 
the governing body of the Corporation.” He 
held that ‘ governing”’ here meant “ ad- 
ministering,” not directing, ordering, dictating. 
The Council “ governed ” subject always to the 
byelaws, and the byelaws could be drafted and 
proposed by members who were not coun- 
cillors, and must be approved by the members 
at a G.M. Indeed, if all the Councillors ab 
sented themselves from the G.M., the members 
could make and pass byelaws without them ! 
So much for ‘‘ government” by the Council ! 
Most impressively Pritchett said to me: “A 
Society whose Council diétate to the sub- 
scribers will soon lose its subscribers.” [ re- 
minded him that the Register bound sub- 
scribers to us. He crushed me with the retort : 
** If your subscribers are thus bound to you, aren’t 
morally bound to consult them ? 


you all the more 


Besides, don’t forget that the members in G.M. can 


rescind any regulation which binds registered members 
though that would be an unwise step to 
take.’ had no answer. There is none. After 


wards, reflecting on this advice, | couldn’t help 


fo SHvsCT ve, 


laughing at our check (the Council’s cheek) in 
even wanting to treat the members simply as 
automata obedient to any button we pressed. When 
ever the Council have failed to follow the 
advice of Pritchett and Fovargue (without his 
beguiling ‘‘ recommend”) they have suffered 
defeat at the G.M. | hope they always will. 
Here is another of Fovargue’s decisions. He 
ruled that any resolution of a G.M. could be 
annulled only by 
notice given. This isn’t a ruling on the Charter 


a subsequent G.M., after 


or Byelaws, but on common procedure at 
Who can quarrel with it ? 


public mectings. 
a direét bearing on business before the 


It has 
L.A. today. In V.g 
Record is printed one of the most important 
resolutions betore a G.M. In it the 
Council laid down the conditions under which 
they would be willing to accept some measure 
$s noteworthy that the 


yth ser.), p. 99 of the 


ever 


of State control. (It 











recent Post-War Report of the Museums 
Association follows our lead shen given). This 
resolution was moved at Scarborough by 
Mr. McColvin in an able speech, and was 
carried by a large majority. Hence it is w#/tra 
vires for the Council to take any aétion on 
their present Post-War report until a G.M. 
has rescinded the Scarborough resolution, and 
passed another in its place. Ultra vires, dol 
say? It is worse: it is indecent and dis- 
honourable. 

At Scarborough, too, the Council submitted 
a new Examination Syllabus which the G.M. 
rejected. Therefore, it is w/tra vires for the 
Council to adopt and administer the new 
Syllabus until the Scarborough decision is 
rescinded by another G.M. 

The Byelaws give the Council power to 
decide all matters relating to the Register, 
The Council have, under the byelaws, no 
power to hold examinations without the con- 
sent of the members. The byelaws only assume 
that examinations are held; by whom is 
another matter. In the revised byelaws sub- 
mitted to the G.M. meeting at Liverpool the 
Council sought power to hold examinations : 
the G.M. rejected them and all the other pro- 
posed laws! The G.M. has always retained 
power over education and examinations, 

On two grounds, therefore, the rejection of 
the Examination Syllabus at Scarborough, and 
the rejection of the byelaws at Liverpool, the 
Council are acting #//ra vires in proceeding with 
the new syllabus. The education byelaws were 
put forward at Liverpool because the Council 
tailed at Scarborough. Now the Council are 
proceeding with the new syllabus without 
authority because they failed at Liv erpool ! 

My particular interest in all these matters 


may be summed up in a sentence. Boll 
Councillors and Members must insist upon the 
supreme authority of the G.M. The Members, 


or they will be no more than a flock of sheep ; 
the Councillors, or they will soon be only a 
superior variety of sheep. | have never for- 
gotten the famous attempt to fasten nearly a 
hundred fifty standing 
Council. | fought this attempt 
clause, until the whole of them were thrown 
out. Hlad they been passed it would have been 


and orders on the 


clause by 


impossible to sav Bo! to any goose of a 
Councillor who quacked. 
Yours, etc., 
Ernest A. SAVAGE. 


23, Braidburn Crescent, 
Edinburgh, to. 
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Editorial 


Tue annual election of the Library Association Council for 1946 is over. Of course, only a 
small part of the Council has been before the electors. The results follow an old-established 
precedent, but are nevertheless curious. Why is it that country members seem not to be 
interested in their selection of candidates who come from the metropolitan area ? There were 
two to be eleéted for London and those successful were Frank M. Gardner with 572 and 
Captain Richard Wright with 501 votes; there were five Country Councillors required and 
Miss M. F. Austin (854) and Messrs. W. A. Munford (831), F. G. B. Hutchings (817), 
Wisker (716) and E. ge mag (601) were eleéted. Besides the London candidates who were 
successful by ballot, Mr. W. B. Stevenson (447) and Mr. E. Sydney (360) will serve on the 
Council for shorter toe in the room of Mr. |. D. Stewart and S/Ldr. J. D. Cowley. It will 
therefore be seen that there is-considerable disparity in the voting for the two parts of the 
Council. As we say, this is rather curious as it follows a long established tradition. The new 
members are Mr. Gardner, Mr. Stevenson, Miss Austin, Mr. Munford and Mr. Wisker ; this 
appears to us to be a very interesting and useful team. They have already shown by definite 
work, mostly in the A.A.L., that they are qualified leaders amongst the younger librarians. 
We wish them good fortune in the carrying out of their part in the reconstruction period 
ahead. 








* * * * * * 


That there is much to be carried out every thoughtful librarian must be well aware. 
Demobilization drags its slow length wearily and, after six and a half years of confliét in battle 
and struggle everywhere to maintain not merely the decencies of life but life itself, we find 
ourselves unable to make any substantial progress towards meeting the growing demands 
upon libraries. There may be some towns where the librarian may reach the conclusion, as 
Mr. Gordon did at Leeds, that ‘* public interest in reading is probably waning.” That 
distinguished librarian is one to whom we listen with the highest respeét ; his Opinion matters. 
But his own admirable report seemed to contradiét, because it showed that—except in fidtion— 
reading had not decreased at all. A decrease in fiction reading may be due to many things and 
in the present experience of the writer is possibly because of the scarcity of copies of new 
fiction, the impossibility of replacing worn-out fiction, and the quite pitiable state into which 
our Stocks in this class have degenerated from over-use. However that may be, in the reading 
of substantial books there have been great increases, especially in towns which for the past 
five years have been in the firing line. There is evidence that the demands will be greater 
than ever. 

* * * * * * 

It is therefore unfortunate that, at a time when so much planning is being done, the want 
of Staff is so great. This is accentuated by the proposals from the Ministries of Education and 
Labour, to extend the absence of the young men and women who have lost some of their 
best years in order that they may attend schools of instruétion and as far as is possible catch 
up Ww ith the lost years. This proposal, which the Library Association was one of the first bodies 
to advocate, has now been accepted by many local authorities. In a few places this acceptance, 
which we are bound to approve because it is fair and necessary, must put off developments for 
a vear or two longer. Meanwhile, the Library Association appears to be getting to work. If 
any still have any doubt of the solid achievements of the Association, it must be because they 
have not read the McColvin precis which forms the editorial of the November Library 

\ssociation Record. \t no time in its history has the \ssociation been more active and more 
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successful in making contaéts, widening the work, and increasing the prestige of the librarian. 

That new ventilation is required we agree. No profession can continue to progress or remain 

efficient which for a decade or thereabouts is governed by exaétly the same people ;_ there 

must be change and counter-change. 
* * * + * * 

Our readers will have noticed the letter in our last number from Mr. Savage, and the 
Letters on Our Affairs which also appeared. Both raised points of great importance. We were 
faced on one side with the opinion of the Legal Adviser, Sir Parker Morris, that the Council 
must govern the Association and that the only way to reverse its decisions is by the election 
of a new Council which shall adopt a different policy. We do not challenge that opinion but 
we wonder if some via media is not possible whereby the authority of the Council is maintained 
and yet at the same time it interprets the best opinion of the Association. It is deeply question- 
able whether an association can be both democratic and professional. The majority of members 
of any profession are its juniors, who are partly qualified or whose experience is of short 
duration. If they have equivalent voting powers, it is quite clear that the leaders may be 
over-ruled, It does not often happen because librarians are reasonable beings and exercise 
common sense. The danger, however, does exist and on one or two occasions has thrown back 


the work of the Association for several years. The total effect of the new syllabus of 


examinations will not be vitally different from that which was rejected with such acrimony at 
Scarborough in 1937, and it is a debatable matter whether the profession would not have 
been in a better position had it accepted the 1937 proposals. That is ancient history and on 
the whole we are inclined to believe that the ventilation we have mentioned is vital. 

* * * * * * 

The 11th Annual Report of the South-Eastern Regional Library System is a document 
well worth reading. It shows that from the inception of the System in 1934 until the current 
year there has been an almost continuous increase in the number of applications for special 
books received and satisfied. Even in the darkest days of the war there was application for 
only 500 less than in the last year of peace, and in the eleven years the numbers have increased 
from thirteen—to thirty-thousand. About 71 per cent. of the applications are satisfied by 
the Bureau and 20 per cent. through the National Central Library. Applications have often 
involved considerable research, and very few applications are rejected and these almost always 
because the books that have been asked for have been such that no student value could 
possibly be claimed for them. An interesting fact is that 1,442 applications from other regions 
were satisfied, and this shows how the library grid, as Jast called it, is functioning nationally. 
Incidentally, the report asserts that public library losses by enemy ation may not have been 
as great as was anticipated, yet the effect was vital because many of the books lost could not 
be replaced : this faét is known to most librarians. The report gives welcome to Mr. R. H. 
Hill, the new Librarian of the National Central Library, and records farewell and thanks to 
Colonel Newcombe, whose own parting letter is printed. The position of the System is that 
now the subscriptions paid by libraries will no longer sustain the work, a 50 per cent. increase 
is required. This will enable the Bureau to meet the increase in salaries which the war has 
occasioned everywhere, to complete the Union Catalogue, and to bring about what is very 
necessary—a superannuation scheme for the staff. Moreover, the Bureau makes a contri- 
bution to the N.C.L., the amount of which it has been unable to meet in full in the past year. 
The work is so good, and so many thousands of people have benefited by it, that we feel 
confident that the necessary financial support will be forthcoming. 

+ * * * * * 

By the time this number appears the December examinations will have been held. There 
is likely to be a large number of candidates for the [Intermediate examination as this offers a 
last chance to some students for taking the first part of the examination under the old syllabus. 
Perhaps to those who fail there is some consolation in the fact that if they have to take the new 
Registration examination they will have secured a qualification which must inevitably be 
revarded as better than the old Intermediate. 

* * * * * * 
\s is our custom, we wish our readers a very pleasant Christmas which we hope will be 


followed by a vigorous developmental New Year. 
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General Librarianship and Special Libraries 
By Joun L. THornron, A.L.A., (Still serving in H.M. Forces) 

One of the most Stimulating papers on librarianship appearing in recent years is that by 
Mr. E. A. Savage* in which among other recommendations he advocates the abolition of the 
reference library, and the division of the stocks of public libraries into specialised sections, 
each housed in a separate room and in charge of a trained specialist librarian, as in certain 
\merican libraries. Of course, this has already been introduced to a lesser extent in some of 
out larger systems by the provision of technical and commercial, music and art libraries, but 
Mr. Savage’s idea goes far beyond this. He would like to see the entire stock grouped for the 
specialist, and the fiction left for its habitual reader, s0 that the ‘‘ general” character of the 
public library would cease to exist. There are, of course, many possible criticisms of the 
scheme, perhaps the most obvious being that the opportunity of introducing the person only 
reading fiction to the other subjeéts would be lost, if this necessitated his entering a separate 
room for each of these, but it is believed that the advantages would outnumber such doubtful 
disadvantages. 

The larger public library systems have been forced to adopt modifications of this system 
of special libraries within the general framework by the growth of certain sections of their 
Stocks, but Mr. Savage’s plan goes so far as to envisage the possibility of public libraries 
supplementing and possibly competing with, special libraries. If adopted, it would necessitate 
the strengthening of existing stocks, the employment of librarians with a special knowledge 
of the subjeéts housed, and the treatment of each special department as a unit for certain 
purposes. Should this scheme lead to co-operation with existing special libraries, both for the 
organization of information and stocks, it would be of particular value to the specialist, who, 
although already using the special libraries devoted to his subjeét, would then have the 
additional facility of having access to cognate subjects. He would also enjoy the proximity 
of reference books and recreational reading. 

If thoroughly organized, specialist collections in public libraries would be most acceptable 
to those interested in special subjeéts, but if these collections are to be maintained efficiently 
as special libraries, it is obvious that it would necessitate greatly increased expenditure for 
Staff, Stock and upkeep. This makes it impossible for the smaller public libraries to consider 
the scheme, and those situated in the larger towns are possibly in proximity to special libraries, 
which would appear to render the adoption of the system unnecessary. Would it not be more 
desirable to co-operate with the existing special libraries with a view to obtaining the use of 
their stocks for those members of public libraries who are interested in the special subjects? 
The possibilities of co-operation between public and special libraries have been little 
appreciated, but it is obvious that each can derive much benefit from close contaét with the 
other. That the special libraries themselves are in various stages of unreadiness for this 
co-operation is due largely to their unequal development. Most have grown up as isolated 
units without the benefit of healthy rivalry, and many of them are Still modelled upon obsolete 
lines with regard to organization and routine. Successful co-operation can only be fully 
achieved between libraries that are progressive, for a stagnant unit hampers the development 
of the entire system. 

The tendency for public libraries to be divided into series of specialised units appears 
unlikely to develop considerably except in the largest systems, and even here it is probable that 
only the main library could be thus equipped, the branches remaining as at present. It would 
be uneconomic, for example, to have a main library and ten branches each stocked as a group 
of special departments, and the cost would be prohibitive. Special libraries have mostly grown 
up as isolated units, and although they can roughly be grouped by subjeét or funétion, there 
are varying degrees of specialization. With the growing demand for literature, the increased 
output of printed material, and the development of facilities for intercourse between libraries, 
it has become apparent that very few libraries can hope to satisfy readers entirely from their 
own shelves. The loan of books through the National Central Library has stimulated the 
appetite for co-operation, and most special libraries admit the necessity for their readers to 
use other colleétions. The more specialized a library, the greater the need for careful book 
selection, and the greater the necessity for reliance upon other sources for material not coming 
strictly within the sphere of that particular library. Frequently material appears in a periodical 
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not striétly devoted to the subject of the article, and thus probably not subscribed to by the 
special library, which might desire to secure it from another library. Similarly diétionaries, 
encyclopaedias and other reference books, and volumes on cognate subjects are too numerous 
to be purchased by a library specializing in one branch of knowledge. This tends towards the 
generalization of special libraries, for no subjeé is entirely self-supporting, without dependence 
upon and relationship with, other subjects. Special libraries attempt to build up small stocks 
of volumes of a general character, but they are unable to anticipate every possible demand, 
and must be dependent upon other sources. 

If the public library finds that it is becoming necessary to split its stock into specialized 
groups, while the special library is suffering from over specialization, it is apparent that where 
these libraries are situated in close proximity, each has something to offer the other. Public 
libraries will find the cost of equipping and maintaining special collections to be extremely 
high, and it is probable that they will have restri¢ted, rather than increased funds for some 
years to come. Co-operation between the two parties should result in complete satisfaction to 
both, and is worthy of trial. It would probably result in relationships completely altering the 
development of librarianship in this country for the better. 

It is suggested that certain learned societies would be prepared to house their colleétions 
in public libraries where their interests would be catered for by the provision of adequate 
premises and trained staffs. They would support the library financially, and enjoy the facilities 
of the entire stock on equal terms with other readers and borrowers. The amalgamation of 
several scientific collections within a public system, would, for example, greatly increase the 
value of the libraries concerned, and would reduce the expenditure incurred by the overlapping 
of stocks. Of course, many institutions would find it necessary to retain current textbooks and 
periodicals for the use of research workers, etc., but such items would be delivered to the 
public library when no longer urgently required. 

Let us briefly examine this tentative future public library. The stock is divided into 
special subjects, the size of these being dependent upon local demand. Each subjeét is housed 
in a separate room or rooms, but is also in proximity to the rooms allocated to cognate subjects. 
The stock is based upon the libraries of several societies which have pooled their resources for 
the common good. The societies contribute towards the finances of the public library, suggest 
books for purchase, and enjoy the facilities at present available to the public. In addition, the 
library staff, specially trained in dealing with scientific and technical literature, provides infor- 
mation, bibliographies and the numerous other requisites so vital to the specialist, but rarely 
available in sufficiency either in public or special libraries. The library is the centre of the 
educational life of the area served, and adequate lecture rooms, etc., are provided for the 
meetings of local societies. Distinction between lending and reference stock has almost 
disappeared, for the provision of separate reference rooms is considered unnecessary, but 
ample provision is made for study among the books. Carrels and study rooms are a necessary 
feature, and the former public library has become something approaching a people’s university; 
in fact, perhaps it approaches the ideal behind the very idea of public libraries. 

This summary can only outline the advantages of such close co-operation between 
public and special libraries, and many difficulties would have to be surmounted before it could 
become an established fact. But time and circumstances will reveal the necessity for steps in 
the direction of this amalgamation. The public library, with limited funds, finds the necessity 
for creating special departments for certain subje¢ts that have outgrown their allotted space, 
and threaten to overbalance the stock. This isolation must reveal gaps in existing literature, 
and demand increased expenditure for future acquisitions. The special library, rapidly growing 
in its limited field, and finding it increasingly necessary to house literature on related and more 
general topics, outgrows its quarters, or finds itself financially handicapped from making 
required additions. The most obvious solution is the pooling of resources, and although this 
solution requires careful consideration on the part of all parties concerned, it is believed that 
special librarianship in general libraries, as advocated by Mr. Savage, could be assured of 
complete success if associated with the co-operation of existing special libraries, as briefly 
outlined above. 


* Library Association Record, 39, 1937, pp. 570-574; also in his Special Librarianship in General Libraries, 
1939, PP. 24-50. 
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Collect or Read 
By A. R. WILLIAMS 
I 
A DELIGHTFUL moment was when one ceased reading juvenile literature and tackled adult 
books, able to do the mechanical reading and understand its content. With me that came early. 
Before my teens I was romping, or ramping, through Scott, Dickens, Lytton, Jane Austen, 
Reade and other Victorians, with Bunyan’s P//grim’s Progress before then, back in my infancy. 

[ cannot read those authors now with the zest I did then. They were wonderful in the 
true sense of that word, opening new worlds to my vision. 

The reaétion has been to read children’s classics since I have grown up, as I have A/ice, 
Vhrough the Looking Glass, Water Babies, Wind in the Willows and many others with varying 
appreciation. If I can get them in one volume I have promised myself a reading of all the 
old nursery rimes. [ am sure I shall enjoy it, though I could write out most of them with little 
memory effort. 

Being an omnivorous yet discriminating reader has disadvantages. No bookshop or 
library contains what one wants. Further problems are raised by lack of time, domestic life, 
social and other engagements, earning one’s living, the amount of advice one gets on what to 
read, and the pressure of reading for examinations and professional purposes. 

These last two sent me to poetry. 1 do not know whether I really like poetry or not. On 
occasions | revel in it. At others [ regard poetry as waste of energy, a medium incapable of 
saying anything so well as does prose. Sufficient that I keep reading it, both old and new, so 
presumably it satisfies certain moods. 

Il 

Starting with Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales I have ranged over the five centuries since. 
Volumes of Tennyson, Shakespeare and Milton as prizes sent me getting complete editions of 
poets. It was too much. Some of the smaller producers, as Grey and Burns could be read 
whole, by I found Byron a struggle and abandoned Swinburne. Like many other young men 
of the time I swallowed Masefield with avidity, yet becoming more inclined to pick and 
choose. 

Palgrave’s Golden Treasury prescribed for study gave the clue. Anthologies and seleétions ! 
Proplerly one ought to read the whole of a poet and make one’s choice, but life is short, so 
we thank anthologists and selectors for their good work and go on reading them. Perhaps one 
ought to know a few poets well, but I prefer to range. At one time I read volumes of poetry 
Straight through, dipping later. 

Reading widely in periodicals I felt inclined to cut out poems which appealed to me and 
make my own collection. It is an ideal, but nowadays it is done so competently by editors that 
one trusts to them. For the moderns there are many little reviews devoted to them, and 
subsequent small handy volumes of their colle&ted works. 

[ had once a strong desire to go through Shakespeare’s plays and assemble all the songs, 
fragments as well. These with his sonnets and other poetry would make a pleasing volume. 
I did not do it, but I believe it has been done. I promise myself a copy of that book in the 
future. 

In the same mood I went chasing after old songs, ballads and similar relics, inspired 
perhaps by the work of the Folklore Society, Folk Dancing and such revivals. Also my taste 
in music being a preference for songs may have influenced me, as did hearing Negro Spirituals 
and the Sea Shanties collected by R. R. Terry. 

As regards colleéting anything of the sort it would be difficult to find new stuff. The 
Universities and their Presses, individual specialists and journals and societies devoted to 
ferreting out every scrap of old literature have left little fresh ground to explore. For those 
who want to read it the material is there, arranged and modernised into intelligibility and 
annotated. 

Il 

This is true not only of poetry but of songs, dances, tales, legends, fables, myths ; folklore 
of every kind, all of which has attraéted me at various times. [ Still like reading it, so must 
admit my debt to the enthusiasts and experts who reduced it to convenient and compre- 
hensible form, so that one sits by the fireside and reads at ease Chaucer, Will Langland and 
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dozens more from ancient England who in their original Anglo-Saxon would be more remote 
than a foreign language. 

\ Worcestershire man, [ had my season of desiring to delve into local archeology and 
antiquity, especially on the literary side, impelled by Piers Plowman and the general historicity 
of county and city. It was fascinating and there was plenty of it, but again the ground had 
been covered by so many competent researchers that little remained but to read with gratitude 
what they accumulated ; which already runs to hundreds of volumes. 

Fitzgerald’s Rabaiyat of Omar Khayyam bursting on us as a revelation set me collecting 
ardently. T got together a number of versions, though none of the much-boomed expensive 
illustrated ones satisfied my idea of the personalities and scenes. 

Incidental was a wickedly clever parody by Omar Khayyam Junior. He went teetotal, 
devoting himself as assiduously to tobacco as his father had to wine. It was really comic, far 
above the average of parodies. 

Translations of the Rubaiyat by others than Fitzgerald interested me. They had not his 
vision but were enlightening. [| had a prose literal version, a French one, a long one containing 
hundreds of quatrains, and several more. 

From them [ remember : 

“ Though to the Mosque [ come with pious air ; 
By Allah! Think not [ have come for prayer. 
[ Stole a mat once from a worshipper ; 
That sin worn out again | here repair.” 

It may not be Persian wit, but few modern verses contain so much deft wordplay. 

Wordplay suggests Shakespeare, who sent me to reading plays generally, a taste I retain. 
The fireside theatre is entertaining. [ admit to being a skipper of novels, most of which are too 
long, verbose, containing far too much description and doubtful psychology, and the talk too 
turgid. 

The playwright has to avoid all those. So in a play one reads the real stuff, compact and 
taut, with character, action and movement developing from the people themselves as they 
unfold their parts. Full length dramas, short and one-aét plays, the books of revues: I have 
even read the script of pantomime, bald and nearly worthless. 

IV 

If one talks about books and has interested friends it is difficult to keep one’s shelves full. 
Nor is it necessary. Books are like muck, most efficacious when spread out. They should be 
in constant circulation. Mine always have been. I once had all Robert Blatchford’s books, 
God and my Neighbour and the rest. They went, for at one time everybody wanted to read 
them. 

I do not regret that, but am sorry to see the complete set of O. Henry has disappeared. 
He really does endure reading over again. [I hope the borrowers do so. Chekov is missing, 
and now a rarity | would like back my New Decameron. 

Set going by Alex Waugh’s Loom of Youth | got together school novels: Tom Brown, 
The Hill, The Harrovian, David Blaize and many another. Then I decided the field was too 
limited, let those go and read no more. Public or any other schools are not a great literary 
topic, no more than universities, as I found after reading Storm Over Oxford. 

Better were sea Stories, specifically juvenile ones of my youth, from Robinson Crusoe 
onward, and the adult ones, as Moby Dick, Cruise of the Cachelot, Two Years Before the Mast, 
Voyage of the Firecrest and others which still come along. The sea makes good meaty reading ; 
few authors go wrong on it. 

[am not so sure about animal books, tempting as they are. C. D. G. Roberts, Kipling, 
Stoneham, Thompson ; it is a goodly company, but there is a sameness which palls if one 
concentrates too much on this type. The limitations are severe. Anthropomorphism is 
repugnant, and details must be accurate, so the author is restriéted to hunting, fighting, mating, 
eating and a few other wildlife details. 

Contrarily, avoiding the dramatic how true and delightful Richard Jefferies was, making 
a thrill of a wild flower. A pity The Story of My Heart appeals to sentimentalists and mystics. 
It is the least valuable of his books. Jefferies’ best work is his correét reporting of nature in 
faultless language ; true art and accurate science. 

Now my collecting instinét is engaged upon hunting the short story. Volumes of them 
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all by one author or mixed collections are alike welcome, but too easily acquired. The sport 
is to chase through publications of all types and periodicity, reading every story found, with 
occasional reward of a story which is outstanding, real and well-written; the kind which 


quickens one’s breath and makes demand for more by that writer. 


The War Has Not Damped the Ardour of the 
Leningrad Bibliophiles By Niko.art VoLkov 


SECOND hand book shops were one of the attractions of old St. Petersburg. Liteiny Prospe&> 
\praksin Market and some of the avenues on Vassilyev Island, with their dark and crowded 
shops, were the favourite haunts of book-lovers. 

The last two decades have given bibliophiles even more opportunities for satisfying their 
craving. Numerous shops dealing in old and antiquarian books have been opened by various 
institutions, publishing houses and unions. True, the new shops may no longer possess that 
atmosphere of rather gloomy mystery which one felt on entering the little shops of the old 
days. Perhaps those of greatest interest on Liteiny Prospect are the shops maintained by the 
\cademy of Sciences and by the Soviet Writers’ Union. 

The buyers they employ are usually old book-dealers and experts in their line. 

\mong the regular customers in these shops one can meet poets and writers, actors and 
artists, professors, members of the Academy of Sciences, university students and young 
workers. Some may be looking for additions to their private colleGtions, others for material 
necessary for their work, or simply a book for leisure hours. Engineers, doétors, lawyers and 
workers—everyone can find something to his taste and liking there. Servicemen are well 
represented too. 

Last, but not least, these shops have among their customers public, college, club and 
school libraries. Even such a colossus as the Saltykov-Shchedrin State Public Library of 
Leningrad has found in these shops some excellent additions to its treasures. 

Now, what happened to these shops during the blockade in the autumn of 1941, when 
the Nazis tried to break the spirit of the Leningradites with hunger and cold, air and artillery 
bombardment ? One might have thought that privations, and especially hunger, would make 
people forget about books. But, astonishing as it may seem, the second-hand book shops were 
open in Leningrad throughout the siege, and bibliomaniacs tramped distances (the trams were 
not running at that time) through the snow-covered and shell-swept streets to reach their 
favourite bookshops. 

The shop maintained by the Writers’ Union did an especially lively trade during the 
blockade. Its manager, Gennadi Rakhlin, a real enthusiast, seemed to ignore privations and 
danger. He kept the shop open until a nearby shell broke its windows or the plaster crumbled 
under blast. But, even then, the shop would re-open after the few days required for repairs. 
Many other bookshops were likewise open in Leningrad at that time. 

It goes without saying that the Leningradites who are now engaged in the restoration of 
their city have not forgotten the bookshops. Take a walk along Nevsky Prospect, from the 
\dmiralty Building to the O&ober Railway Station, and you will see dozens of shops dealing 
in second-hand books. The same is true of Liteiny Prospect, where the bookshops of the 
Academy of Sciences and of the Leningrad State Publishing House (managed by Benjamin 
Lebedev, one of the best judges of rare books) have a wide choice of books to offer. 

After the necessary large-scale repairs, the bookshop of the Writers’ Union re-opened on 
Nevsky Prospeét at the end of March, 1945. The shop had been badly damaged by a shell 
which fell inside it. However, this is now ancient history and the employees are bent on 
making this shop one of the most attractive in Leningrad. And I must say that they seem to be 
on the high road to success. The splendid variety on their shelves, the special rooms set apart 
for writers and scientists, the constantly available advice of so outstanding an expert as Fedor 
Shilov, who has been in this work for half a century, and the splendid staff—all this attracts 
the book-lover to this shop. 

To realize what a necessity books are for the Leningradites, one should see this crowded 
shop on Sundays. None of the visitors seems to leave the shop without a bundle of books 


under his or her arm. 
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** Servus Servorum ” 
By U. M. GuEROULT, A.L.A. 


Once again the question of Professional Status is receiving the attention of a large number or 
librarians and various methods have been suggested to arouse in the public a sense of the 
dignity of our labours. It has been said that we hide our light under a bushel and publicity 
would do much to spread its rays. Critics of our qualifications have derided our examination 
syllabus and, although it has been revised, clamour for more improvements. The buildings in 
which we work are scorned and we are assured that new premises are, /pso facto, the hallmark 
of a real “ profession.” Our salary scales, admittedly often inadequate, are another source ot 
obloquy—" pay more and the ‘ right people’ (whoever they are) will be attracted ”’—we 
are told. 

The only remedy for our ills that seems to have been entirely neglected is the old- 
fashioned notion of endeavouring to earn a desired benefit. 

\ modern account of librarianship in the early years of the Public Library Movement 
never fails to lay stress on the very long hours, the minute wages and the high enthusiasm ort 
the pioneers. We are invited to shudder at the prospeét of working a sixty-hour week for a 
pittance under bad conditions and to congratulate ourselves on the very much more pleasant 
places into which our own lines have fallen. No-one ever stops to enquire why such a life 
was tolerated. 

Brown, Jast and the other leaders whose memory we justly revere, were no half-wits, no 
Starvelings, too oppressed to better their condition! They went into librarianship with their 
eyes open, knowing that there was neither easy money nor scanty labour in its service, but 
knowing also that it was a supremely worth-while occupation. It is true that they were not 
content to endure unnecessary discomfort—we owe our own easier conditions to their efforts 

but their primary energies were devoted to improving the public service, devoted to what 
they gave rather than to what they gained. 

The current trend is in the opposite direction. 

This new attitude to life in general is not confined to any one seétion of human 
activity, but among members of a would-be profession it is ludicrous. No-one would suggest 
that continual sacrifice is the hallmark of a professional man, but it is undoubtedly true that 
the three ‘ professions ”—law, divinity and medicine—have been traditionally associated 
with certain Standards of service and devotion which are no longer considered “ good 
business.” If librarianship is to qualify for the fourth place, its disciples mas¢ walk worthy of 
their calling, for prestige is a slow-growing plant, which flourishes only when it is tied to the 
Stake of responsibility, and watered with much hard work. 

We live in no easy or settled world. Today the majority of people are as hungry for 
knowledge, of one type or another, as they once were for bread. No longer are we faced with 
much a¢tual illiteracy. We are faced with a much more dangerous phenomenon. We are 
faced with widespread literacy divorced from understanding. If the library staffs of the world 
can help to counter the cheap attractions of the cinema, the yellow press and the tabloid 
journals, if they can make themselves intelligent channels of communication between the 
people who want to know and the stored wisdom of the ages which waits to instruct them, 
then, and only then, will they have the right to claim professional status. Moreover, they will 


then not need to claim it, because it will be freely accorded to them ! 


Letters on Our Affairs 


Drar ZENODOTUS, 

My letter this month will be a model of brevity. Primarily it is to wish you and all good 
librarians the joy of the season. We need it, say some, and of course we do. The jubilant 
feeling that accompanied—or ought to accompany—victory is not so obvious as we expected 
it would be. The world is in a mess and there is no clear indication of when it will be cleaner, 
sweeter and in some way harmonious. Yet we who serve eternal things know that wars are 
only incidents in the world’s story. That may be so, but they occur far too often and too 
Stupidly for us to feel any complacency. It is, we must feel, a crime against sense to believe 
that man is hopeless and cannot live unless he is determined to kill or to be killed. This sort of 
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A History of Medicine 


DOUGLAS GUTHRIE, M.D., F.R.C.S., Ed. 
“Unique and well worth its price.”—BERNARD SHAW, Observer. “The most 
readable work of its kind now available in the English language.’’—-Sunday Times. 
‘This book is a fine and gallant venture, worthy of the high tradition of the Edinburgh 
school . . . it should be read not only by doctors and students, but by all who concern 
themselves with the future of their race.’"— Birmingham Post. ‘‘A comprehensive 
account of the theory and practice of healing throughout the ages, delightful to read 

















and full of interest.” Punch. 72 plates. 30s. net 
OF TOPICAL INTERES1 “CORNER IN CRIME*” 
An Outline of Money Young People in Industry 
GEOFFREY CROWTHER M. W. THOMAS 
“This book is without the slightest “A dramatic account of two centuries 
doubt a genuine tour de force . . . He has of incessant grim struggle for the 
produced his best book up to the liberation of children... presented in 
present ...must appeal to almost a scholarly, dispassionate, yet interest- 
all classes of readers.’’--Certtfied ing manner.’’—-Times Educ. Supp.* 
Accountants’ Journal. 12s. 6d. net (Charter for Youth.) 5s. net 


The Religious Background of the Bible 
J. N. SCHOFIELD, M.A., B.D. 


“This work covers both Old and New Testaments, making large use of its author's 
first-hand knowledge of the Near East and of the results of archaeological research. 
Mr. Schofield thinks and writes boldly—not to say adventurously at times. ... The 
discriminating and informed reader will find many fresh and suggestive lines of 
thought, and old and new facts presented in a way that stirs the imagination and 
stimulates the mind.’’-—Manchester Guardian. Illustrated. 17s. 6d. net 


Principles of Physical Geology 


PROFESSOR ARTHUR HOLMES 


Regius Professor of Geology, Edinburgh University 








‘‘An authoritative and up-to-date exposition . .. the lucidity of the writing and the 
wealth of apposite illustrations make it a pleasure to handle and a delight to read.” 
Scotsman. “‘Sure to make a strong appeal to a wider audience... an outstanding 
feature is the wealth of illustrations, photographic plates, diagrams and maps.” 
Cambridge Review. 30s. net 
iene 
Thomas Nelson & Sons Ltd. 
Parkside Works - - Edinburgh 
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philosophizing is valueless unless we can bring it to bear in some way upon the work we are 
doing. War is 
A RESULT OF MISUNDERSTANDING 

as quite clearly the present mysterious aloofness between Russia and ourselves abundantly 
proves. Perhaps the greatest difficulty here is the enormous divergence of the two languages, 
and one cannot but believe that what happened at the Tower of Babel is responsible for many 
woes. Not entirely, of course, because every now and then there is a burst of irritation in 
England and in America which cannot be due to language, except that these irritations are 
expressed in language. So far as Russia is concerned I have received recently a number of 
children’s books in Russian, sent to me through the British Council from the Lenin Library 
at Moscow. I have returned the compliment on behalf of my committee by sending the 
following children’s books in return :- 

De la Mare, Walter. The Scarecrow and Other Stories. 

De Selincourt, Aubrey. Ome Good Tern. 

Hadath, Gunby. What's ina Name ¢ 

Needham, Violet. The House of the Paladin. 

Nesbit, E. New Treasur Seekers. 

lhe U ould. be-Goods. 
Pye, Virginia. Primrose Polly. 
Ransome, Arthur. Swallows and Amazons. 
Lhe Big Six. 

Seaby, A. W. Dinah, the Dartmoor Pony. 

Stuart, D. M. Lhe € hildre n’s Chronicle. 

Walker, Rowland. Svories of British History. 
I understand that a number of Russian children read English. I am wondering somewhat 
ruefully how many of my children will understand the little books that have come from 
Moscow ! Hardly any, [ fear, but [ hope they will see the pictures and that the strange language 
which accompanies them will at least intrigue them, awaken their curiosity, and lead somewhere. 
This is something that we all might do, Perhaps your committee will follow the same course ? 

THE FEW THINGS 
that have emerged from the war that seem to me likely to influence us immediately are the 
community centre, about which we have all been writing of late, and the types of information 
room or advice bureau which were established during the war especially in bombed areas and 
which we are now asked to prolong into peace. As for the community centre, the difficulty 
that we as librarians shall have is to persuade well-meaning philanthroposts that the “‘ mere 
reading of books ’—TI quote a member of my committee with whom I was speaking yesterday 
has any ameliorative or socially satisfying effect. It may be that some combinations of 

present things will be possible. The aloofness of the ordinary library, although it is almost 
non-existent, is something that still exists in the public mind. The library entrance which gives 
no evidence of library activities, the admonitory and sometimes penal notices by which people 
are forbidden to do this or that—these are not associated with the club, get-together conver- 
sational atmosphere which | think must be associated with the community centre. These 
ideas Strike again towards the question of what is our purpose ? The libraries are primarily 
intended to increase knowledge, culture and further education ; they are also institutions for 
the dissemination of literary expression. I believe the real librarian does not issue fiction to 
amuse people but because it is part of the expressional life. The modern reader, however, is 
nearly always a smoker. This occurred to me painfully when recently I offered an evening in 
the Reference Library to the surveyors and auctioneers of my town for a brains trust of their 
own devising. They had approached me for it ; indeed, I was to be the question-master. The 
meeting was transfered to another building because I had to inform them that in a reference 
library smoking could not be allowed. This smoking question incidentally is to me rather 
painful. You will remember that one of the Library Association candidates pointed out how 
he had defied at one of our examinations the ‘“‘ No Smoking ” rule. There is no harm in 
smoking except to those who do no, like it—and there are some such—and to the strange 
people who think that a book, or a room in which it is kept, should not reek of stale tobacco. 
Such objectors, T imagine, will be very few in 1946, and it may be this, another of our 
shibboleths, will disappear. Modern people seem to like noise. They obviously like smoke. 
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So it is just possible that our rules of silence and of no smoking may disappear. If they go then 
we may have any form of high jinks in libraries that we think have an attraction-value. But 
here again a middle way may be possible, and Mr. Headicar’s idea that attached to a library 
should be a room where father can smoke and talk may be established. If this type of room, 
then why not all the others ?—for music, billiards, dancing, and, if this is done to the full 
extent, you have a library surrounded by community activities which among them may include 
some of the intelleétual ones. It will no longer be a library in the sense in which the reference 
libraries of Manchester, Glasgow, Birmingham and their counter-parts in smaller towns are 
libraries. The point is that 

ADAPTATION OF PLACE 
is the essence of all institutions and the world is constantly changing, or we think it is. The 
smaller the place, the more activities must be concentrated into the one centre. No great town 
could be served by one community centre ; it must have many. A village or little town cou/d 
have a central club, owned by the public, which is library, meeting place, adult education 
centre, recreation and health centre, where everyching from cinema shows to art exhibitions 
and concerts could be provided so far as they are avilable. This would be the gathering place 
for the W.E.A., village institutes, University Extension, itinerating cinemas, the Arts Council, 
and every other local or visiting aétivity. But would a librarian control it and, if not, what 
effect would such a necessary subordination within that group of the library service have upon 
that service as a whole ? Then these 

INFORMATION ROOMS. 
We know that while our boys and girls have been abroad they have been brought here and 
there into contaét with an organized attempt to provide them with information. I am not 
speaking of the A.B.C.A. classes or the lectures I have occasionally given on gun sites in 
England under the Army Education Scheme; I mean that adaptation of a newsroom, 
associated with reference books and an information officer, through which current information 
is given to seekers for it. The Ministry of Health has now asked us to consider, as a permanent 
local government service, an adequate local information service in substitution for the war-time 
information centres often carried out by the Citizen’s Advice Bureau, the local Councils of 
Social Service, the W.V.S., and other voluntary bodies. Obviously the provision of informa- 
tion has always been one of the main duties of a public reference library: librarians are 
trained to seek and to purvey information. The Minister now says that these services should 
be considered as a local responsibility, but he does not contemplate any direét Exchequer 
yrant. Here is one more baby that is likely to be handed to us to nurse. It is one that we 
should receive with pleasure, but it will require a great deal of Staffing and provisioning, 
especially in the matter of space. These information centres cannot be concentrated in the 
normal reference library, which is a place where people read and study: the traffic of an 
information bureau is disturbing. Yet I suggest that it can only be carried out satisfactorily in 
relation to a large collection of reference books—especially the quick reference type—as is 
familiar to every popular library. 

Well, here are a few ideas for the New Year. They are very mixed and I expeét you will 
think some of them unnecessary. However, they accompany, as I say, my good wishes for 
this happy season, although its happiness is somewhat qualified by the tangles of the time. 

Vale ! ERATOSTHENES. 








We do not hold ourselves responsible for the opinions of the writers of “ LETTERS ON OuR AFF AIRS. — 
kL:ditor, Tue Liprary WorLb. 


Visitors in London 

There have been some interesting visitors to London this autumn. There has been a 
party of librarians and bookmen from the United States and Canada over here to establish 
better book relations. Among them has been Mr. C. R. Sanderson, the Librarian of Toronto, 
who has been very welcome. Two librarians of high position who have been welcomed by 
the Library Association have been M. Julian Cain, the director of the Bibliothéque Nationale, 
and Dr. Luther Evans, the Librarian of Congress. Both, however, were over in connexion 
with the commission which is concerned with the intellectual reconstruction of Europe ; they 
did not appear to have any direétly library reason for their visit ; nevertheless, their presence 
amongst us has been much appreciated, 
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Personal News 


Mr. J. T. Griterr, Chief Cataloguer of the 
Leeds Public Libraries, has been appointed 
Borough Librarian of w illesden. 


AWARDS FOR GALLANTRY 

Coox.—Flight Lieutenant Edward G. Cook, 
R.A.F., V.R., Branch Librarian Liverpool 
Public Libraries, has been awarded the Dis 
tinguished Flying Cross. 

HARRISON. — Flight Lieutenant John C. 
Harrison, R.A.F., V.R., Branch Libraries Co- 
ordination Department, Liverpool Public 
Libraries, has been awarded the Distinguished 
Flying Cross. 


Topicalities 
picalitie 
Edited by E. R. McCotvin 
(The Polytechnic Library, W.1) 

Among the leétures held at BRIGHTON 
recently was a poetry reading by Walter de La 
Mare. Brighton is one of the first places to 
Start a branch of the National Book League. 
Margaret Irwin, the novelist, 
addressed the inaugural meeting on 31St 
Oétober. From HALIFAX Public Libraries 
comes a most useful list on ‘* Winning the 
Peace”: a seleétion of relevant books. At 
ISLINGTON a children’s book week was held 
in November. The Islington Public Libraries 
List of New Books contains an excellent 
selection for the size of the publication. New 
Books from KENT COUNTY Library is one 
of the very best bulletins now issued both from 
the viewpoint of production and from the 
viewpoint of selection. LIVERPOOL Public 
Libraries have arranged some excellent lectures 
to take place in the Picton Hall. [n the 
NORWICH Public Libraries Readers’ Guide 
for O&ober—December is a short reading list 
on Elizabeth Fry. In The Portsmouth Reader, 
the organ of the PORTSMOUTH Public 
Libraries, is a useful list of books on ‘* The 
British Empire.” SWINDON Public Libraries 


have issued a useful list of new additions. 


historical 


Library Reports 


By Hersertr C. SAWTELLI 
(Bermondsey Public Libraries). 
Brisrou Public Libraries.—Reading in Bristol : 

\nnual Report, 1944 1945. o? Librarian, 
James Ross, M.A., F.R.S.L., F.L.A. Popu 
lation (est. 1944), 40§,§ 30. — 2.86d. 
Income from Rate, £39,244. Stock: Lend- 
ing 186,283 ; Reterence, 176,662. Additions, 

816. Withdrawals, 


17,053. Issues : 





Lending, 2,119,314; Children (including 
school libraries), 512,083; Reference, 
160,354; Library of Commerce, 120,760; 
Newspaper and Patents Library, 5,992. 
Borrowers, 83,232; extra tickets, 29,701. 
Branches, 14. 

During the year being reviewed the work of the 
Libraries has proceeded smoothly and on an expanding 
scale, notwithstanding many unavoidable difficulties 
due to war conditions. The circulation of books from 
all departments amounted to almost three millions. It 
was a record figure for the war years and totalled 
286,465 above the highest peace-time level. The all- 
round increase in reading, particularly of books of good 
quality, is evidence of the activity and popular acceptance 
of the library service. A brief analysis of the 18,875 
books issued on Saturday, 18th November, 1944, a 
typical day’s issue, gives a good idea of the scope of the 
service available and the catholicity of the choice of 
readers. Adult fi€tion made up $7 per cent. of this day's 
issue, while the remaining 47 per cent. was divided 
among the various other classes of literature with 
History, Travel and Biography heading the list of 
non-fiction preferences. Registered readers now total 
6,627 more than in the year preceding the outbreak of 
war. The use made of the Reference Library, the 
Library of Commerce and the Patents’ Library was 
much greater than in previous years and many apprecia- 
tions were received of the valuable assistance obtained 
in these departments. The various exhibits on view in 
the Reference Library attraéted much attention and 
proved a valuable means of bringing to the notice of 
visitors the wealth of the Libraries’ resources. Public 
leétures held in the Reference Library during the winter 
months proved highly successful, the attendances 
exceeding those of former years. The Central Library 
and nine of the branch libraries suffered damage, in some 
cases very severe, during enemy attacks on the City. 
Some of the buildings have been repaired, while others 
had first-aid treatment pending reinstatement when 
conditions permit. Post-war plans include the establish- 
ment of five new branch libraries, an extension of the 
Central Library, and the remodelling of some of the 
older branches. During the Book Recovery Drive 
268,011 volumes were dealt with by the Staff. The report 
contains a number of interesting photographs of the 
Libraries 
Hornsey Public Libraries.—46th Annual 

Report, 1944-1945. Borough Librarian, |. G. 
Faraday. Total Stock, 103,434. Additions, 
5,111. Withdrawals, 602. Total Issues, 
621,127. Borrowers, 16,645. Branches, 3. 

Book circulation during the past year reached a 
high level and, though not so high as last year’s record 
total, represents a fine result for a year of working under 
difficult circumStances. Enemy aétivity disturbed the 
service on more than one occasion, and three of the 
library buildings sustained damage of a more or-less 
serious nature. The sub-branch at Harringay had to be 
closed, alternate premises being unobtainable. Many 
days of service were lost through these incidents, thus 

causing the issues to fall much below those of the 
previous year. Another cause of the decline in circula- 
tion was the restriction of each reader to one fiétion 
ticket. This measure came into force early in 1944 and 
was caused by the shortage of novels. A portion of the 
Reading Room at the Central Library was partitioned 
off to form a children’s se€tion, This has been much 
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appreciated by the young folk, and helps to gain much 
valuable space in the Lending Library. 71,000 volumes 
were colleéted in another Book Recovery Drive, and 
were dealt with by the staff. The Staff has lost one of its 
number, killed by enemy aétion 


KETTERING Public Libraries, Museum and Art 
Gallery—A Year’s Work: 49th Annual 
Report. \cting Librarian, Florence M. 
Green, F.L.A. Population, 36,584. Rate, 
4.32d. Income from Rate, £3,991. Stock: 


Lending, 34,569; Reference, 6,084. Addi 
tions, 5,992. Withdrawals, 2,014. Issues: 
Lending, 342,747; Children, 82,101; 
Reference, 11,015. Borrowers, 13,862; 


extra tickets, 14,587. Branches, 1. 


The year was a record one as far as circulation 
figures are any criterion of success, 18,476 more books 
being used than in the previous year. Nearly 38 per 
cent, of the population are registered readers, and 1,689 
evacuees from the London area are borrowers from the 
Library. The Children’s department suffers woefully 
from the lack of proper accommodation. An inadequate 
section of the Lending Library is set apart for their use, 
nearly 5,000 of whom are regular readers. A special 
extra grant was made for the purchase of children’s 
books, but this failed to produce an adequate supply. 
Issues to children showed an increase of 7,000 when 
compared with the previous year. Three series of 
public leétures were given in the Library and the Art 
Gallery during the winter months. The Borough 
Librarian, Mr. A. C. Panter, is Still away on active 


service. 
Wesr Ham Public Libraries. The Library 
Service: Report for the year ending 315t 


March, 1945, and a resumé of the past ten 
years. Borough Librarian, E. R. Gamester. 
Population (est.), 1 §0,000. Rate, 5.26d. 
Income from Rate, £25,648. Stock : Lend 
ing, 146,614; Reference, 26,491. Additions, 
20,315. Withdrawals, 14,488. Issues: Lend 
Ing, 1,214,307; Reference, 18,805 ; Chil- 
dren’s Reference, 5,157; Schools, 38,418 ; 
Special Services, 14,163. Borrowers, 22,873. 
Branches, 7, and one mobile library. 
rhis is the first printed annual report to appear for 
ten years, and it gives a general survey of the library 
Service over that period with spec ial reference to the 
year just completed. In 1935 four libraries were in 
operation, another was opened in 1938, while two more, 
and the mobile library were established during the 
war. During the year just closed a joint branch with the 
East Ham Authorities, was instituted This gradual 
building up of the service after re-organisation and 


centralisation in 1933, culminated in the peak year of 


1938/1939 as far as book circulation is concerned, In 
1943 and again in 1944 even greater heights were 
reached, but in the past year the renewal of enemy 
activity caused a great deal of interruption in the good 
work and a consequent fall in the number of books 
circulated. Each of the libraries in turn suffered damage 
in air raids and many thousands of books were destroyed, 
but the service continued. The present Borough 
Librarian was appointed in December, 1943. 











Book Selection Guid 

A Descriptive List of Books 

of Interest to Librarians 

PROFESSIONAL 

THE Brirish Councit. Incorporated by 
Royal Charter. Report for 1944-1945. 

The work of the British Council is to spread 
knowledge of the English languayve, literature and 
culture throughout the world, and this Report shows its 
activities to this end during 1944-45 
HENNE (Frances E.) and Coir (Dorothy E.) 

Course Outline Reference and Bibliography. 
Library Science 202. University of Chicago 
Bookstore, Chicago. $1.50. 

\ valuable course to any library Student. The 
details of reference work are most elaborate. 

Trory (Ernie) Mainly About Books. Frontis. 
Acorn Press. 7s. 6d. net. 

Most of the articles in this volume deal with books 
and libraries in Russia and throw much light on these 
subjects and such allied topics as the works of Karl 
Marx, Shakespeare in the U.S.S.R., e/c. 

WrLLInGc’s Press GuipE, 1945. Seventy- 
Second Annual Issue. Willing’s 
Service. 8s. 6d. net. 

rhe importance of this, the seventy-second issue 
of the now famous Press Guide, is the faét that it comes 
at a time when the general hope is for a period of 
normality after the war. Peace should, in due course, 
cStablish the permanent Standing of the well-known 
periodicals and the many additions during the war to 
the periodical press. No reference library can afford to 
do without this record of the press ot Creat Britain, 
Northern Ireland, Eire, and the chief Dominion, 
Colonial and Foreign publications of a like nature. 
Considering the difheult restrictions of the present day 
on paper, printing and man-power (restri€tions which 
have limited the produétion of new ventures) this 
closely printed volume of some 400 pages contains a 
mass of information unequalled by any other handbook, 


Press 


in a remarkably cheap and convenient form. 
GENERAL 
BaLsrton (Thomas) The Life of Jonathan 
Martin, Incendiary of York Minster. With 
some account of William and Richard 
Martin. Macmillan. tos. 6d. net. 

Jonathan Martin was mad for the greater part of 
his life. The Methodist propaganda had a great effeét 
on him, and he came to consider the Church of England 
as responsible for many evils. After threatening to 
shoot a Bishop, he finally set fire to York Minster and 
was then contined as a lunatic for the rest of his life. 
His brother John, who is described by the publishers 
as ‘‘ the infamous painter of Belshazzar’s Feast,”’ was a 
vreat and imavinative painter and as tar aS one can see 
does not merit the adjeétive tacked on to his name. As 
there is no index to the work it is dificult to tind out 
whether any reference in the text justifies the epithet. 
CamMAErRTS (Emile) Flemish Painting. With 

44 plates in colour and monochrome. 
Discussions on Art Series. Avalon Press. 


8s. od. net. 
Che Flemish School of Painting is placed second 
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only to that of Italy by many art historians. During the 
Middle Ages the centre of artistic activity passed from 
Bruves, Ghent, Brussels and Tournai in the 15th 
century to Antwerp in the 17th, leaving cach of these 
cities endowed with rich masterpieces which students 
and artists have sought and praised to this day. Flemish 
art shows a delight in familiar detail, draughtsmanship 
and colour that has seldom been surpassed. This short 
sketch of the Flemish School shows the importance of 
religious paintings among which those of Memlinc and 
the Van Eweks have been the treasure of their country 
for many years. The familiar “ Francois Langlois’ by 
Van Dyck, which is given in colour, will be recognized 
by many who do not claim cosmopolitan artistic 
knowledyve. The outstanding influences on the art and 
literature of the country are the Church and the life of 
the people 
Darvat (Hugh), and commentary by John 
Moxford. Colour: Its Meaning and Use. 
Being an introductory volume in a series 
devoted to the Syntax of Art, explaining che 
Key System. Pentagon Press. §s. net. 

I'he authors feel that the time is ripe for a different 
direétion to be taken in relating art and life. The study 
of art has been largely devoted to supplying the 
commercial world and though some good has resulted, 
the only lasting value of art, its inspirational aspeét, 
has often been at the mercy of wrong methods of 
commerce. The properties of colour are analysed and 
the commentary shows how the ancient rites and 
legends of the Gods contained a deep wisdom of the 
true nature of colour. Volume two is devoted to the 
I'welve Primary Hues 
Dent (Edward J.) A Theatre for Everybody. 

The Story of the Old Vic. and Sadler’s Wells. 
Illus. by Kay Ambrose. Boardman. 12s. 6d. 


net. 

Mr. Dent has dwelt upon the personal side of the 
history of these two world-famous theatres, since their 
inception to the present State of affairs after the second 
world war, and their possible future. Wisely he points 
out how difficult it ts today to consider the coming 
policy of the theatres in question, without due relation 
to the artistic and cultural life of the community. He 
has therefore been obliged to content himself with 
outlining certain suggestions which he leaves to the 
considerable body of people who are seriously concerned 
with music and the drama and who should endeavour to 
plan and materialise so soon as conditions allow. 
Livervone interested in the future of the theatre, and 
who is not ?—should make a point of Studying Mr 
Dent's views 
Frrrer (R. S. R.) London’s Natural History. 

52 Colour Photographs by Eric Hosking 
and others, 41 Black and White, and 12 
maps and diagrams. The New Naturalist 
Series. Collins. 16s. od. net. 

Mr. Fitter’s book is full of new ideas to the out-and 
out Londoner. Whilst mankind has been swarming 
into the Metropolis, flora and fauna have been Steadily 
withdrawing or changing in charaéter. Mr. Fitter begins 
at the beginning and develops his story in the most 
fascinating manner. He tells us of the time before 
Londinium, of Romano-British London, of Medieval 
London, and the various birds, beasts and tishes that 
flourishe d at Various times, and so oon until we come to 


the present day. The effeéts of building, the influence 








of trade and traflic, of smoke, of sport and lately of 

war, with its accession of flora on blitzed sites, have all 

had results upon the animal and bird life of the city. 

Six Appendices give names and Statistics of plants and 

birds. The bibliography contains many appropriate 

titles, including the author’s own works and there is a 

good index. The illustrations greatly enhance the work, 

which cannot be too highly praised for a book of this 
charaéter. 

Garpner (A. H.) Outline of English Archi- 
tecture. An Account for the General Reader 
of its development from early times to the 
present day. Illus., photographs and plans. 
Batsford. 12s. 6d. net. 

The author deals with his subjeét chronologically 
and presents a living picture of English architeéture 
from century to century. From its humble beginnings 
to full glory in medieval times on to the Renaissance 
period it follows a wonderful pageantry of tradition and 
history in masonry, beautifully enlightened by almost 
page-tor-page illustration. The work forms a worthy 
addition to the numerous volumes already on the 
architeétural shelves of the libraries. 

Howse (W. H.) Presteigne Past and Present. 
Illus., folding map. Hereford, Jakemans. 
7s. 6d. 

PreSteigne is, as some people already know, the 
county capital of Radnorshire, and the author is well 
known for his carlier work on the topography and 
outstanding beauties of the distri€ét. For those who like 
local histories and records here is one that is both 
scholarly and readable. The whole forms a well 
illustrated Story covering a thousand years of ups and 
downs of small town life. 

MACDONALD (Prudence) No Wasted Hour. 
And Other Poems. Sidgwick and Jackson. 
5s. od. net. 

The tithe poem questions the blankness of mind 
which poets and others may occasionally experience, 
viving it a hopeful interpretation 

“ It is an interval removed from time, 

In which to recreate creative power : 


Or like the snow that falls on deadened earth 
\nd clears to leave the stirring green of spring ; 
* Heritage “* shows a Strong feeling for the whole range 
of poetic thought expressed and unexpressed. ‘ The 
Thousand and First "’ acknowledges the debt to other 
pocts and secks to reach some personal expression 
which shall be original rhe Foiled Conspiracy 
describes the survival of the poct in face of betrayal, 
war and mechanisation. His vision gives him power to 
survive and find the place in life which the gods intend 
for him. The poems have a clear sincerity and a 
promising sense of form 
Manson (J. B.) Dutch Painting. With 44 illus. 
in colour and photogravure. Discussions 
on Art Series. Avalon Press. 8s. od. net. 
This short account of the background and 
charatteristics of Dutch Painting and its chief exponents, 
contains many pleasing illustrations. The national love 
of merry-making, the naturalness of interpretation and 
love of clear images, tind expression in their works of 
art. *‘ Courtyard of a Dutch House " and “ Interior ” 
by de Hooch are typical of the national love of 
representing familiar domestic settings. The well-known 
Avenue, Middleharnis,"” by Hobbema, will casily be 
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recognised by those who have taken some interest in 
paintings. Portrait Painters including Rembrandt and 
Frans Hals are contrasted and examples of their work 
given. Reference is also made to pi¢tures which may be 
seen in the National Gallery. From this attraétive record 
the reader is enabled to extend his knowledge of the 
masterpieces of Dutch Painting and become more 
familiar with their style. A Chronological list of Dutch 
painters and a short bibliography are supplied. 
McGrvern (Cecil) The Harbour Called Mul- 
berry. Illus. Pendulum Publications. 2s. od. 


net. 

This is the text of the B.B.C. broadcast describing 
the building of the artificial harbour that sailed to 
France in June, 1944, and enabled the great invading 
army to land. 

Mises (Ludwig Von) Bureaucracy. Hodges. 


8s. 6d. net. 

Described by his publishers as “‘ one of the 
world’s most noted economists,””’ Ludwig von Mises 
attacks socialism and the socialist parties as he believes 
they wish to transform the whole world into a bureau 
and to wipe out any private initiative. 

Packer (Joy) Pack and Follow. One Person’s 
Adventures in Four Different Worlds. 
Eyre & Spottiswoode. 15s. od. net. 

Mrs. Joy Packer is nothing if she is not racy. Born 
in Cape Town, she had quite a career before her early 
marriage to a naval officer. She followed him North, 
South, East and WeSt, and tells of her experiences both 
amusing, and at times pathetic. From the day she was 
sixteen and pretended to be eighteen, with the aid of 
“four pairs of silk Stockings in her blouse,” for an 
interview in X Film Studio, to the day when she hears 
her husband sav “ Leave is off ”’ on August 31St, 1939, 
her life is full of incident and aétion. 


PRESLAND (John) The Shaken Reed. Marsland. 


5s. od. net. 

This is a Story told in varied verse form and 
narrative, of lovers between the two world-wars. They 
play the game of courtship and being able to explain all 
emotion in modern terminology, consider they are able 
to discard convention. Too late, they find the human 
soul needs fidelity, and tragedy ends their story. In his 
last hours in a prison cell, the lover reaches enlighten 
ment, realising that he had slain a soul before he killed 
the body. 

Roscor (Rev. |. E.) A Revised Conception of 
the Universe and Life. C. W. Daniel 


Company. 5s. od. net. 
By making a simple exploration of the properties 
f nature and the part played in them by harmony and 
chaos, light and darkness, summer and winter, the 
author shows how opposites contribute to, the 
natural order. Qualities of body and mind are also 
examined, Strong emotions, which are sometimes 
condemned as evil and at others exalted as virtuous in 
themselves, are shown to have more than one aspect. 
Good and evil have been differently applied in different 
ages and by various people. These short Statements of 
attualities may give a measure of right judgment by 
which to consider the flux of changing opinion in the 
modern world. 
WHEELER (Harold) This Thing Called History. 
Macdonald. 6s. od. net. 
\n admirable litthe book with an appropriate title. 
Dr. Wheeler has been brave enough to set forth the 
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necessity of understanding the true meaning of what 
has happened in the world and since history is the basis 
of such knowledge, he urges his readers to learn how 
to examine and appraisc It. Remembering the w elter of 
works dealing with the development of many countries 
in many centuries, he shows how to approach the faéts 
given in the printed word so that the lay reader may 
gain an unbiassed view of the many happenings and 
form a sound judgment of the position from his studies. 
Here is a great incentive to a true understanding of the 
past and an intelligent prevision of the future. 


Woop (Sir Henry) About Conduéting. With 
a Pretatory Note by Hubert Foss. Portrait 
and illus. Sylvan Press. 8s. 6d. net. 

Sir Henry Wood was often asked by students and 
friends for lessons or a book on conduéting. This slim 
volume is the answer of a praétical musician who 
believes that conduéting can only be learnt from 
personal experience by those who possess marked 
musical attributes, and not from a printed book. ‘The 
yreat conductor was a keen observer of musical students, 
and knew how to help them and he has left behind him 
a practical and invaluable contribution to Ais art. 


FICTION 
Bruce (Dorita Fairlie) Wild Goose Quest. 
Lutterworth. 8s. 6d. net. 

\pril is picked up by Adam Farquhar, wandering 
near Glasgow, and cannot remember how she got there 
Presently she accompanies her rescuer and family on a 
treasure hunt in a ‘‘ Wild Goose’ Chase, the Wild 
Goose being a caravan. The party achieves a delightful 
holiday and there are more individual quests than for 
the dubloons of which the treasure is supposed to 
consists. very readable Story. 
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PosrLeTHwalite (J. R. P.) A Broken Tooth. 


Boardman. 7s. 6d. net. 

\ woman, two men and a hidden treasure. Mix 
in the African mountains and the result is a readable and 
melodramatic Story 
Rowse (A. L.) West Country Stories. Mac- 

millan. 8s. 6d. net. 

These Storics are all tinged with West-country 
folklore, and the people are West-country folk. The 
author has imbued them with the local spirit, the 
mystery and imagination of the times and places in 
their pre-war beauty. The word “ story "’ is used in its 
broader sense, as many of the sketches deal with 
historical faéts. Some of them are reprints, having 


been first published in various journals, but most of 


them appear in this volume for the first time. Together 
these sketches form a short epic of Cornwall 


JUVENILE 
BarcLiay (Vera) Jane and the Pale Faces. 
Illus. by Agnés Hoffet. Herbert Jenkins. 


7s. 6d. net. 

One Saturday morning Jane wakes to find it fine 
and a holiday. In high spirits she bounces out of bed 
and then remembers her disappointment of the previous 
day. Her father has sold the house in the Isle of Wight 
in which they usually spent their summer holidays 
Jane and her friends are not depressed for long, they 
devise a holiday camp to which many “ pale faced ”’ 
London children are invited. The planning of the camp 
leads them into a scrape, but a camp is arranged at last 
and an Irish doétor and some other useful people go 
with the children. They enjoy the sea and have an 
adventure with a doy called Wompy which, though 
unfortunate, is put to rights. Perhaps the adventure 
with Mr. X is the &trangest, it too finds a solution at the 
hands of Jane and her friends 
Cowen (Frances) Mystery Tower. Frontis. 

Lutterworth, 5s. od. net. 

Elizabeth, who was used to mothering her brothers 
ind sisters, had prepared a very special tea onthe day 
their father came home on leave. Among the good 
thinus he had to tell his children was their inheriting of 
a country house called Blaire Manor. Although the 
children liked the idea of living in the country and 
thought the Manor a beautiful place, it was overcast 
vith unfortunate happenings \ sealed-up tower, 
mysterious callers and an injured man in the garden, 
made their life disquieting. With the help of her 
brothers, a Stray gypsy child and Staunch friends, 
lilizabeth solves the mysStery Various family mis 
understandings are also Straightencd out, and the 
Manor becomes “‘ home ”’ at last 


BOOKS RECEIVED 
DISCUSSIONS ON ART SERIES. Gaunr (William) 
British Painting From Hogarth’s Day to Ours. With 
44 illus. in colour and photogravure. Avalon Press 
und Central Institute of Art and Design. 8s. od. net 
Earp (T. W.) French Painting. With 44 illus. in 
colour and monochrome. Avalon Press and Central 
Institute of Art and Design. 8s. od. net. 
PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 
\.L.A. BULLETIN, Oétober, t945.—THE LI 
BRARIAN, November, 1946. rH LIBRARY 
ASSISTANT, Nov.-Dec., 1945 THE LIBRARY 
\SSOCI \ TION RECORD, November, 1945 
LIBRARY JOURNAL, O@tober 1, 15, 1945 MORI 
BOOKS, Bulletin of the Boston Public Library, 





O€tober, 1945.——-NEW ZEALAND LIBRARIE 
\ugust, 1945.—TRICOLORE, O@ober, Novem 
194§. 


Correspondence 


Tue Eprror, ‘* THe Lisrary Worvp.” 
November 28th, 1945e 


Sir, L.A. PersuApers ! 

Poor old L.A. ! Sixty-eight years of agegy 
yet it sends Mr. Revie and Mr. Sydney to 
NALGO conference to find out how to run 
business meeting! Their report is me 
diverting. 

Mark! ‘We would emphasize... th 
Standing Orders are fundamental to thé 
prosecution of the business and to the dignified 
conduét of an A.B.M.... the absence of $.0) 

. gives opportunity for the Floor to get the 
Platform in a tangle.” 

Again: ‘‘ It is essential to the health of both 
the Association and the service that the 
Emergency Committee, the Council and theg 
members face one another...(a) to justify 
past action, (b) to secure approval of future™ 
policy, (c) to let off steam. But this time they 
Council should be in charge of the governor 
(see Con. Ox. Dict., p. 498. Governors 
Mech.).” Our friends seem to think that they 
governor has something to do with the safetyy 
valve. But their language is deliciously 
ambiguous. Are the Council to be throttled§ 
down ? Or the Business Meeting ? When youd 
say ‘* Brown is in charge of Jones” which of | 
the two is the bobby ? | guess that the Council] 
are to play bobby. Listen: The reporters 
recommend that at the next Conference the® 
E.C. and the Council “ present a printed case | 
persuasively worded, mvthout concession, and 
with vigour, conviction and resolution.” My italics 
emphasize the  chin-thrusting. Dear old i 
Blimp. G-r-r! Up agin a wall and shoot ’em,§ 
sir! Like Mark Tapley, ve no admiration for | 
people “ carryin’ them murderous little pery 
suaders, and being so ready to use ’em.” Welle 
if the Council thrust out their chins at the next 
business meeting, they will wish they had 
brought a governess with them as well as @ 
governor. ; 

One thing is clear beyond question. Without® 
delay the By-laws should be altered to give : 
both the A.B.M. and a Special G.M. power to 
elect a chairman of their own choosing at each® 
meeting. And this chairman should not be a 
councillor, but someeone quite independent of 
the executive. Yours, etc.. 
23, Braidburn Crescent, Ernest A. SAVAGE 

Edinburgh, to. 
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Editorial 
THE relinquishing of the Presidency of the Library Association by Dr. Arundell Esdaile must 
of course receive the attention it deserves. This will probably be when the new President, 
Mr. Cashmore, is inducted into the office at Birmingham—an event which we understand 
will take place early in February. 

Dr. Esdaile is one of the several men from the British Museum Library who from time 
to time have enriched the Library Association by their work : indeed, in the early days of the 
Association the British Museum irradiated and influenced all our doings. The first President 
was J. Winter Jones, the Direétor and Principal Librarian, who held office for two years 
(1877-1878) ; and his successors—Dr. E. A. Bond (1886), Sir E. Maunde Thompson (1890), 
Sir Frederic Kenyon (1910)—have all held the office, as have successive Keepers of the Printed 
Books—the great Dr. Richard Garnett (1893), G. K. Fortescue (1901), and G. F. Barwick 
(1919). It was therefore especially appropriate that the holder of a new office in the Museum, 
that of Secretary, which was Dr. Esdaile’s, should be in the succession. Dr. Esdaile has, 
however, the additional distinétion of having served longer than any previous President, 
having held the chair for seven successive years. It has been a time of immense difficulties 
and yet, as the quite modest statements of the Council and Emergency Committee which have 
been published in The Library Association Record indicate, of immense and fruitful energy. 
Not only has Dr. Esdaile presided over the work of the Association, he has delivered some 
of the most scholarly addresses, in which learning worn lightly as a flower and often illuminated 
ina most witty fashion, has been displayed on so many occasions that they cannot easily be 
recorded. Quite apart from his definite work for libraries, in recent years Dr. Esdaile has 
been publishing in The Guardian and Country Life and other magazines some of the most 
beautiful lyrics that have appeared in our time. As an earnest of this we invite our readers to 
look at The Guardian for August 17th, 1945 (page 319), where is published his ‘‘ Sonnet on the 
Atomic Bomb ”, which we venture to think deserve a place among the great sonnets of the 
language. 

When the Association has been served by such a man the whole profession is advanced 
and enhanced, and many librarians yet to come will have their lives, perhaps unconsciously, 
influenced by his labours. 

* * * * *” * 

Mr. Herbert M. Cashmore will preside over the profession for 1946. There is no man in 
the public library section of our profession, and few in any section, who combines a reputation 
for organization, eloquence, the highest integrity and an unlimited capacity for friendship, 
in a greater degree than our new President. It is possible, as a writer has remarked on another 
page, that this will be the last year in which he will serve Birmingham as Chief Librarian. 
It is therefore especially appropriate that the man who has been our Honorary Treasurer 
with such distinétion and has been our library ambassador in America—even during the war— 
in Russia, and in other parts of Europe, who has served at many special conferences, and on 
committees that deal with such scholarly work as records and forms of adult education, 
should have in his last year the highest office in which his professional colleagues can place 
him. There is much important work ahead in which his clarity of mind and business acumen 
will be invaluable. This journal offers its loyal congratulations to Mr. Cashmore and to 
the profession. 
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In this bread and butter world the intimately personal question of salaries must condition 
the prospects of the profession. In the December Record is published the new scale for Chief 
Librarians, which was adopted at the December Council of the Library Association. This 
time the Association has not acted with that modesty which has caused earlier scales to be 
fetters which precluded any proper advance. The recommendations which, like those of 1927, 
are based upon population, have been made in relation to the salaries of all chief officers. The 
lowest salary recommended is that for a population not exceeding 25,000 ({/525-£650) and 
moves by stages of 25,000 to 100,000 of population and then by 50,000 and once more by 
100,000. The highest salary suggested is that for a population not exceeding 250,000 ({£1,275- 
£1,425). To some who remember that at the beginning of this century {500 was probably 
the maximum salary paid in any public library, the figures may seem high, but having regard 
to the value of money, the increase in responsibility, and the exaéting qualifications now 
demanded, the scales seem to us to be moderate and attainable. They may mean some struggle 
with disparagements—for we are very small potatoes in the eyes of some local authorities and, 
indeed, occasionally of our brother officers—but the struggle we think will in time avail. 


* * * * * * 


Therefore we are glad to hear that a Library Association conference is proposed for next 
year. The form it will take has yet to be determined, as has the place of meeting. Places of 
meeting for so large an association are few, because of the hotel question ; a representative 
conference would be at least of 2,000 members. Moreover, there is still no guarantee that the 
Government would allow the expenses of delegates ; they must be met by the authorities 
themselves. This may restriét the attendance and the conference may be regarded as 
unrepresentative. The small sectional conference held at Brighton at the beginning of O&ober 
was evidence of the need of conferences. It is possible that the future method will be the 
branch conference, and that the Annual General Meeting of the whole association will be 
entirely devoted to business matters, with perhaps a few inspirational addresses to begin and 
end the session. Older librarians may regret the inevitable passing of the intimate social 
character of the conferences of twenty years ago, but it is useless to think they can be revived. 


* * * * * * 


We have as yet no aétual date for the starting of the whole-time schools of librarianship in 
the technical colleges of the country. The University of London School of Librarianship has 
recommenced with nearly fifty students, some of them, we are told, ex-service men but a 
number of them graduate men and women who have come straight down from the universities. 
It is hoped that as manyas possible of the as yet unqualified librarians in the London area, and 
especially those who are interested in special librarianship, will use this school, if their 
qualifications justify their admission. For the others there may be a gap between their 
demobilization and the time they can take up their course. We hope that chief librarians, where 
they can, will allow returning men and women to defer entrance into the school until such 
time as they are ready to be admitted and the school is ready for them. It would seem, however, 
to be going round in circles if the students wait for the school and the school waits for the 
Students. As soon as a man knows that he wants the course he should apply to his own 
authority for the necessary leave of absence and, having obtained it, inform the Secretary of 
the Library Association that he is a candidate for entrance to such-and-such a school. 

* * * * * * 


Our readers will have noticed with interest some library appointments. The largest 
perhaps is the appointment of a woman librarian to succeed Mr. Raymond Irwin as the 
Lancashire County Librarian : his successor is Miss F. E. Cook, M.A., the Cumberland County 
Librarian. Another appointment which has gone to a woman is the borough of Preston, to 
which Miss J. A. Downton, M.A., the Deputy Librarian of Luton, has been appointed. At 
Exeter the retirement of Mr. H. Tapley Soper, an Honorary Fellow of the Library Association 
and its former Honorary Treasurer, has been followed by the appointment of a successor in 
Mr. N. S. E. Pugsley of Westminster Public Library ; and at Cambridge, Mr. W. A. Fenton, 
M.A., has, also on retirement, been succeeded by Mr. W. A. Munford, B.Sc. These appoint- 
ments are a prelude to a number of important changes which must occur in the next few years. 
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Librarianship—What of the Future ? 
By R. Norruwoop Lock, F.L.A. (R.A.F.) (Croydon Public Libraries) 


Tue Royal Commission of Enquiry in 1849 and the world war of, 1939 mark between them a 
period of progress in librarianship, beginning with an almost missionary enthusiasm which 
caused libraries of sorts to be opened over praétically the whole country. Administrators of 
outstanding merit justified the work of the pioneers, and prepared the way for further achieve- 
ment. Since the curtain fell in 1939, libraries have had to struggle for existence, and now the 
war has ended, it seems they have won, but at a tremendous cost in lowered standards, 
temporary Staffs, fewer and poorer books. Despite all this, the future is being faced with the 
confidence that out of all the struggles, some good will emerge. 

Before the enthusiasm born of the war effort has time to be damped down by the com- 
paratively dull routine of peace, when daily events occur in a seemly fashion and weeks of 
emotion are not crowded into hours, something in the nature of a stock taking of ideals should 
be made in order to secure valid foundations on which to build our future plans. 

In the past, progress has been greatly dependent on the ability of individuals, who have 
jointly evolved an adequate canon of library methodology, to publicise the potentialities of 
the service, but through various causes, the ideals of this minority of outstanding personalities 
have not permeated the profession to the fullest extent, and there is no doubt, as a recent 
survey of libraries showed, that an alarming amount of inefficiency exists to the general 
detriment of the service. This partial failure should not however, be used as a weapon to 
prevent further progress beyond our present experience, an argument ably refuted by those 
whom we may designate as the idealists of the profession in their proposals for a fundamental 
revision of the library service, Starting with the structure of local government itself, and 
following to a logical conclusion suggestions designed to create the best public libraries that 
can be envisaged by the standards of the present optimum. 

Thus far matters seem on a sound footing, for it would be foolish to plan to an impossibly 
high standard and thus invite an initial uncompromising refusal from outside to any reform : 
but how does the personnel of the library world reaét to these projects ? Are we not perhaps 
in danger of erecting a beautiful machine and finding an inadequacy of operators ? That such 
a view is legitimate may be deduced by those who have followed recent controversies in 
professional journals, and in particular by those who attended a general meeting at Chaucer 
House earlier this year. It seemed on that occasion that there existed a wide cleavage inside 
the profession not only as to future aétion, but as to what has already been done ; and that 
the considered opinions of those best informed on the widest interests of the profession were 
in grave danger of being overwhelmed by an incredibly faétious opposition purporting to 
voice the cumulated grievances of an oppressed class. Such a meeting may indeed be 
dismissed as a typical post-war symptom, as a vociferation long denied by the force of outside 
agents, but there is unfortunately no doubt that seemingly responsible persons could allow 
themselves to be associated with proposals which, if adopted, would cause the whole plan for 
development to be abandoned in favour of a peculiar anarchy of self-examination and self- 
determination. It is not suggested that the opinion of such a gathering could have the force 
of a parliamentary vote of confidence ; the suggestion is however, that these under-currents 
of feeling in the profession should be considered when formulaitng future policies. The 
continual chafing against authority in the shape of examiners, Library Association Councils 
or Committees is a permanent commonplace. What is perhaps new is the growing tendency 
for the Association to be the target of a disruptive policy, which either under the specious 
guise of claiming to proteét the interests of minorities, or as the considered opinions of honest 
men, in reality only seeks to prevent any positive action being initiated lest some person may 
therefrom gain credit in the eyes of his colleagues. Has not the time come when individual 
prejudices, unreasoning conservatism and consideration of personal status should be 
subordinated to the common weal so that thereby the profession can demonstrate that it is 
composed of a cultured and educated personnel ? 

No one will at all times agree to the whole policy of any representative body, but at least 
if one’s opinion is over-ruled in debate, grace will indicate acceptance of the decision folowed 
by co-operation and not, as so often in our history, by guerilla warfare. All too often listening 
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to the debates at meetings the impression has spread that instead of issues being debated on 
their own merits, there has been a distin€& personal motivation ; that various persons are 
identified with certain ideas, and that such ideas are accordingly good or bad in proportion 
as the meeting is predominently junior, senior, and so on... This is not the way to conduct 
professional debates or elections, and it is surely clear that until librarians speak through men 
and women of large public spirit and culture, they will never gain respeé or be esteemed as a 
“learned ” profession. 

[t seems then that the present state of uneasy suspense might be taken as an unprecedented 
opportunity for re-examining the bases of our faith as librarians and, if possible, formulating 
something like a definite set of ideas on which a valid and consistent policy may be framed, 
and it is at this point that we return to the beginning, and find ourselves facing somewhat 
similar issues to those which confronted Ewart and his contemporaries, with, however, this 
difference, that they had an almost clear field for activity. To them it was obvious that libraries 
were essential to the education of the people, and let us remember that this was years before 
the first compulsory education act. By 1892 the social struéture had changed: since 1919 it 
has changed again and to an unbelievable extent, yet still into the bottles of 1892 and 1919 we 
are attempting to pour the fermenting vintage of 1945. 

Have we as a body, vital convictions as to what would be desirable developments in the 
new library world, or how a librarian should best be trained to deal with future problems ? 
Despite all the publicity given to the admirable proposals now sponsored by the Library 
Association Council, it is doubtful whether the atmosphere of unreality has been pierced as 
far as the average assistant (who is the majority of the Association) is concerned. In the hall at 
Chaucer House or in any of our great libraries, it is easy to be enthusiastic about these schemes 
for the future for, while we are there they seem but an easy Stage from the best of what we 
already have in mind. But go into the smaller libraries away from the big units, where for 
reasons beyond their control staff are accustomed to far lower standards of professional thought 
and deed, and then consider the position. Can it be doubted that the knowledge of what a 
librarian could and ought to accomplish is almost universally wanting ? Enthusiasm is 
available, for in few other professions can there be so many who have deliberately chosen a 
career for its own sake rather than for its material rewards ; but the opportunities to utilise 
this energy are scanty. 

[If we can hope for a general scaling up of authorities in the coming years, it is essential 
that Staffs be encouraged to train their zeal to the best advantage. The ideals of public service 
must be demonstrated as a preliminary foundation, but although specialisation is inevitable, 
the old controversy between Technics and Humanism need not be revived, for the two 
whilom enemies are now shown to be complementary and mutually essential. What is 
necessary is some approach interpreted in modern social terms, of the natural integration of the 
Renaissance, which will find adequate scope in the enlarged aétivities of the future library. 
Formerly the ideal was the degree ; and it is certainly not superseded, rather, being for the 
while somewhat unattainable for the majority, it has now become the standard against which 
we must measure our internal educational syllabus. This syllabus must be of adequate standard, 
as is planned, but the strongest protests should be lodged against any attempts to weaken it 
Use diplomacy by all means, to smooth over the transition, but leave the main fabric 
unweakened ! 

And this cultured librarian—what is he going to do for his profession ? He should surely 
give consideration to more than routine and issues, vital though these must be. Does it not 
seem in the light of past experience that the work of a librarian has definite roles in education 
and recreation, in the fundamental sense of both terms, and that this work would be materially 
assisted if there were greater insistence on the interrelation of all the arts, visual, aural and 
literary ? That the early founders of libraries were aware of this may be deduced from the 
collocation of museums, art galleries and libraries, especially in legislation, nor can it be 
implied that men of that period would have been ignorant of the essential unity of culture, 
educated as they were in the humanist school. Though they inevitably chose books as the 
most readily available means of spreading these ideals, in no matter how small a degree at first, 
all the evidence shows that their intention was for the provision of books to be but the source 
from which much else was to spring. 
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Past efforts at broadening the basis of librarianship have been enterprising in many areas 
and many a library has come nearer to making itself the cultural centre of its distri, beginning 
with series of le€tures and concerts during the winter months, though always under the grave 
handicap of not being permitted an expenditure sufficient to attract a consistently high standard 
of performance. This handicap has naturally tended to create an unfavourable attitude among 
many people, and in turn has diminished the credit of the sponsoring library. For future 
success this difficulty must be overcome, for the faét is that a public already demanding higher 
Standards from broadcasting, cinema and theatre will never again view municipal efforts very 
favourably unless they are of good quality and well presented. 

The presence of widespread enthusiasm for the Arts as agents for culture, education and 
recreation has been amply proved by the experience of the Arts Council and other similar 
organisations, when opportunity approached all kinds of people as it had not done before. 
Adequate planning may in time achieve vastly improved library buildings. Then, if in the 
majority of cases it cannot be materialised sooner, will come the opportunity for the librarian 
to welcome contaét with other organisations both educational and artistic, thus increasing the 
power of his work and completing the justification of his vital place in the cultural community. 


From Bush-Hat to Bowler 


AvBany Street Barracks. Demob. book in hand. Crash! Bang! Rip ’em out!! There’s 
your ticket, m’ lad, and you’re out. So long, Army, look out, Libraries, here I come! Just 
as easy as all that. 

So I arrived, and being the first of many, they said, “‘ What are your impressions of us? 
You’ve had six years plus in the Army and we know all about them. But we don’t know 
what six days in a Library have done to you.” Well, here it is. You’ve asked for it. 

Gloom, a great overwhelming mantle of dirty grey gloom wrapping itself around you, 
almost as though determined to act as a shroud. Maybe it has been pretty tough going for 
the lads and lasses back home, trying to cope with impossible restrictions on their activities, 
but nevertheless, that is the first thing that hits you. Perhaps the near future will bring out 
the paint-brushes and the floodlighting. Anyway, austerity must go, and quickly. Let us have 
an air of gaiety about the place. Brighter libraries breed a brighter staff. 

Book situation—better than expected. I give those who held the fort several pats on 
the back for keeping their guns in aétion. Non-fiétion of a non-technical or topical nature 
is right bang up-to-date. Technical stuff languishes as I suppose it always has and always will. 
Fiétion—pretty grim. Obviously demand exceeds supply. Result, shelves full of old copies 
of older publications. Guess this is caused by higher production costs not entirely countered 
by increased spending power. 

All of this adds up to the faé that the library world, in common with every other walk 
of life, must face up to post-war reconstruction. The people who remained at home will 
continue to demand libraries on Utopian lines, and the returning Service man, desperately 
in need of good reading material after years of unutterable tripe, is in no mood to be dis- 
illusioned. So get cracking, library world! You can produce the goods. The public’s 
appreciation will be the dividend. Clean up your morgues! Away with your marble slabs ! 
Give us instead the rich earth of good literature, from which may grow something of that 
idyllic world we should all be determined to build. And please take your flower beds out of 
the coal cellar and put them in the sunshine. G.A.]. 


TuHIrtTY-1Two members of the Canadian Forces who served overseas and are now demobilised 
have been awarded scholarships by the British Council to enable them to study in Britain. All 
of post-graduate standing, they have been seleéted in co-operation with the Canadian 
Department of Veterans’ Affairs, and their subjects include Medicine, Dentistry, Physics, 
Geology, Textile Technology, Town-planning, Librarianship, Economics, Law, Education, 
Music and Drama, and Fine Arts. The scholarships are for periods ranging in the first 
instance from six months to a year, but some may be extended. 
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Book News 


A comprehensive colleétion of medical and scientific books published in Britain during 
the war and sent to Russia by the British Council was recently exhibited in the State Central 
Medical Library in Moscow. To the books specially sent out were added those British pub- 
lications which had been received in the Library during the war, a number of which had also 
been sent by the Council, and thus a very fine collection of British medical literature was on 
view. This was the first exhibition in the Moscow Library devoted to the medical literature 
of a single county. Other exhibitions had dealt with special subjects and had included inter- 
national works, but this exhibition was unique in giving a general picture of medical research 
in any one country. It was very favourably received and drew an attendance of 695 doctors 
and medical students. The Library staff took great pains over the display of the books. 
Beautifully lettered cards in Russian were prepared to describe the various seétions: Mid- 
wifery, Surgery, etc., and in some cases the titles and contents of individual books were briefly 
indicated. 


We have received from Mr. J. W. Edwards of Ann Arbor, Michigan, the prospeétus 
of a projected Photo-Lithoprinted Edition of The British Museum Catalogue of Printed Books, 
1881-1900. This is a formidable undertaking by the Association of Research Libraries of 
America, the three editors being Paul North Rice (of New York Public Library), the new 
Librarian of the University of Michigan (Mr. Warner Grenelle Rice), and Dr. William Warner 
Bishop (the Librarian Emeritus of that University) who aéts as Chairman. We draw special 
attention to this because it has become abundantly evident that the greatest of all English 
catalogues is indispensable in all libraries of any size, so much so that many of the existing 
copies in libraries have worn out in use. The new edition of the Catalogue now in progress 
of issue by the Museum must, at the present rate of progress, take many years, possibly half a 
century, to complete. The American reprint of the older one which will fill the interval 
will occupy seventy volumes, and instead of being the large folio work to which we are 
accustomed, will be 6} by 9} inches in size. The type is small but is beautifully clear, and if 
the whole work approximates to the sample pages, it will be a very effective book that will not 
occupy more than four shelves in the normal library. Printing operations begin in 1946 
and the complete set is expected before the end of the year. The price will be arranged 
according to the number of subscribers : if 400 are obtained it will be as low as $240, if only 
150 it will be $400; but we understand that 400 are already forthcoming. 








A cunning appeal to Members of Parliament to require the Minister of Health to define 
“the objects of the Public Libraries Service” with a view to the suppression in it of “ the 
books of an attractive and recreational kind ” has just been issued by the Circulating Libraries 
Association, Limited, which has its headquarters at Bromsgrove, Worcs. The petition 
Starts thus: “ In view of the faét that during a period of approximately 90 years, many Public 
Libraries Acts have been passed, chiefly to enable Local Authorities to expend money on the 
provision of libraries for the free issue of books, no real attempt has been made by the majority 
of those Authorities to improve the status of public libraries (except in a few cases).” That 
ineffable statement leads blandly to the demand that it shall be left to the C.L.A., Ltd. and its 
adherents and other traders to supply “‘ a majority of the books of the attractive and recrea- 
tional kind.” We wish no ill of this body of interlopers in a service that has been ours for a 
century ; if they can, by legitimate means, do better for our readers than we, they deserve to 
succeed ; but they must not expect the public librarian to accept their (we are assured quite 
disinterested) definition of his réle. His purpose is to supply literature and of that recreational 
literature is a part. It will be amusing, at this late date, when the issue is settled and the subjeé 
is as Stale as a last Good Friday bun, to gather the reactions of our Committees. The issue of 
such a circular in these days of paper-shortage is a miracle of diplomacy ! 





We should be glad if our librarians who themselves write books and publish them 
locally would make us aware of the faét. As a profession, primarily literary, we are bound to 
be interested in the produéts of our colleagues. An example of poetry is Stanley Snaith’s 
Stormy Harvest, which was one of the attractive little books of recent original lyrics by this 
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sound poet. Another, and on a quite different plane, are the stories for boys which Hutchinson 
has published from the pen of Eric Leyland. Mr. Duncan Gray has just issued as one of the 
Newstead Abbey Series from Nottingham, a really well presented life of Byron which is a 
model of condensation which is as easy to read as it must have been difficult to write. There 
must have been other books of which we have not heard. 


Changes of Names: A Perennial Problem of 


. . . 

Librarianship 

By H. V. MoteswortnH Roserts, A.L.A. 
(Cataloguer and Classifier to the Royal Institute of British Architeéts’ Library) 
SINCE writing my article which appeared in the O&ober number, I have again had access to 
the American Library Association Cataloguing rules, 1941, and am interested to find that they 
largely endorse my recommendations ; they must therefore be noted under para. 2, existing 
methods. 

Rule 58, Wrirers WHo Have CHANGED THEIR Names, relates to the category in my 
para. 1 (a), and mainly confirms the remedy advocated in 3 (iii): ‘‘ Enter under the adopted 
mame a person who... has changed his name, unless the original one is decidedly better 
known.” Rule 104, CHANGE OF NAME (Societies), coincides in scope with our para. 1 (b), 
Corporate authors ; 104 (b) resembles 3 (ii), ‘‘ When two or more societies which have had 
an independent existence unite to form a new society, enter each under its own name until the 
time of union.” Nothing is said in the Rules, however, about “‘ change in nature or scope,” 
which I mentioned (1 (b), 3 (ii)), and something like this might well be added. 104 (a), on the 
radical question of keeping catalogues up to date under latest names, confirms 3 (iii), thus : 
‘‘ When a society has changed its name, enter under the latest form, with references from 
earlier forms.” Note 1, however, wisely says: “‘ In case of subsequent changes of name, all 
entries . .. are to be revised to conform to the new name, after it may be assumed to have become 
fixed. These changes are usually not made... until a year or more after. . as experience has 
shown that the societies... often find the change inexpedient.” Lastly, Rule 233, SAME 
Works PusiisHED UNDER DiFFERENT TITLEs, relates to category 1 (c) and confirms the idea 
of 3 (ii): ‘‘ Make a full entry for each of the titles in the library and give in a note... the 
other titles.” 

It is encouraging to know that the problem has received such careful attention. 


Flotsam 
(Found in Taunton Public Library) 


Ragged, malodorous, in the impersonal warmth 

And silence of the Reading Room he sits, 

Journal before him, but his grime-ditched hands 

Explore no pages, his dim sullen eyes 

Peruse no print. Ungainly slumped he leans, 

(Grey matted hair falling on greasy collar), 

Over the table, arms folded jealously on book. 

So still, so dead . . . . Ah, from the bulbous nose 

Rumbles a snore ; that, too, is smothered and furtive. 

What has Life done to him or he to Life 

That here he sits, a monument, a reproach, 

Seeking a little warmth, brief sleep-oblivion, 

Head nodding over the gentilities of Punch ? 
TERESA HOOLEY. 
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Letters on Our Affairs 


Dear ERATOSTHENES, 
Tue New YEar, 
which I hope may be propitious in the case of 1946, always calls, in my own fancy, for the 
Janus-like exercise of looking before and after It ought to be a year of immense effort on 
the part of librarians and, I hope, of solid achievement. Six and half years are a large cut ina 
man’s forty years of professional life and that is what we have lost in the active progress (which 
has hardly existed) in your library and mine. There were so many things we intended doing 
which remain where they were in 1939. But, to the young men and women, the interruption 
has been really serious. They come back, many of them uncertificated, to the positions they 
formerly held, some with the addition of wife and child. Good authorities, in the public 
library sphere anyway, have advanced them in the scales of salary prevailing, but these advances 
are noc adequate in many cases to sustain the new establishments involved. A certain stoicism 
on their part will be essential ; a determination to recover the lost ground in qualifications ; 
and there is the hope that, not immediately but soon, the developments in library service 
will take place which will absorb them all. On one point we must be plain. (Qualifications 
must be secured. I recall, in the sequel to the 1914-19 war, that service men came back, un- 
willing—they said unable—to begin examinations again. They know now who were the 
sufferers. The competition was not so keen then as now, especially from women—whose 
right to compete is not in dispute ; after all, it was men who inserted women into librarian- 
ship !—but, even so, very few of them reached the higher posts. It is therefore advisable 
that the opportunities the L.A. is trying to afford be taken while there is yet time. 
RELEASES 
are gathering momentum ; some of the largest groups will be freed in the next few months. 
Not so rapidly as the men, or we, wish, but we have to remember that we have a large part 
of the earth to police; that seems to be the fate of our people; and relatively big forces 
must be kept embodied. However, there will be the return of numbers. It will be a relief 
to those who have had to hold on at home, many without any respite and some under continual 
attack night and day. Civilian and warrior meet on equal terms this time ; indeed, some of the 
Service men have had a far easier time. Nevertheless, many have endured much, and not a 
few have sacrificed all, and we shall keep faith with them. We shall not even grudge them 
the generous holiday they get on demobilization, although I confess I was astonished when 
one of my men who was released in November told me he proposed to begin duty in February. 
It seems a long time and will, I think, make the resumption of regular routines even more 
difficult. They will be very welcome, whenever they come, to you and me. 
HINts 
have reached me that there may be a legal challenge of the recent actions of the L.A. Council 
because they have not accorded with the small special General Meeting in London. [ am too 
hazy about it to say more but, if it does eventuate, it must create confusion of a disastrous sort. 
There have been assertions that the Council, which I am in no sense concerned to defend 
seeing that it is as imperfect as every other organization, is ‘‘ quite out of touch with the 
members.” [ wonder if this bears examination. Do those who say it, really claim that they, 
some of them men in remote towns, have a closer contaét? Is any individual, or group, 
more in touch with the profession which (so far as its younger members are concerned) is 
Still scattered over the earth, than is Chaucer House ? The suggestion is faulty, I think. But 
[ welcomed the election and the resulting 
New Councii 
which brings in some new blood including, in Mr. Frank M. Gardner, an acute critic of the 
Council. Mr. Gardner has been more definitely associated with the A.A.L. than with the 
L.A., and has won reputation there. I hope the L.A. will find him a working office, where his 
knowledge and energy will be used for our mutual advantage. Critics should always allow 
themselves to be proved in this way, and I have no fear for this one! I understand that Mr. 
Cashmore presided over the first meeting of the new Council in December but, of course, 
Dr. Esdaile remained president until the end of December. Later there will be adequate 
acknowledgment of the longest presidency we have had ; it is both desirable and abundantly 
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deserved. Our welcome to Mr. Cashmore is a sincere one. He has served well in his day 
and generation, and it seems impossible that he has reached, in age at least, the last year of 
active service life in libraries. He is still in his fullest powers and the liberal spirit he has infused 
into the Birmingham system which, great as it was before him, was for years a conservative 
system, has influenced the whole country and made the city libraries the benefactors of many 
other towns and individuals amongst whom I number gratefully my own town and myself. 
You may have read—I hope you have !—in the December Record the too modest summary 
of his many national and international aétivities. To return to the Council; the year will see 
some quite interesting things. A Conference, for example, which I hope to attend, although 
I feel less joy in the quarrels of librarians than of yore. But one may revive memories, although 
the ghosts will be many, with the few old friends and I hope many younger ones, over a pipe 
or two of my life-long favourite, John Cotton. Can you recall the Glasgow conference, in a 
cold September, when we all sat in comfort round a cheerful fire and when, going to light 
my spill at the fire, I found it to be merely an eleétric-light imitation giving out no heat at all ? 
Our warmth came from our cerebral aétivities. Or the symposium,—we called it Executive 
Committee,—we had at Hulme Hall, Manchester, in an earlier Conference, when Tedder, 
Potter-Briscoe, Dent, Sieveking, Hulme, and Pacy, and the younger men, Pitt, Powell, 
Savage and others discussed matters old and new and revived the Golden World ? Those 
were the days; we have had none such of late. Where shall we meet this year ? Blackpool 
is said to be the only possibility. That is-what war has done for England ; but, of course, 
we are a great gang nowadays. Of old, as now, we had our rows at the Annual Meeting— 
I have seen and heard many. I suppose, librarian-nature being what it is, we shall always 
have them. 

How far it will be 

A YEAR OF RECONSTRUCTION 

remains to be seen. Plans are laid, objectionable as some think them to be in certain details, in 
the Post-War Policy Report ; and there has been done much detail work on Book-Supply— 
in which our poverty in books is shown to be almost catastrophic ; in education—we have still 
to have our first new-syllabus examination, and to get the whole-time schools going ; and in 
the matter of salaries. This last is a poignant matter. The Council has put out a new scale of 
salaries for Chief Librarians which is really a vision of things hoped for. It is well beyond 
what is generally paid. It ought to be of course. There is some day to be one for assistants, 
I suppose. Some of the scales are more harmful than otherwise; all the old ones were 
instrumental in checking salary progress. In any case, judged by present methods, the chief 
librarian scale will not do that. Then there is the post-war policy report of the University and 
Research seétion, which I have seen in draft. If implemented it will make the conditions of 
the University and similar libraries much nearer to the heart’s desire. I want to see the day 
come when there is interchange of experience and services amongst all types of libraries ; each 
has much to give to the other and we must somehow break down the separating walls between 
public and university, school and works’, institutional and research libraries. Have you any 
suggestions here ? 

But while all these larger issues are being considered I, with hundreds of other librarians, 
am now considering my own . 

LocaL PROBLEMS AND POLICIEs. 
Thus, I am asking more than twice the sum for books in my estimates and, hopefully, for 
something for paint and cleanliness, and more for salaries because more will be needed. 
I am planning how to take stock and to remove the colleétion of odours which we blandly 
but consciously call fiction. [ am wondering if I can revive library letures—or if it is worth 
it in these B.B.C. days. I cannot see how local rates can remain Static in dynamic times and, 
at every step, the old bogeys of money stringency and non-dispensability are ever before me. 
[am in fora fight. Soare you; and the very thought of it braces me, as do your New Year 
wishes, which I cordially return. 
Vale ! 
CALLIMACHUS. 





We do not hold ourselves responsible for the opinions of the writers of ““ LevreERS ON Our AFFAIRS.” — 
k:ditor, THe Liprary Wor bp, 
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Obituary 

Mr. DouGias West (1494432, Pte. West, D., 
H.Q. Coy., 1st Bn. Royal Warwickshire Regt.). 
We regret to inform our readers of the death, 
in tragic circumstances, of Mr. Douglas West, 
who was a passenger on the British Troop 
plane which crashed at Trizay, six miles from 
Rochefort, near the mouth of the River 
Charente, after being struck by lightning on 
December 3rd. Mr. West, aged 27, joined che 
Llanelly Public Library Staff in 1937, and had 
been in H.M. Forces since June, 1939. After 
serving in India Command since 1942, he was 
flying home on leave and we looked forward to 
his return to the Library early in the New Year. 
On hearing of the proposed scheme of 
professional training he at once expressed 
desire to enter one of the new Library Schools, 
and was eager to complete his qualifications. 
Instead of witnessing a happy reunion, we 
have the sad duty of expressing sympathy with 
his widowed mother in her grievous loss. 


Topicalities 
Edited by E. R. McCotvin 
(The Polytechnic Library, W.1) 

From GLASGOW Public Libraries comes 
an excellent list of books on ‘ Internationalism 
and Democracy.” The syllabus of lectures 
to be held during 1945-46 is an excellent one. 
HALIFAX Libraries give as usual a useful list 
of additions in the Readers’ Guide for Novem- 
ber. The Second Children’s Book Week 
to be organised by the ISLINGTON Public 
Libraries, was held at the beginning of Novem- 
ber when over two thousand children attended 
the Libraries. In the Readers’ Quarterly of 
KING’S LYNN Public Libraries for Novem- 
ber, an interesting account of an outsider in 
the town was given by Mr. S. Day, Headmaster 
of West Hackney School, under the heading 
“Six Years a Sojourner.” In the SOUTH- 
PORT Library Bulletin a new series of essays 
on 2zoth Century British Novelists is started 
with an introductory study by Alan Story. 


Library Reports 
By Herspert C. SAWTELLE 
(Bermondsey Public Libraries) 
CastLEFORD Public Libraries.—39th Annual 
Report, 1944-1945. Librarian, L. M. 
Bickerton, F.L.A. Population, 43,990. In- 
come from Rate, £3,236. Total Stock, 
26,185. Additions, 5,386. Withdrawals, 
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est. and high-class. £20,000 available. Box 55. 
The Library W ort, 51, Gt. Russell St.,London W.C.7 


— 
4,577. Total Issues, 382,767. Borrowers, 
10,097. Branches, 1 

Satisfactory progress is reported from all depart- 
ments in the year under review. Despite the temporary 
closing of two small branch libraries, book circulation 
is slightly higher than in the previous year and reached 
a record figure. Larger issues in the Central Lending 
Department was the chief contribution to the increase 
and necessitated an increase in the Staff to administer 
the department. Junior Library issues also showed a 
substantial margin above the previous year. In April 
last year the Committee decided to close for the present 
two of the branch libraries, owing to the difficulties of 
obtaining sufficient book stocks. Hitherto all branches 
and the school libraries have been stocked with books on 
loan from the County Library, but this arrangement 
terminated at the end of March. An increased book 
fund made it possible to purchase a larger number of 
additions than for some time past. A Reader's Guide 
to the Libraries was published early this year. 
DARLINGTON Public Museum and Art Gallery. 

—Annual Report for year ending March 
318t, 1945. Librarian, M. Lowther. Popula- 
tion (est,), 78,000. Rate, 3.8d. Income from 
Rate, £9,267. Stock: Lending, 65,013 ; 
Reference, 24,827; Junior, 8,359. Addi- 
tions, 4,991. Withdrawals, 1,873. Issues: 
Lending, 501,507; Reference, 19,175 ; 
Junior, 77,523 ; Schools, 70,048. Borrowers, 
23,386; extra tickets, 18,007. 

The Library Authorities can feel justly proud of 
this record of progress and the part played by the 
Libraries during the war period. Home-reading has 
consistently increased since the outbreak of war and a 
total of 162,207 more issues have been recorded over 
this period. During the year just closed a record total 
was attained, beating the previous record by over 
6,000. On February 3rd a record day’s issue was 
achieved when 4,601 books were borrowed. Work in 
the Junior Library has almost returned to normal, with 
the extension of opening hours and a renewal of the 

“ Story Hours.” Issues in this department showed an 
increase of about 5,000. The sorting of books colleéted 
during the Book Recovery Drive was again undertaken 
by the Library Staff. A reader’s enquiry desk has been 
instituted in the Lending Library. Sixteen separate 
exhibitions were shown in the Art Gallery. Visitors to 
the Museum during the year totalled 37,680. 


Leeps Public Libraries—Annual Report for 
year ending March 318t, 1945. City Librarian, 
R. J. Gordon, M.A., F.L.A. Population 
(est.), 451,100. Rate, 4.12d. Income from 
Rate, £63,563. Issues: Central Lending, 
629,689 ; Reference, 61,601; Commercial 
and Technical Library, 21,074; Branches, 
3,509,109; Junior Reading Rooms, 91,312 ; 
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Newsrooms, 2,753. Borrowers, 89,321. 
Tickets in force, 208,209. Branches, 25. 
This brief report records that there has been a 
progressive falling off of borrowing for home-reading 
throughout the year, and a general tendency to return 
to normal conditions after the upheaval of the past 
five and a half years. Praétically the whole of the 


decrease on last year’s record figures was made up of 


adult and juvenile fiétion works. A comparison of the 
year’s totals with those of the last pre-war year show 
that an increase of over 472,000 was registered. The 
intake of new books and the replacement of worn 
copies have been insufficient to prevent the stock from 
becoming exhausted. There has been no drop in the 
number of registered readers, aétually the total has 
increased by over 3,000. The available resources of the 
Reference and the Commercial and Technical Libraries 
have been in greater demand than previously. The 
Committee are awaiting the decision of the Education 
Committee on their proposal to establish a system of 
school libraries in the City, also on the suggested 
setting up of an Adult Education Council. Four new 
branch libraries are contemplated in the plans for 
reconstruction, but the provision of a new Central 
building still remains the vision of the Committee. The 
Staff have lost through death three of its valued members 
during the past year. 


Book Selection Guide 


A Descriptive List of Books 
of Interest to Librarians 
PROFESSIONAL 
(AMERICAN Liprary OF NicAraGua. A Biblio- 
graphy of works published in Nicaragua in 
1943. Bibliographical Series, No. 1. Nicara- 
gua, 1944. A Bibliography of Books and 
pamphlets published in Nicaragua (with 
1943 or earlier as date of publication), 


to be found in certain private libraries of 


Nicaragua. Bibliographical Series, No. 4, 
Part 1, 1945. List of books added to the 
\merican Library during the last six months 
of 1944. Bibliographical Series, No. 5. 
1945. A Bibliography of works published 
in Nicaragua in1944. Bibliographical Series, 
No. 6. 1945. Nicaragua. American 
Library of Nicaragua. 
his series of booklets is a contribution to the 
national bibliography of Nicaragua. For the past few 
years a Staff of library assistants has been at work 
compiling the lists in six libraries and is continuing to 
enlarge the field. Their work will prove very valuable. 
BoGccs (Samuel W.) and Cornwett Lewis 
(Dorothy, of the Division of Geography and 
Cartography of the U.S. Department of State) 
The Classification and Cataloging of Maps 
and Atlases. New York. Special Libraries 
Association. $8.75. 
\n excellent work on the subje&. Unfortunately 
the authors have adopted ihe British Museum method of 





using the country or place name as a main heading 
with sub-divisions for Railways, Postal, Canals, efc., ete, 


This is useless as no student ever requires the whole of 


the information on a country at the same time, whereas 
the whole information on a subjeét is often wanted, 
The Railways of Peru, Chile, Brazil and the Argentine, 
if under the subjeét, are instantly available. There may 
be maps of the Railways in certain provinces of these 
countries, and unless the names of these provinces are 
known, they cannot be found under the geographical 
system. If librarians cannot be logical and catalogue 
maps under their author or publisher as they do books, 
let them restriét the entries under countries, places and 
towns to the general maps and place the maps dealing 
with special subjeéts under that subjeét with sub- 
divisions for countries, towns, efc. 


LyDENBERG (Harry Miller) and ArcHEr (John) 
The Care and Repair of Books. Two plates, 
3rd and Revised Edn. 1945. New York: 
The R. R. Bowker Company. $2.50. 

Not only for private colle€tors, but for librarians, 
old and young, is the advice in this third edition of a 
most useful volume. Shelving, Cleaning, protecting 
against what Blades called the ‘‘ Enemies of Books ” 
and suggestions on many other points in the care of 
libraries and colleétions, all are dealt with and the 
volume will be found invaluable to all who handle 
books. 

RANGANATHAN (S. R., M.A., L.T., F.L.A.) 
Classified Catalogue Code. Publication 
Series, 13. Second Edition. Madras Lib- 
rary Association. (London Agents, Grafton 
& Co.). 18s. od. net. 

The Madras Library Association inaugurated its 
Publication Series in 1929. Since that date the Associa- 
tion has published 12 of their publication series and 
this, the second edition of the Classified Code with new 
features, is No. 13. An alternative set of rules for Class 
Index Entries has been supplied. ‘This is intended 
to make the rules more intelligible to the reader, which 
should result in reducing the pressure of work on the 
Reference Staff. ‘The Gestalt Theory of Alphabetisa- 
tion has been implemented, and further research into 
the causes of the delay in the universal advent of the 
Classitied Catalogue has been instituted ; details thereof 
will be found towards the end of Chapter o1. 


GENERAL 

Auuport (Noel L.) The Chemistry and Phar- 
macy of Vegetable Drugs. Dealing with 
the derivation and properties of all the 
principal Vegetable Drugs. 1944. Brook- 
lyn, N.Y., Chemical Publishing Co. $4.75. 

This important work deals with all the vegetable 
drugs and in each case gives the history, chemistry, 
assay, uses and preparation. Each drug is illustrated 
and there is a general index. 

Borenius (Tancred, P4+.D., D.Lit., F.S.A,) 
Italian Painting up to Leonardo and Raphael. 
With 36 Plates in Cglour and Monochrome. 
Avalon Press. 8s. od. net. 


In the history of Italian Painting some attention 
is also given to sculpture and architeéture, in some 
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instances the praétice of all three being united in one 
person. The earliest great names in Italian painting 
are Cimabue and Giotto, the latter being chiefly cele- 
brated for his frescoes at Florence. The first ‘ Renais- 
sance ’’ artists, Ghiberti and Donatello, are discussed in 
this volume, and the progress of the Renaissance and 
its many artists exemplified. ‘The many-sided art of 
Leonardo explored almost every aspeét of human 
thought. Although in the realm of painting he preferred 
to spend time on sketching, designing and experiment- 
ing rather than on the laborious completion of a set 
work. In his day the work of Raphael brought him a 
rapid rise to fame. He was essentially a skilled designer, 
and although many and varied opinions have been 
expressed about him his work has qualities of per- 
manent beauty. 


BorENius (Tancred, P4.D., D.Lit., F.S.A.) 
Later Italian Painting from Titian to Tiepolo. 
With 36 Plates in Colour and Monochrome. 
\valon Press. 8s. od. net. 

The second volume on Italian Painting commences 
with a survey of Cinquocento painting, first in Florence 
and later in Venice. Titian stands high in the Venetian 
school, on account of his power of dramatic expression 
and intimate grasp of form and struéture. The influence 
of Italian painting has been widely felt among artists 
and examples are to be found in the chief art galleries. 
The plates in this volume show the variety of subjeé 
and presentation which animates their art and should 
encourage the reader to seek the originals when the 
opportunity presents itself. 


BryAND (J. Lonsdale) The Curve of Fate. 
Dakers. 12s. 6d. net. 

Facing the titlepage of this intriguing book is a 
folding plate, purporting to portray the Evolutionary 
Chart of the Ascent of Man. The Time-Scale is 
s0,000 years to the inch. From the old Stone age, 
through the new stone and metal ages, we reach the 
electric age of today. Many Strange contentions are 
raised in this speculative work on the development of 
man-ape into man-god. There is much original, even 
creative thought here, which only the attentive reader 
can appreciate and digest. 

Cuapwick (H. Munro) The Nationalities of 
Europe and the Growth of National 
Ideologies. Linguistic Map of Europe. 
Cambridge University Press. 12s. 6d. net. 

Since 1939 the question of Nationalism has become 
of ever increasing importance, so much so that it now 
looms large over the future of the world. The author 
has brought to his stupendous task a good knowledge 
of political, economic and language problems besetting 
the question and it is this knowledge which he desires 
above all to spread broadly in these democratic days. 
The chapter dealing with the somewhat abstruse subjeé 
of Pan-Slavism, Pan-Latinism and Pan-Germanism is 
worth noting, and the Claims to Domination I and LI 
vive a historical survey of conditions which led to war. 
For those who are anxious to clarify their ideas on the 
subje@, here is an excellent prelude to Professor 
Chadwick's outline of his scheme for the establishment 
of an Institute of Imperial and International Studies. 


Cure (Richard) Stamp-Colle&ting. A New 
Handbook. Collecting Series, Vol. II. 





Ed. by P. H. Muir. Illus. Gramol. 34s. 6d. 
net. 

A very good little guide to Philately. Every 
aspeét of the subjeét is dealt with and a list of the more 
advanced monographs and treatises is added for the 
benefit of those colle€tors who wish to carry theit 
researches out on a more elaborate scale. 

FarjEON (Eleanor) Dark World of Animals: 
Wood engravings by T. Stoney. Sylvan 
Press. 15s. od. net. 

“The Animals are dark to us. We know their 
shapes, we can touch, with a finger or an eye, their 
outlines, but the world they inhabit within is dark to 
us.” From this opening the author takes us with her on 
journeys of discovery secking the friendliness of animals, 
which they too need and sometimes pathetically demand 
of us. The book will appeal to all who have sought an 
understanding of the animal world, and have been 
moved by the emotions, often child-like, of the animals 
they have possessed or encountered. The drawings too, 
are touching in their simplicity. 

Forp (E. B., M.A., D.Sc.) Butterflies. Colour 
Photographs by S. Beaufoy, plates, maps, 
and diagrams. Collins. 16s. 6d. net. 

This comprehensive study of the butterfly world 
is not only beautifully produced in type and illustration, 
but it contains a comprehensive survey from the origins 
to the highest present evolution of the subject, perhaps 
depi&ting more clearly than any other work of its size 
the many aspeéts of butterfly life. From the earliest 
days the author traces the history of British butterfly 
colle&tinz, and proceeds from this resumé to a more 
detailed account of the struéture and classification. 
Their distribution throughout various localities is 
dwelt on at length, whilst genetics, both practical and 
theoretical, are separately dealt with. The work 
concludes with three important chapters on evolution. 
The coloured plates are reproduced life-size from 
specimens. The bibliography is in the main supple 
mentary to that found in other standard works on the 
same subjeét and the invaluable maps show the 
localities of the distribution in the British Isles, ‘The 
work is an important contribution to this branch of 
Natural History. 

ForuHerGILt (Claud F., M.A., M.B., efe.) A 
Door in many Countries. Portrait and 
illus. Pickering & Inglis. 12s. 6d. net. 

The author relates his adventures in many countrics 
and does not deny that his chief object in writing has 
been a spiritual one. Dr. Fothergill was for many 
years in charge of an organisation called the Camps and 
Tours Union, which existed to do spiritual work. 
Some of his incidents occurred during visits to foreign 
countries with parties under this organisation, but 
others happened before the C.T.U. came into being. 
Hurcuison (Lt.-Col. Graham Seton) The 

British Army. Foreword by Field-Marshal 
Sir Bernard Montgomery. Illus. Gramol. 
7s. 6d. net. 

\ large subje&t compressed in little space, but this 
handbook is certain to be much appreciated by boys 
who are anxious to have a historical account before 
them dealing with the growth and development of oru 
soldiers since time immemorial up to the present war 
with our mechanised armies, airborne troops and 
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paratroopers. All very romantic and glorious-sound- 

ing, but a great pity that so much faith and courage 

and training should not be put to a better cause than 
war. 

MArIrAIn (Jacques) Art and Poetry. 
Poetry. Tr. by E. de P. Matthews 
net. 

“The intermingling of the human and _ poetic 
demands in man” especially as they manifest them- 
selves in the work of painter, musician, poet and 
philosopher, are the concern of this essay. The first 
chapter is dedicated to three painters and the creative 
motives of their work. The second chapter is a series 
of discussions, continuing in writing some Parisian 
conversations and controversies. The third chapter 
treats of poetry as the creative source from which the 
artist or musician works. The author thanks the 
translator for her delicately precise translation. 


Nett (A. S.) Hearts not Heads in the School. 
Jenkins. 7s. 6d. net. 

The author is well-known for his books dealing 
with educational subjeéts, and he has added one which 
discusses many sides of this important subjeé&. His 
title is well chosen, and foreshadows his special treat- 
ment which is much less dry-as-dust than many of its 
predecessors. He is an advocate for co-education, 
for psychological study of the pupils, for freedom in the 
school curriculum, and in the association of the sexes 
during schooldays, in short, for an entire broadening 
of the system without which he points out there will be 
no real advance. 

Niven (Alexander C.) and Hoc (R. Daniel) 
A Praétical Serbo-Croat Grammar Reader 
and Diétionary. Marsland Publications. 
8s. 6d. net. 

This volume is not intended to be an exhaustive 
exposition of the Serbo-Croat language. The authors 
have tried to present to the traveller a simple guide to 
the language which he can casily master. 

O’FAOLAIN (Sean) Preface by. I Did Penal 
Servitude. By D.83222. Dublin. Metro- 
politan Publishing Co. 8s. 6d. net. 

In this book a man of culture relates his exper- 
iences from the time he pleaded guilty until he trys to 
build up a new life on his release. It is not a pretty 
picture of the Irish judicial system—in England he 
would probably have been bound over as a first offender, 
or at any rate, received a light sentence of six months 
or so. Instead of which the prisoner is apparently 
ruined for life and most likely becomes an habitual 
criminal. 

Potk (Ralph W.) The Practice of Printing. 
Illus. Peoria, Illinois, U.S.A. The Manual 
Arts Press. $2.75. 

A practical handbook to the aétual work of 
design, composition and press work. The details are 
given in a very clear manner, and the illustrations (over 
300 in number) give every help to the student. In its 
previous editions the work has been used extensively 
in printshops and schools to train beginners for the 
printing ficld. There are many books on printing, but 
this is the only one which is handset by the author, 
or under his immediate direction, and thereby becomes 
the fine example of bookmaking which can be achieved 
only when the author is also the compositor. 


Editions 
6s. od. 





Stein (Gunther) The Challenge of Red China. 
Illus. Pilot Press. 15s. od. net. 

The work plunges in medias res. There is no 
foreword, preface or introduction. Chapter one 
commences dramatically “‘ This was the great moment 
the Chinese people have been waiting for . . . Japan 
collapsed and surrendered. But what comes after- 
wards ? A question mark still hangs over the future, 
It is all summed up in —— 47. We must face fads, 
There are two Chinas today. They will continue to 
compete with one another in the outside world. Those 
who are interested in dealing with the situation should 
read Gnuther Stein’s able exposition of it. 

FICTION 
Barry (Jerome) Lady of Night. 
7s. 6d. net. 

A drug-Store murder in New York, 
complicated and fast-moving thriller. 
Caspary (Vera) Bedelia. Eyre and Spottis- 

woode. 8s. 6d. net. 

Who was Bedelia ? Who was she ? And how came 
Charlie to worship her so blindly ? Had she been an 
Englishwoman in this country, her peccadilloes would 
have come to light earlier. English coroners are not so 
easily influenced by beauties in distress. In the United 
States, however, she might have got away with it. 
Anyway, her career gives the reader many a thrill. 
Dyke (J. van) China set me free! Boardman. 

8s. 6d. net. 

Set in the background of mystery, intrigue, secret 
agents and missionaries, is beauty in distress in the 
person of Carol O’Shea, the daughter of a Russian 
exile. The reader must turn to page ro for a list of the 
principal charaéters in the Story, and will note at once 
what a wide field the book covers. China, torn by 
political disunity, with the loves of Carol and John 
Strother, the Englishman cleverly interwoven makes an 
extremely dramatic narrative. 

Rusu (Philip) Mary Read, Buccaneer. Board- 
man. 8s. 6d. net. 

The story of the woman pirate, Mary Read. She 
first served as a trooper in the Army and later went to 
sea and became one of the best known and _ hated 
pirates of the Spanish Main. A good Story with fast 
action, well told. 

SANDERS (Bruce) Blonde Blackmail. 
8s. 6d. net. 

The murder of a famous surgeon in an empty 
house in Regents’ Park, the theft of a van-load of furs 
from Harrogate, and an arrest in Piccadilly. Mix and 
Stir and you get a jolly good yarn. 

Vincent (Lady Kitty) Dark and Deep. Jen- 
kins. 8s. 6d. net. 

A good story of the circus, with a smuggling 
scheme thrown in. Kina Grahame was told she could 
never jump again after her accident, but as will be seen 
this was not true. One of Lady Kitty Vincent's best. 

JUVENILE 
LANG (Geoffrey) The King who was Cold. 
Illus. in colour and black and white by Will 
Nickless. Jenkins. 7s. 6d. net. 

The King and Queen of Nighland lived in a very 
large old palace, but the royal treasury was empty 
and they could not afford fires big cnough to keep the 
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rooms warm. King Harold of Farland was anxious 

to bring his daughter Princess Daisy, to the palace to 

be betrothed to Prince Egbert, but Princess Daisy was 
delicate and her doctor was afraid she would catch cold. 

The King of Nighland needed Princess Daisy’s dowry 

to help restore the palace, so with the help of his faithful 

plumber and some of the hand-rails of the palace, he 
set about making hot water pipes and came upon some 
hidden treasure in the palace cellar. The King and 

Queen were rich enough to buy all they wanted, the 

consequences are highly amusing and the Story is 

enlivened by many attraétive pictures. 

Mee (Arthur J.) Nature Study Talks for 
Youngsters. A Collection of Broadcast 
Talks. Illustrated. Worcester, The Wor- 
cester Press. 8s. 6d. net. 

The chapters of this volume are based on talks 
broadcast in the ‘ Nature Study” series. Each is 
complete in itself, giving easy experiments and thoughts 
about the common inseéts, beasts or birds of our coun- 
tryside, or of some unfamiliar creature of special interest 
to children. Arthur J. Mee here answers many 
questions children would like to put to an adult who 
could give an answer which is both true and interesting. 
Though simply told the talks are designed to engage 
the curiosity and desire of children to find out for 
themselves. They cover a variety of topics. 

MuHLEN (Countess Hermynia Zur) adapted 
and told by. Little Allies. Fairy and Folk 
Tales of Fourteen Nations. Illus. Alliance 
Press. 7s. 6d. net. 

John’s mother always had wonderful ideas. One 
day she came and told him that he and his friends, 
Czech Jan and Polish Jan, were invited to a castle 
for the week-end, and a party of Allied children was 
being arranged. When the time came John’s mother 
was called away, and she had to leave the three Johns 
in charge of the party. The little Allies were inclined 
to be afraid of each other until a little Dutch girl 
volunteered to tell them a Dutch story. The children 
settled down and began to look happier, as little 
Margaret told the story of Peter the Ox. In turn a 
child of each Nation told a Story in some way portraying 
his country, thus helping them to know and love one 
another, as John’s mother wished. 

SHELLEY (Gerard, Jr.) Folk Tales of the 
Peoples of the Soviet Union. Illus. Jen- 
kins. 5s. od. net. 

_ These are simply told stories from various parts 
of the Soviet Union, showing how by some particular 
tuse or special courage the hero of the Story faces and 
often masters some special difficulty. In the first Story a 
diligent brother is turned out by his two greedy 
brothers, but the cat which he takes with him enables 
him to make his fortune. The Three Sons is a modern 
Story showing that courage and wisdom together can 
terrify the enemies of a country. Skill in handicraft 
plays an important part in Anait and duty to a sick 
parent is the theme of The Three Daughters. There is 
always an element of surprise in the stories which makes 
them satisfying reading. 

BOOKS RECEIVED 
CAPUCHIN ANNUAL, Reprint from. The Stations 


of the Cross. Drawn by Richard King. 14 illustra- 
tions in colour. Cork, Mercier Press. 





PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 

A.L.A. BULLETIN, November,  1945.—THE 
AMERICAN SERB, Oétober, 1945.—HELSINGIN 
KAUPUNGIN KIRJASTON VUOSIKERTOMUS, 
Vuodelta, 1944.—THE LIBRARIAN, December, 1945. 
—THE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION RECORD, De- 
cember, 1945.—THE LIBRARY JOURNAL, Novem- 
ber 1, 15, 1945. MORE BOOKS, November, 1945.— 
TRICOLORE, December, 1945. 


Northern Counties Branch 
of the Library Association 


A GENERAL Meeting of Librarians, Assistants 
and Members of Committees of the counties of 
Cumberland, Northumberland, Durham, and 
Cleveland distri& of Yorkshire, was held in the 
Literary and Philosophical Hall, Newcastle, on 
December 12th, 1945. It was formally decided 
to resuscitate the Northern Counties Branch of 
the Library Association, and it was reported by 
the Chairman, Mr. Austin Hinton, B.A., 
F.L.A., City Librarian, Newcastle, that the 
necessary permission had been obtained from 
the Library Association Council. 

The meeting proceeded to appoint a pro- 
visional Committee to draw up rules and 
report to an annual meeting in February, 1946. 
Mr. R. Lillie, Librarian, Gateshead, had been 
responsible not only for the idea of forming a 
branch, but had completed all the preliminary 
spade work. The following committee was 
appointed: Mr. A. Hinton, Chairman; Mr. 
W. Lillie (Middlesbrough), Secretary; Mr. 
W. C. Hamilton, Vice-Chairman; Mr. M. C. 
Pottinger (Literary and Philosophical Society, 
Newcastle), Treasurer. Committee members : 
Mrs. Hamilton, Mrs. Lowther, Miss Scurfield, 
Mr. Hurford, Mr. Page, Mr. H. A. Bilton, Mr. 
Crawley (Sunderland). 

At a subsequent meeting of the Executive 
Committee, the question of joint meetings with 
the Association of Assistant Librarians, was 
discussed. The Committee expressed their 
thanks to Mr. E. Lillie, of Gateshead, for the 
hard work he had put in, and for his initiative 
in organising the Branch. He was invited to 
attend all committee meetings, but expressed 
a desire not to take any office. 


The Library Association 


LONDON AND Home Counties BRANCH 
REFERENCE GROUP. 
Tue Annual General Meeting of the Group 
was held at Chaucer House on 21st November, 
1945. The main points of the Annual Report 
were as follows. 
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The Reference Group has not met so many 
times during 1945 as during the past two years, 
but interest remains keen and there has been a 
slight increase in the number of members. 
Launched in 1939, it has survived the difficult 
war years and now looks forward to the return 
of some of its pioneer members from H.M. 
Forces and to a period of increased aétivity. 

The publication of the new Syllabus of 
Professional Examinations to come into force 
in January, 1946, led to further discussion of 
the Group’s own proposals for the inclusion in 
it of elementary and advanced papers on public 
reference library work. It was gratifying to 
see that ‘ Reference Material and Methods ” is 
included in the Entrance Examination; but 
against this had to be set the absence of any 
specialist qualification in public reference 
library work: it was resolved to present the 
Group’s case again when the Syllabus falls due 
for revision. The possibilities of co-operative 
book buying have also been discussed. 

The Group was concerned to learn that 
Mr. Woodbine had contributed his last 
“ Reference Libraries ” column to the Library 
Association Record and the Editor was 
approached to ask if this feature could be 
continued. It was reassuring to be told that so 
soon as space permitted it was hoped to publish 
a regular article on reference libraries con- 
tributed from various sources. The Editor also 
agreed to consider for publication as an 
appendix to ‘‘ Reference Libraries ” notes on 
un-solved queries from the Group’s ‘* Housing 
Libraries.” 

It is reported from these “ Housing 
Libraries ” that good use is made of the Union 
Lists of Annuals and Direétories, but there is 
evidence that the Union List of Periodicals 
will be even more useful. These Libraries also 
report that they have received enquiries beyond 
the resources of libraries originally receiving 
them and that answers have usually been 
found. More enquiries of this nature are dealt 
with by the Guildhall, Croydon and East Ham 
(the Libraries for the Central, South and East 
sections respectively) than by Chiswick and 
Edmonton: libraries in the West and North 
are invited to make more use of this scheme. 

Work on the Union List of Periodicals has 
continued throughout the year, and it is hoped 
that libraries that have sent returns will receive 
their copies of the complete list early in 1946. 
Central Library, H. V. Royrre. 
East Ham, E.6. 





Correspondence 


Tue Eprror, * THe Lisrary Worvp.” 
December 14th, 1945. 
Sir, 

[I think that Eratosthenes in his note on the 
Ministry of Health circular suggesting the 
establishment of an [Information Centre by each 
Local Authority (Lisrary Worwp for Decem- 
ber, 1945) may have got hold of the wrong end 
of the Stick. The Information Centre, if 
established at the local public library, does not 
mean that the Citizens’ Advice Bureau and 
other voluntary bodies must go out of business, 

My understanding of the position is that the 
Information Centre would be established in the 
Reference Department with “ outlier” infor- 
mation points in the branch libraries, where 
they exist. If the Local Authority decides to 
use the library service for this work all persons 
desiring information would be direéted as a 
matter of course to the library, and if their 
requirements can be supplied from books the 
matter would be dealt with there and then. 
Should the information be of the sort that can 
only be provided by specialist departments and 
services the enquirer would be re-directed to 
the particular department or service. In this 
way the Information Centre at the library 
would aét as a clearing house, and rent, 
housing and public health, and other similar 
questions would be dealt with by the appropri- 
ate officer in the Town Hall, while domestic 
and personal matters would be referred as at 
present to the Citizens’ Advice Bureau. 

If my interpretation is correét the informa- 
tion service would not therefore ‘‘ require a 
great deal of Staffing and _ provisioning, 
especially in the matter of space,” as suggested 
by Eratosthenes, for it would be merely an 
extension of work that is already being done. 

The local library is the most suitable place 
for the Information Centre, as it is probably 
the best known of all public buildings in the 
town, and is used by the greatest number of 
people. Moreover, it is open in the evenings 
and on Saturday afternoons, when most people 
are free to attend. But we must observe a sense 
of proportion before coming to conclusions 
about what additional staff and space the new 
service will require. 


Yours faithfully, 


Central Library, J. E. WALKER, 
Hendon, N.W.4. Borough Librarian. 
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Editorial 


On the library front generally we have no event to record of what may be called bibliothecal 
importance for, our readers will readily understand, the induction of Mr. Cashmore as President 
for 1946, which took place at Birmingham under the chairmanship of the Lord Mayor on 
February 13, happened too late to be included in these pages. An account will, of course, 
be in our March number. It is, however, a singularly gracious matter that it should have 
occurred to the Council to hold the ceremony in the second greatest English city, which also 
happens to be the home and work-field of the new President. Only rarely does a man receive 
such honour in his own place, as we have divine warrant for mentioning. Pro ybably in other 
ways also Mr. Cashmore is an exception, because we have ample evidence of the regard in 
which Midlanders hold him. The presence of the Lord Mayor was perhaps to be expected 
when an Association holding the Royal Charter visits his town officially, but we are assured 
that it is also a tribute to the esteem in which Mr. Cashmore is held. 

a * * * * * 


It was at Birmingham some months ago that Dr. Esdaile gave one of the most beautiful 
addresses upon books and the joys of the imaginative, and particularly the pc yetical, lite that 
we have read. We have seen it in a mimeographed copy and, as it was given to a relatively 
limited audience on a special occasion, we had hoped that it might have been included in the 
Birmingham programme. Up to the time of writing, however, no programme has been 
issued and we do not know whether the meeting has been planned to include such an address. 
It would have been appropriate, as the annual conference and not the induétion is the occasion 
for the presidential address. In any case, we hope to see the address in print to which we refer. 
Not the least of Dr. Esdaile’s contribution to our cause has been the beautiful prose of his 
occasional addresses. 

* * * * * * 

Our readers will have found the January issue of Ibe Library Association Record to be one 
of constructive interest. A wide and statesmanlike review of the part libraries and biblio- 
graphical information and materials may play in the United Nations’ aétivities is worthy of 
Study now and for some time to come because, simple and to us cogent as are its statements, 
it will require persistence to bring them to reality. Another construétive document appears 
in the memorandum of the sub-committee on Work with Young People ; a very representa- 
tive committee by the way. In the framework of the Post-war Policy Report, it fits most of 
the activities which the progressive children’s libraries already do, and it emphasises, better 
than hitherto perhaps, the need for almost innumerable “ libraries ” if children are to be 
rescued from the ‘ unwholesome and pernicious ” cheap stuff they now read. There is the 
public library, the essential library in every type of school, libraries in clubs and every possible 
kind of group. There is the suggestion that an Organizer must be appointed in each town to 
take charge of the whole business. The scheme means a considerable advance in the general 
view of such work. It is a logical sequel to the L.A. programme and to the new Education Act. 


* * * * * * 


How far librarians should heed the advice of the American veteran librarian to stick to 
their last is raised by the recent Government Circular to local authorities on the continuance 
of the Information bureaux which were a feature of the war in most towns. Mr. Frank 
Gardner contributes a well-argued article to the Record on this question, in which he urges 
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that the public library should run the Citizens’ Advice Bureau as he has himself been successful 
at Luton in doing. Of course, we have been giving “ information that is contained in books 
(the only information we are really qualified to give) for half-a-century, but librarians have not 
dealt, except as friendly human beings and not as having authority, with personal problems. 
A Citizens’ Advice Bureau deals largely with the problems of wives’ allowances, housing 
difficulties, clothing and furniture, matrimonial tangles, income-tax mysteries, funeral allow- 
ances and enquiries and dispenses for many of the national funds. It is closely affiliated and 
is usually part of the local council of social service. There is no reason why a librarian should 
not be as competent to manage this as anyone else. He has, of course, the books, files of 
documents and reports, etc., as Mr. Gardner claims. He may even claim to be a psychologist 
of sorts. Mr. Gardner makes the revolutionary statement—and it is a true one—*“ it is but 
a Step from dispensing books themselves to dispensing the material in them.” Our readers 
may well ponder this and its universal implications. 


* * * *” * * 


One of the writers of ‘ Letters on Our Affairs ” represents a feeling that may exist in 
certain parts of the country that in some way the Library Association Council has been over- 
generous to the Scottish Library Association. Our readers will know that we have held fora 
long time that Scotland is in a position r/s-a-vis libraries which is practically indefensible in 
view of the legislation existing in England. A national campaign is in progress for the removal 
of certain anomalies in the management of public libraries and especially for the abolition of 
the rate limit. The arguments are old. It is strange that there really is a suspicion in the 
British mind that if people in charge of libraries were allowed to spend as much money as 
they think is necessary on their provision and maintenance, they would rush like the Gadarene 
swine over the precipice of untold extravagance. To removethis from Scotland, where economy 
is the second commandment, will require much propaganda, visiting, the holding of public 
meetings, much printing, and infinite correspondence. No English branch of the Library 
Association faces that situation. ‘To compare therefore the national society which the Scottish 
Library Association is, affiliated with the Library Association, with an English branch , is to 
make a false comparison. 

* * * * * * 

For the first time the Library Association has decided, if we may judge from the Council 
Notes published in the January Record, that the names of the examiners will not be affixed 
to individual examination papers, but that the board as a whole will accept responsibility 
for them. This we suppose is another manifestation to the suspicion that sometimes arises, 
that examiners are known to be authors of textbooks and other guides to the examination, 
and all that the candidate has to do is to study their known views. It ts therefore better to 
take refuge in anonymity: the candidate will then be persuaded to avoid studying fora par- 
ticular examiner. 

* * : * * a 

It will be noticed with interest that the Council appears to be making every effort to give 
the benefit of their prowess to candidates who have passed examinations in the various sections 
of the older syllabuses, and has eflected a relationship between the School of Librarianship 
examinations and its own. 

x * oa * * * 


One of the most touching gestures the Council has had to appreciate has been that of 
Mr. F. W. Hooper of Denton, whose son, Wilfred Hooper, -A.L.A., was killed on aétive 
service. He asked to be allowed to continue himself the subscription of his son. This appears 
to us to be a very practical form of memorial, and it is hoped that there will be some way of 
making it known that the subscription takes the form it does. 


* + * * x + 
\slib has agreed to the transfer of the Microfilm Service to medical uses and, by 
arrangement with the Royal Society of Medicine, the Aslib Microfilm Service has on 
January 1st, 1946, become an integral part of the Central Medical Library Bureau of the 
Royal Society of Medicine. 
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High Spirits 
By W. A. Munrorp 
“ Literary ghosts hang about public libraries to see if anyone’s still reading their books.” 

C. S. Lewis, The Great Divorce, p. 61. 

ONCE upon a time, there was a young Librarian who had just been appointed to a new post. 
He found, on taking up his duties, that there were a great many old books on his shelves 
in which local readers, to judge by date labels, had given up interest for a long time. So, 
at the first opportunity, he began to weed them out of the cases, pulling out also a lot of dust 
at the same time. Before very long he had a large heap of books in the corner of a store- 
room. He went on adding steadily to the pile and, in fact, he worked very hard. 

One evening the Librarian was working long after his staff had said their farewells and 
departed for the bosoms of their families or wherever staff go at the end of a day’s work. 
(Some of them, of course, don’t always go there, or not immediately !) He felt rather tired and 
sleepy and sat down for a moment, thinking to himself that the last remaining shelf in a press, 
the bottom one, could be investigated just as well sitting down as standing up. And before he 
could say “ Jack Robinson,” or ‘‘ Edward Edwards,” or whatever librarians say in such 
circumstances, he was asleep. 

He couldn’t have slept for very long because he was soon rubbing his eyes and sitting up. 
Much to his surprise, he found himself at his own desk in his own office. His Secretary, a 
svelte young brunette in slacks and a bright cherry jumper, was speaking to him in the em- 
barrassed, but not too embarrassed, way in which Secretaries talk to their Librarians when they 
find them asleep at their desks. 

“T don’t know why so many of them have all called at once but [’ve put them in the 
Committee Room. They all want to see you and I said that you'd start seeing them almost 
at once, if you weren’t too busy. (An almost but not quite imperceptible sniff here!) They 
look as if they'll start quarrelling if you leave them together, for too long. I can’t understand 
it at all. Some of them seem to be in fancy dress and all the others look as if they’re short 
of clothing coupons. As they came in together, I told them that you’d see them in alphabetical 
order. Shall I send the first one in, please ?”’ She paused for breath. “ Yes, please!” said the 
Librarian, who was already used to having this young woman run his office for him and quite 
liked it. He knew that his wife didn’t altogether approve of the ‘‘ Hussy,” as she called her, 
on what seemed to a man unfairly scanty evidence. 

“Mr. Arnold, Sir!” said the Secretary as she opened the office door and ushered in the 
first caller. 

“ Dr., not Mr., young woman, please!” said the visitor as he came in and sat down 
opposite the Librarian. ‘‘As a matter of interest, Mr. Librarian, I suppose that that is a 
woman ?” “ Yes, of course,” said the Librarian, ‘‘ but I’m sure that you don’t want to waste 
your valuable time in talking about women’s clothes!” ‘‘ Indeed, no!” said Dr. Arnold 
emphatically, ‘IT was married once myself, and while Mrs. Arnold was a most sensible woman 
there were occasions ” “Now, what can I do for you?” interrupted the Librarian, 
politely but firmly. “* I had better explain, Sir,” went on Dr. Arnold, “ that a number of us 
in the Otherwhere, we have a Club. We call ourselves the Literary Ghosts, although I fear 
that some of our more ribald neighbours have other names for us. But that is by the way. 
Very recently we had a discussion of some length and indeed at some heat, in so far as heat 
in your worldly sense is possible in the Otherwhere. My companions here this evening 
and myself, we have all published books of some importance during our lifetimes on earth 
and we have come to ascertain from you whether people still read us. ‘ You are all 
dead, then!” said the Librarian. ‘“‘ Oh, yes!” replied Dr. Arnold. ‘‘ Oh, no matter!” said 
the Librarian, ‘‘one just likes to get one’s background right.”” He also said it to escape from 
the uncomfortable thought that a copy of Introductory Lectures in Modern Hiftory delivered in 
Lent Term MDCCCXLII, with the inaugural Lecture delivered in December MDCCCXLI. Oxford, 
John Henry Parker ; B. Fellows, London. MDCCCXLII was at that very moment somewhere 
near the middle of the pile of Old Masters in the store-room. He wondered if his visitor knew 
it already, but there was a look of genuine and rather pathetically anxious enquiry in his eyes 
which gave the Librarian new hope. 
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“ Well,” said the Librarian, still dodging the implied question, “ Tom Brown's Schooldays 
will find a place in libraries while libraries last and, as for your son’s poems, why I could recite 
some of them to you now.” Dr. Arnold looked not entirely satisfied. The Librarian groped 
for something else which might let him out—‘‘And you yourself, Dr., well, Lytton Strachey 
has immortalised you!” It was a mistake to say that and the Librarian realised it almost 
at once. ‘‘ Do you mean to suggest, Mr. Librarian, that any reputation which I may still have 
in your world is in the keeping of that man ? IT would only ask you to consider well, first, the 
cowardly, treacherous and atrocious character of his work, and, in the next place, its in- 
efficacy as a general guide, however much it may amuse little minds by annoying greater 
ones.” “I’m really very sorry to have to disappoint you,” said the Librarian, ‘ but the fa& 
is that the modern reader doesn’t read you.” 

“ T will take now no more of your time, Sir,” said Dr. Arnold. He said that usually 
harmless little word ‘ now ” in a way which made the Librarian’s heart miss a beat. “ T could 
wish, however, that you had been born a century earlier and that we might have met in my 
Study at Rugby School. I leave you, Sir, a deeply wounded man.” The Librarian pressed 
the bell for his Secretary and that efficient young woman ushered out the ruffled visitor. 

The door seemed hardly to have closed, and the Librarian certainly hadn’t had time to 
prepare himself for whatever might be coming next, when the Secretary announced ‘‘ Mr 
Carlyle, Sir!” The Librarian breathed a little less quickly as the gaunt, tall, shaggy figure 
entered and took the chair which Dr. Arnold had just vacated. 

‘“T may say, Sir, that I have little opinion of your earlier visitor and I doubt much 
whether he has clearly explained the reason for our visit.” ‘‘ Indeed, yes,” said the Librarian, 
‘« T quite understand the reason for it.” Carlyle grunted unbelievingly but, feeling more certain 
of his ground, the Librarian went on—‘‘ We have and shall keep a complete set of your collected 
works. I may add that a recent Salvage Drive brought us a set in really beautiful, almost 
mint, condition.” ‘‘ When I wrote my books,” went on Carlyle, “ I wrestled with my very 
soul.” ‘You're telling me!” said the Librarian rather rudely, but his confidence was coming 
back fast and he had also tried hard to read Sartor Resartus. ‘‘ Mind you, if it hadn’t been for 
the Salvage Drive, I’m not sure that [d still have Frederick.” Carlyle started a little at this 
and protested—* The best years of my life were given to Frederick.” ‘‘ I daresay,” said the 
Librarian, ‘‘ and what about the resulting temper and indigestion which poor Mrs. Carlyle 
had to cope with?” ‘Ah, you’ve read your Froude,” said Carlyle. ‘‘ I have,” agreed the 
Librarian, ‘‘ we Stock it here and we shall go on stocking it while I am Librarian of this town. 
[ don’t think that it does you a lot of credit.” ‘ I did her justice in my Reminiscences,”’ said 
Carlyle. ‘“‘ Much good that did the poor lady,” was the reply. ‘‘ Man, what [’ve suffered,” 
said Carlyle, ‘‘ why, when the Celestial edition of Froude was brought out by the Parnassus 
University Press, [ had to keep to my house for a month.” ‘‘And I expect that your Janie ran 
it for you during that month as efficiently as ever,” said the Librarian. He still felt rather brutal, 
and psychologists will know why he was taking it out of Carlyle. Carlyle’s eyes softened. 
‘* Have you read our Love Letters, man?” “ I have,” said the Librarian, “ or, at least the first 
volume. The second volume is also missing here, for some unaccountable reason.” Carlyle 
now rose to go, obviously not entirely dissatisfied with the interview. The Librarian also got 
up and shook his hand, saying, “‘ Despite all your faults, you temperamental old humbug, 
I like you, and so does ev ery other discriminating reader who isn’t afraid of an author who died 
long before he was born.” The Librarian was young and perhaps now a little too sure of 
himself. 

\s the Secretary showed Carlyle out he was heard to mutter something about scarlet and 
tumbrils and finally a groan of despair on the subject of pits and stomachs but, as this was 
taken to refer to his own, no comment was made. 

There was a slight pause before the next caller arrived. While the Librarian was wonder- 
ing with what type of man he would have next to deal, there was a noise outside which, 
believe it or not, sounded to his sceptical cars like a not entirely unsuccessful attempt at a 
snatched kiss. It couldn’t have been, of course. Such things don’t happen in well run 
libraries. Nevertheless, it was followed by the noise which a face makes when it is being 
slapped, but not too hard. ‘* Mr. Deloney, Sir!” announced the Secretary, with a haughty, 
but not exceptionally haughty, look at the newcomer. He was certainly a caller from a more 
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remote past. His costume, not in the very best of repair, suggested the later years of the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth. 

‘Good evening, Mr. Deloney,” said 7. Librarian, who thought that the new arrival 
might run away with the conversation. “I liked your Jack of Newbury and Gentle Craft. 
You will be pleased to know that we stock you both in the ‘ Everyman Shorter Novels’ 
and also in F. O. Mann’s edition. I may be prejudiced in your favour but I think not! Most 
literary histories pay you very little attention now. But discriminating readers (the Librarian 
included himself, of course) see in your work the germ of the English novel.” ‘‘ You are 
very good,” said Mr. Deloney. ‘ Unlike some of the noisier members of our Club, I hardly 
expected to find myself still read, although, like all authors, I hoped. I wrote to earn money 
and I took my pleasures where I found them. What a very nice young woman you have for 
your Secretary!” ‘‘ My wife has her doubts,” said the Librarian.” ‘‘ Of course,” replied the 
visitor, ambiguously. ‘‘ Women are still much as God made them! But you have more 
Literary Ghosts to see and I’ve found much this evening that has pleased me. I will bid you 
a very good night. When you arrive in the Celestial Omnibus, come and see me. We shall 
have much in common.” ‘‘ What puzzles me,” said the Librarian, “ is how fou managed to 
join the same Club as Dr. Arnold or even to arrive at the same place.” He watched that 
efficient Secretary show the visitor out and listened. But there was only the slightest scuffle 
outside the door and then the next caller was announced: ‘‘ Mr. Hyde, Sir!” 

‘ Edward Hyde, Sir, First Earl of Clarendon,” said the newcomer. “ Er ; good evening,” 
said the Librarian, ringing back his Secretary. The Earl waited courteously and with great 
patience until the Librarian felt, once again, the self-assurance which was given him by the 
arrival of the Reference Library copy of Titles and forms of address, and then began : ‘In my 
life, Sir, I loved letters better than law or politics. Tell me, does the public still read my 
history ?” “ In this library,” said the Librarian, “ no reader has read it for many years, but 
(putting a cheerful tone in his voice as he noticed the old man’s face beginning to fall) if you 
saw the edition we’ve got it in, you wouldn’t wonder at that! Quite frankly, I doubt very 
much whether, in your full version, you will ever find many readers except among advanced 
historical and literary students. When I replace you, as I intend to do, and as soon as possible, 
in the six volume edition, edited by Macray, and published by your own press in 1888, I shall 
be giving you the best possible chance of worldly immortality. (The Librarian could be 
ponderous). You’re dreadfully long, you know, and your account of the intrigues in Europe 
during the Commonwealth bores the modern reader to tears, but when you give us ‘Charaéters’ 
as good as that of Falkland, you will always have enthusiastic followers. You badly need 
anthologising ! But you still seemed very much alive to me when I was in Burford and Great 
Tew last summer.” ‘‘Ah, they were happy days at Tew,” said the old man, “little then did I 
think that I should live to be hounded out of England, to die a lonely death at Rouen, with 
‘ Dunkirk ’ written on my heart.” ‘‘ My generation,” said the Librarian, “ is prouder than 
yours of Dunkirk.” The Earl took this as a compliment, was obviously pleased, rose to go, 
and went. 

There’s only one left, now,” said the Secretary. ‘‘ There was also a Mr. Sterne, who 
seemed to find us very amusing. But he said that he couldn’t wait any longer as he had to go 
and meet an uncle of his. I’m sorry that [ didn’t notice before that I was leaving a lady till 
last, but the light seems very bad this evening. I know that you always like to make way for 
ladies.” This was a quip at the Librarian’s expense, as he still found himself automatically 
opening doors for lady members of his staff, however junior, and well knew that his em- 
barrassment amused them. He hadn’t yet thought of a satisfactory solution. 

‘ Miss Ouida, Sir,” said the Secretary. The newest visitor, who was dressed in the style 
of the Second Empire, swept in and took the vacant chair. She looked enquiringly at the 
Librarian and was a little disappointed when he shook his head. ‘‘ Good evening, Miss De La 
Ramée. (This was just swank and a textbook example.) Only Under Two Flags is left now. 
Even Strathmore finds no readers, and as for E lizabeth Lee’s life of you, [’'m throwing that 
away this week. I’m afraid that you’re dead!” ‘‘ That, young man, is merely a Statement of 
the obvious,” remarked Ouida, ‘* but I feared as much. I wrote many books but they never 
seemed very convincing, even to me. But they sold well enough at the time.” She left the 
office slowly and with all the dignity of unsurprised rejection, 
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“ That’s the lot, Sir,” said the Secretary, ‘‘ but there’s a dirty old fat man outside now 
who has just arrived. He seems to be dreadfully shortsighted: he’s dropping orange peel, 
of all things, all over the place and he’s got the most awful manners. He says that he’s come 
about a dictionary and he insists on seeing the Chairman although I told him that you do all 
the buying. There’s a short man with him who smells of drink. He seems to be writing down 
everything the fat man says in a notebook.” “Tell him,” said the Librarian, ‘that the Chair- 
man isn’t here but that he can write to him here if he likes. Tell him also that he can get a 
good cup of tea at the Coffee Stall opposite the Station. That will probably shift him. And 
now I’m going home.” 

But when the Librarian nodded himself awake, he found that he was already home and 
that his wife (Bless her!) was saying that if he paid as much attention to her as he did to that 
Secretary Hussy, he wouldn’t go off to sleep in his armchair while she was talking to him. 
The Librarian reached for his pipe, knocked it out in the fire-place and tried to look in- 
telligent. He succeeded as well as men ever succeed in such circumstances. 


Libraries in War and Peace* 
By Francis J. Cooper (Public Libraries, Lincoln) 

THE most striking faét in the war story of public libraries is the immense increase in the 
number of books issued from our lending departments since the war began. It is true that 
there was an upward trend before 1939, but the progress since, in spite of great war-time 
difficulties, is very impressive. A very few figures will suffice to indicate this progress. . 

The Library Association’s estimate of the total issue from municipal and county libraries 
during the year 1943 is 284 millions, lent to nearly ten million readers. In 1939 it had been 
247 millions. But more impressive than the mere figure is the fact that it was but a Stage 
in an upward progress, and that at the end of the war the issues were Still increasing. 

In 1937 Whitaker recorded 23,452 publications, and estimated that this meant that some 
234 million volumes came from the presses of the country in that year. In 1943 the publica- 
tions numbered 8,063 and the volumes approximately 8 millions. Thus the printing of books— 
the blood of our veins—decreased to but one third of what it was. Not quite so bad as that 
when regard is paid to the output of the Stationery Office which Whitaker disregards, but 
the difference would not be substantial for our purpose. Mr. Stanley Unwin declared in 
‘ Publishing in Peace and in War ” that there were (1944) 50 per cent. more books being sold 
than were being published. Another indication of the position from a different angle was 
provided by the Chairman of the National Book League who told the London and Home 
Counties Branch of the Library Association at their recent conference at Brighton that some 
50,000 basic books which were required continuously were out of print. Yet we issued 
larger numbers of books! In reports from 21 authorities which I examined—reports which 
may be considered as typical—there is recorded in one year (1942-3 to 1943-4) an increase in 
issues from 24,900,000 to 29,700,000, that is an increase of 19 per cent. 

We managed to do good work in spite of many other difficulties besides that of the 
shortage of book production: shortage of Staff, or replacement of experienced by in- 


experienced personnel; a halt called on spatial development, and on the elaboration of 


extension and public relations activities which were progressing with such promise before the 
war. Many things had to be neglected ; but though so much of our available time and man- 
power had to be concentrated on the bare routine of our essential service—that of issuing 
books—we accomplished many other more tangible though not more important things 
which , added to that, made up a war job of which we can be justly proud. For example, 
immense practical service was given by technical reference and information services; by 
services to the troops and by the conservation of valuable books and the release of important 
war material through the direétion of book drives; by close collaboration with the 
Ministry of Information and in many other ways. 

There have been some indications of an appreciation of these facts in high quarters ; 
not so much perhaps as to justify our putting on of superior airs, but cats-paws like the Board 
of Education’s circular to local authorities on the importance of maintaining public library 
services during the war—which, by the way, might have come better if it could have come in 





* Extraéted from The Presidential Address to the North Midland Branch of the Library Association, 17th 
January, 1946. 
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some way which could not have been suspected of carrying the implication that library services 
were of value in relation to something else, #¢., education, rather than in themselves. 
There was some special consideration on staffing questions given by the Ministry of Labour, 
by the reservation of qualified women, and in one case at least, by the granting of licences to 
build a new branch library at a time when all else but work of direst war necessity was 
forbidden. There was, too, a governmental memorandum to local authorities insisting that 
when the all-important question of housing was being considered proper regard should be 
paid to the necessity for including amenities ; among which library services are certainly 
envisaged. Funds have increased, though not more than to keep pace with expenditure. 

When it started, it came upon us as something fantastic and fearful—it was to be “ Total 
War,” a regular all in tussle. We could be excused at the beginning for thinking that public 
libraries might be considered as part of the totality that would be thrown into the rough and 
tumble, and that we would be required to put up our shutters for the period of the duration. 
That did not happen. Certain of us did have the cohorts of the W.V.S’s, the A.R.P’s, and 
C.A.B’s and various other legions billeted upon us ; but in general we were left to continue 
our work, though usually with divided allegiancies. In the sense in which we considered it 
earlier in this paper, our work was emphatically an item in the total war effort ; but we could 
not be sure at the beginning of the war that that sense would apply. We might have feared 
that though we were to be allowed to carry on, we should be subject to some sort of control 
‘in the national interest” and that excuse might be found by governmental authorities to 
embarras us with censorship. But the genius of the unaccountable Briton asserted itself, and 
while the Ministry of Information inundated us with material to maintain conviétion in the 
rightness of our cause, we continued to give a platform to Nietzsche and Spengler,and a whole 
brood of anglophobes. British humour stumbled in only one instance : that was in the matter 
of P. G. Wodehouse ; but not many librarians fell for that. So culture and learning and 
humour were not submerged. 

These things show that there is a wind coming along for which we must be ready to trim 
our sails and which we must turn to good account. The war has immensely increased the 
awareness of need for public libraries. We can certainly say that among the things that are to 
come, are library services of an amplitude and efficiency to match this deeper regard. We 
must however capitalise on this and so consolidate the ground, that in the period of declining 
enthusiasms that may well succeed the elation of war-—in the period when a closer scrutiny 
of our expenditure may intervene—our inevitable eventual progress shall not be delayed. 

Throughout the course of the history of public libraries the means to increase the esteem 
of the public have been the burden of endless enquiry and debate: but it could not be said 
that these institutions had attained a major status among the public services. The portents 
now are propitious. With a good war record, and the great stimulus which the necessity for 
posi-war planning and development will provide, we have the implements for impressing 
upon others our own conception of the dignity and importance of our service. 

So we have something on which to build. The way we build will be conditioned by 
future circumstances ; and we may well think that there are circumstances brewing that are 
likely to modify our traditional concepts of the appropriate form for library services. But 
before we consider that point I should like to indulge in a short and perhaps fantastical diver- 
sion. It follows as a corollary from the deduétion drawn above, i.e., that reading is likely 
to be stimulated by emotional stress engendered by physical and mental strain. 

It has become trite to say that manipulation of the atom has introduced a new and 
disturbing element into all our calculations. But though trite it can properly be repeated if it 
carries any special implications for us. It has been commonplace for a long time to say tnat 
we were living under too many and varied emotional stimuli ; this new ¢lement must immensely 
complicate our reactions. A new hope and a new fear have been added to human existence. 
In the nature of things, with the realisation of our hopes, hope ceases to be a Stimulus ;_ or if 
it is too long deferred, the heart grows sick. Thus the hope will cease to move us ; but the 
fear will not be calmed so long as that which instils it remains. Fear of the atom would now 
appear to be a concomittant of life that we shall not outlive. Fear of the use of it in war 


+ Considerations of space obliged us to omit an earlier seétion of the paper in which a Study of the effeé on 
book reading of the economic situation of the 1920’s, together with the faét of war-time increases, led to a 


conclusion on the effeét of physical and mental strain on reading. 
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is well enough founded, though we can still delude ourselves into thinking that war may be 
abandoned ; but dread of the thing itself is likely to grow with every step in its exploitation. 

Our only hope is that as this new power is put to use, so will it be properly harnessed, 
that it shall not run away with the barrow or kick the barrow to pieces. But we know that 
this hope is lightly founded, for strong as our confidence in our scientists may be, we shall 
never be sure that the harness is adequate to hold it in. 

Nothing can be entirely free from the chance of accident. The meticulous care of prepara- 
tion for flight of the aeroplane does not assure us that a crash is impossible. The compression 
chamber of a steam engine may explode although microscopical examination has failed to 
disclose a weakness in the structure. And even such stringently conditioned things as bombs 
and bomb dumps have by accident burst and devastated their neighbourhood. 

So, as atomic power now will certainly be used, so will the accident as surely, sometime, 
occur. And as we move toward unlimited power, so rises the threat of limitless destruétion. 
When announcing last November that an atomic research station was to be opened near Didcot, 
the B.B.C. announcer Stated that danger to the distriét was “‘ negligible.” Between a 
‘ negligible ” and a non-existent danger there is apparently some difference. Allowance was 
made for the possible accident ! 

The point about the foregoing is that it is obvious that we have entered upon a new era ; 
an era in which immense physical concepts will have immense influence upon our emotions, 
To remain sane mankind must find relief in imaginative—or “ escapist ” if you like—avoca- 
tions in a correspondingly intense mood, and the way of this is by reading. 

If it were that these things did not presage irretrievable ruin, but that they were—in the 
words of Charles Morgan—*events in harmony with the nature of things : a new fall presaging 
a new redemption ’”’—they would Still constitute a great challenge and an immense oppor- 
tunity for ministering through books to the spiritual needs of a society quickened by these 
vreat events. 

\ less macabre consideration than the foregoing leads to additional reason for expectation 
of wider interest in books. It is said that life is becoming ever less romantic; that as our 
achievements mount—and how the war has quickened the pace !—imagination finds its 
field more narrowly restri€ted. The imaginative projection of ourselves back tp the field 
before Harfleur to hear Henry V haranguing his troops is a fine adventure, and presence in 
imagination at a performance at the Globe Theatre is a good thing for the spirit. But we are 
near the last of human kind to view history in that light. For what thrill will people some 
centuries hence experience at the thought of, say, Churchill haranguing the nation at a juncture 
more portentious than that of Harfleur; when they can turn on their mechanism and hear 
the recorded voice and see the documented man! While familiarity with the veritable person- 
ality will never breed contempt it will certainly dull the chords of imagination. 

There is too a projeét for filming and recording all important plays so that posterity 
shall know all about original decor and production. Thus imagination is put in chains, and 
‘period ” loses its charm; for the charm of the past is not in what it truly was, but in its 
power to expand the mind in search for its attributes. The mysteries of long ago will cease 
to haunt the imagination; for, faced always with unescapable facts, what shall fiétion find 
to play upon ? 

This is likely to be feit at the roots of the consciousness of the generation that sees these 
things happening; and on an urge to let imagination loose before mechanisation and faét 
crowd it out of existence, romance is likely to be sought avidly—and where better than in 
box »ks. 

This, of course, will have its complement in the increase in practical reading that the 
necessity for keeping pace with intenser life upon the practical plane will require. So all 
things conspire to increase the significance of libraries. 


There had been some doubtful probing before 1919 into the question of whether public 
library services should be assimilated by Education Authorities. In the Act of that year the 
matter was crystallised by the relegating to Education Committees, in County Councils, of 
responsibility for library services. The idea of the comprehensive authority caught on; or 


at least an ineluctable tendency was perceived, so that McColvin’s brightest idea was for 
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libraries not quite to go their old sweet way under their own Committees, nor suffer sub- 
ordination to the Board (now Ministry) of Education, but to pass into the keeping of a Minister 
of Fine Arts and Libraries—a lord of all things bright and beautiful. Association with Educa- 
tion was his second choice; though this must not be to the prejudice of the libraries’ full 
freedom of independent development ! 

We need not endorse the notion that public libraries could receive governmental grants ; 
be enfolded by a hypothetical Ministry of Fine Arts (which is not likely to materialise) or 
by the Ministry of Education (about whose existence there is no doubt) and still retain our old 
autonomy and freedom of local direction. If we are keyed to a national directive our individual 
charaéteristics—of which we have made so much in the past—will become as marked as 
the individuality of different schools but not so much more so, as we have strenuously claimed 
they should be. However this may be, we can see clear indications as to by whom—if by 
anybody—we are to be absorbed. 

There is one other great and obvious purpose besides entertainment and culture sub- 
served by books: that is formal education. It is not easy to dispute the argument that an 
enlightened and happy community—by whatever means accomplished—is the objective of 
education, and that the service of books conducing to that end whether or not through 
formal education is proper to an education authority. Thus, however stringently a library 
authority may limit its objectives it cannot retire to a position beyond the reach of an expand- 
ing educational service. That is a conclusion to be drawn from present tendencies. 

Many things have been considered as coming properly within the scope of public 
libraries: leétures ; club aétivities; dramatics; music; and the A& of 1892 even allowed 
library authorities to provide Art and Science Schools ! But there is not one of all these which 
is not now considered proper to education. 

The Report of the Committee set up by the Ministry of Education on 
Centres ” published last year, is a significant document. In it the old idea that the library 
should be a centre around which all the cultural activities of a community should revolve, 
under the aegis of the library authority, has been completely turned. This report allocates 
to the library one part of the community centre and gives to it no more attention—indeed 
not as much—as it gives to the licenced bar which it suggests as a desirable adjuné&. Thus 
the favoured field for exploitation by the extension-minded librarian becomes the concern 
of the Club Leader under the Education Authority. It has, of course, been argued that a 
librarian’s job is with his library ; and that extension work is unjustifiable distraction. Events 


Community 


appear to be about to overtake the argument. 

\s another indication of the ubiquity of the Ministry of Education I can instance the 
case of one librarian of a County Borough who requisitioned war disposal equipment for his 
department and was visited by an official of this Ministry to enquire into the circumstances of 
the requisition. So far as the librarian could see the matter had nothing whatever to do with 
the Ministry of Education, but he did not prejudice his case by challenging this powerful ally. 

Where both Education and Library Authorities exist the question is bound to arise—to 
whom do these subsidiary duties belong ? and if both try to do them there can be no doubt 
which will gain predominance, for the resources and prestige of the Ministry of Education 
will swing the balance. Of course, there can be sensible understanding ; but that the position 
has arisen is accountable to something ; it is easy to say to the Library Association—an easy 
butt—for not having sufficiently publicised the service and so obtained the resources and 
regard that would have fixed these duties to public libraries indisputably. Or to the libraries 
themselves for not having impressed public opinion so much as to engender a view that 
they were the suns around which these planets should revolve. In faét it is a plain consequence 
of the evolution of ideas that is affecting much else besides libraries. 

There is the unmistakable tendency towards national control of public services and the 
restriction of the powers of the local authorities. Assignment to Education Authorities of 
responsibility for public libraries of course has this effect. This may or may not be good for 
public libraries—there is a credit and a debit side of the balance sheet ; the loss of individuality 
perhaps on one side, the gain certainly of interest on a ministerial level on the other—but 
for the system of local government in this country, for whose authority we have been very 
jealous, it would represent the restriction of yet another of its powers, 
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The county librarians among us are already set on the course that seems destined for us 
all. They have 27 years experience of governance by Education Departments behind them. 
They have flourished. Where they have fallen short, their tutelage need not have caused 
it. With the new outlook on education there would seem to be no field into which they 
cannot enter. 

The recent Education Bill went so far that there is some questioning as to the likelihood 
of its full implementation ; but its general commitments stand, and if, allied to education, 
libraries can secure an equal affirmation we shall have secured more than has hitherto been 
ours. A ministerial pronouncement such as Clause 8 of the Education Bill, substituting 
‘ Libraries’ for ‘ Schools,” would not be a bad statement of first requirements for the library 
services of the country—"* It shall be the duty of every local authority to secure that there 
shall be available for their area sufficient libraries . . . and the libraries available for an area 
shall not be deemed to be sufficient unless they are sufficient in number, character and equip- 
ment to afford for all readers opportunities for library services offering such variety of books 
and facilities as may be desirable in view of their different tastes, abilities, and needs.” 

Whatever may come of the present shuffling and scheming, this much is certain, that 
public libraries have no longer to apologise for their existence. Their importance in the national 
life is fully appreciated and the future for them is full of opportunity. If there are respects 
in which some troubled questions remain unanswered, we are on a tide that is making; 
it is for us to observe the current and to be ready to take every advantage of it. 


Letters on Our Affairs 


Dear ZENODOTUS, Tue New Councin 

There will be no regrets at the passing of the Emergency Committee and the resumption 
of its funétions by the Council ; and if this sounds harsh to the members of the Emergency 
Committee, one can only say that it repeated the faults of the old ** close ’ municipal corpora- 
tions, many of which did good work but in their own good way and their own good time, 
and with little if any regard for the opinions of those interested persons—the vast majority— 
who were not of the purple. The “ close ” corporations had to be dynamited out of existence 
by the Municipal Reform Act; and some of us think the Emergency Committee waited too 
long for graceful withdrawal, and only retired after the bursting of squibs represented by 
letters in the Press, and aétivities of Branches, and the roman cannon of the Special General 
Meeting. Be that as it may, the Emergency Committee has gone at last, and there will be, as 
already said, no regrets. 

The last meeting of the old Council was notable for the 

GENEROSITY 
of its sentiments. A delegation from Scotland asking for better terms for the Scottish Library 
\ssociation was given practically all it asked for, including a doubling of its capitation grant. 
The request for sectional representation of the Scottish Library Association on the Library 
Association Council was deferred. 

\s to the merits for the case for increased income for the Scottish Library Association 
there cannot well be two opinions. Its present income, on the showing of the delegation, is 
obviously too little. But to give additional funds to one Branch is to open the door to all ; 
and surely more will be heard of this. 

Direét representation of Branches on the Council of the Library Association is a different 
matter, and there is no doubt at all that it is a burning question in all Branches, particularly 
as the Sections (Assistants, County Library, University and Research, etc.) have the privilege 
of direét representation. In the light of the application from Scotland it will be well for all 
Branches to look into this matter and to make their views known. 

The whole question of the relationship between 

rHE COUNCIL AND THE BRANCHES 
is one requiring a thorough overhaul. The present position of the Council vis-a-vis its Branches 
is one rather of governing by keeping a tight hold of the purse-strings, and otherwise of ignor- 
ing them, rather than co-operating with them. This is a pity, as more of the general member- 
ship has contact with Branches in general affairs (excluding the examinations) than with the 
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main body. Only a proportion, and that largely the older members can attend the annual 
conferences (happily now to be resumed), and the remainder, being by far the greater majority 
of members, either attends Branch meetings only or none at all. A closer contaé between 
centre and branches is called for, therefore, and methods of achieving this should be devised. 
Had there been a happier contact between centre and branches during the difficult war years, 
there would not have grown up that feeling among the membership generally of lack of 
sympathy, if not actual distrust of the Council which was so very evident in the proceedings 
of the Special General Meeting. To say, as has been said, that the Special General Meeting was 
a grouping of hot heads, entirely at variance with the mass opinion of the membership in 
general, is pure nonsense, as shown by the results of the December eleétion, a partial catharsis 
likely to be completed at the Annual General Meeting in May/June next. 
The Association needs, and happily is to have, 
r'HE REFRESHMENT OF CONTACT 

with the general body of membership during the present year. It would be well for the Council 
to take every possible step to restore the confidence in its judgment and aéts of the general 
body of members, and a useful step in this direétion would be the establishment of closer and 
more friendly relations between centre and branches. 
Yours ever, 

DELZETA. 


We do not hold ourselves responsible for the opinions of the writers of “LeTreERS ON Our AFFAIRS.” — 
Editor, THe Liprary Wor bp. 





Mr. Hsu Chia-Pi, recently Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Library Science, Boone Library 
School, Kiangpei, Chungking, is visiting this 
country to gain information on_ British 
Libraries. The British Council has arranged 
for him to study city and rural library systems 
at Leytonstone, Derby, Manchester, Liverpool, 
Wigan, Edinburgh, Sheffield, Nottingham, 
Oxford, Cambridge, and in London. He will 
ultimately report to the Chinese Ministry of 
Education on the possibility of establishing 
similar library systems in China. 


Can anybody help Advertiser to find a really 
good Bookshop or Library for Sale ? It must be 
old established and occupying 
shopping site. Replies treated in strict confi 
Box 56, The Library World, 51 Gt. 
London, W.C.1 
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Personal News 


Miss M. Atherton, F.L.A., A&ting Librarian, 
Wolverhampton Public Library, to be Chief 
Librarian. 

We regret to report the death of Miss 
Mildred Hodgkinson, A.L.A. (26), fomerly 
of Bolton Public Libraries, and, since July, 
1941, Senior Assistant at Eccles Central 


Topicalities 
Edited by E. R. McCotvin 
(The Polytechnic Library, W.1) 





Library, who died on January gth after a short 
illness. 

Dr. Henry William Meikle, who since 193 
has been Librarian of the National Library of 
Scotland and before that, from 1927 to 1931 
was Keeper of Manuscripts, has retired at the 
age of sixty-five. His rank in Scottish historical 
scholarship is high and his various works since 
his Scotland and the French Revolution, 1912, are 
important. He is, in turn, succeeded by the 
Keeper of Manuscripts, Mr. Marrayat Ross 
Dobie, who again is a scholar of note in the 
field of history and has a military service record 
and, like his predecessor, has done successful 
diplomatic work. 





BRENTFORD AND CHISWICK Public 
Libraries Start the year well with The Fordwick, 
Jan., 1946. This is No. 49. The opening article 
is entitled ‘“‘ Books During 1945,” which forms 
a useful introduétion to the accessions during 
the year. The programme for the Discussion 
Group from January to April of this year has 
also been arranged. An Exhibition of the 
Works of the Sussex Women’s Art Club and 
Brighton Art Club is to be held in the 
BRIGHTON Art Gallery from February 16th 
until March 17th, 1946. Mr. H. W. Elliott, 
County Librarian of Dorset, has commenced 
a series of seétional catalogues of which the 
first deals with ‘“‘ Useful Arts,” a classified list 
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of more than seventy pages dealing with the 
books contained in the Central Library in 
DORCHESTER. We have also received 
" The Readers’ Guide to the HALIFAX Public 
Libraries, edited by the chief librarian, Mr. 
Frank Haigh. Accompanying this publication 
is an analysis of reading and the circulation of 
books, ete., issued by the libraries during 1945. 
\n interesting brochure comes from HORN- 
SEY, where the Borough Council have 
arranged a series of orchestral concerts with 
the Philharmonic Orchestra to be held in the 
Town Hall during the next three months. Mr. 
Thomas Russell contributes a Preface to a 
classified list of musical works entitled In/ro 
duction 17) Vusic . 


Library Reports 


By Hersert C. SAWTELLE 
(Bermondsey Public Libraries) 


Libraries.—61st Annual 
Report, 1944-1945. Acting Librarian, W. P. 
Chalmers, A.L.A Population, 167,259. 
Rate, 2.242d. Income from Rate, £15,643. 
Total Stock, 173,435. Additions, 11,066. 
Withdrawals, 4,607. Total Issues, 856,017. 
Borrowers, 21,123. Branches, 6. 


ABERDEEN Public 


During the war period book circulation rose to 
well over 50 per cent. of the pre-war figure, but in the 
year under review a decrease of 3 per cent. has to be 
recorded. The decrease is entirely in the use of light 
reading matter as many of the more serious classes of 
literature were more widely used than ever. No seétion 
of the library service has flourished more than the 
Juvenile Department during recent years. The 

hildren’s Book Week,” held last April, attraéted 
wide attention and was the means of obtaining about 
goo new readers. Visits of scholars to the Libraries has 
been adopted as part of the school curriculum. The 
quarterly Bulletin of the Libraries has continued pub- 
lication throughout the war years. The Libraries 
Committee record with great regret the death of Mr. 
J. Fiddes, who had been one of their number for 29 
vears. The City Librarian, Mr. M. K. Milne, is Still 
away on service in India. 


Be.rast Public Libraries.—Five Years’ Work: 
\nnual Report for 1940-1945. Chief Librarian 
\. H. E. Moore, A.L.A. Income from Rate, 
£33,859. Total Stock, 230,789. Total Issues 
(1944-5), 1,648,201. 26,208. 
Branches, 5. 


Borrowers, 


hroughout the past five most difficult years the 
Library service has functioned at a high level, in spite 
of many set-backs and attempts on the part of the 
enemy to disrupt it. The Ballymacarrett Branch Library 
was completely destroyed in May, 1941, and the Central 
Library was damaged in April, 1941, and closed for 
about 2 months. Temporary accommodation was im 
mediately forthcoming \ new branch library was 





Send for List of Books on BIBLIOGRAPHY, 
etc., for Sale.—J. Krutina, 45a, York Street, 
BROADSTAIRS, Kent. 


opened in Holywood Road in May, 1942. During the 
past year, for which figures are quoted above, book 
circulation fell below that of the previous year, but was 


Still much greater than in any pre-war year. Usage of 


the Reference Library was a good deal larger than in 
the previous year but Still a long way behind pre-war 
days. Many of the rare and valuable items in this de- 
partment were taken away to safety on the outbreak 
of war, but have now been brought back and made 
available to the public. The Staff dealt with well over 

3 million books during the Recovery and Salvage drives. 

Post-war policy includes plans to increase the number 

of branch libraries and provide library facilities in every 

distri&t of the City. 

Heywoop Public Library.—Annual Report for 
year ending March 318t, 1945. Borough 
Librarian, Gladys Worsley. Stock : Lending, 
26,923 ; Reference, 1,586. Additions, 1,656. 
Withdrawals, 652. Issues: Lending, 
198,606; Reference, 8,359. Borrowers, 5,511; 
extra tickets, 942. 

The year being reviewed has been a successful one 
although book circulation was slightly lower than in the 
previous year. This may be accounted for by the faé& 
that the Library was open on six days fewer than last 
year. It seems that the large influx of new readers who 
arrived during the war years have come to Stay, and over 
1,400 newcomers were registered during last year. In 
spite of special efforts in the Junior Library, a consider- 
able number of young readers appear to be lost. This is 
possibly due to the almost cornplete absence of suitable 
new additions to stock. The “ Story Hour ”’ held on 
Saturday mornings during the winter months was the 
most successful feature in this department. Some 
changes were made in the Reference Library making 
the room brighter and more usable. The Library was 
chosen as the most suitable building for the reception 
of the King and Queen on the occasion of their visit 
to the town. 

Leicester Municipal Libraries.—64th Report 
of the Committee. Chief Librarian, G. K. 
Wilkie. Population, 257,450. Rate (approx.), 
3.454. Income from Rate, £29,284. Total 
Stock, 202,768. Total Issues, 1,596,675. 
Branches, 10. 

rhis Report covers the last two years and shows 
that, although no new records were achieved in the 
period, they can be regarded as the most successful of 
the war years. Issues remained at the high levels pre- 
viously reached. Last year one of the branches was 
closed for redecoration and the consequent loss of issue 
caused the annual total to fall below that of the previous 
year. During the two years, however, circulation 
amounted to over 30,000 more than in the previous 
period. A satisfa¢ttory advance is also shown in the use 
made of the Reference and Commercial Libraries. A 
series of film-leétures were arranged at the Southfields 
Branch, when full use was made of Ministry of Informa- 
tion documentaries. These shows were well attended 
and appreciated that a further series was arranged for 
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last season. A Handicraft Exhibition was also arranged 
in conjunétion with the schools and Staged at South 
fields. The Library Bulletin has appeared quarterly 
since its inception some years ago. Three members of 
the Staff lost their lives on active service. 


Luton Public Libraries.—One Million Books : 
(Annual Report, 1944-1945. Borough Librarian 
Frank M. Gardner. Population (est.), 
103,000. Rate, 3.722d. Income from Rate, 
£11,761. Total Stock, 87,292. Additions, 
14,417. Withdrawals, 4,625. Issues: Lend- 
ing, 703,403 ; Reference, 52,461 ; Child- 
ren, 150,708 ; Schools, 119,461. Borrowers 
Tickets in force, 38,571. Branches, 2. 

For the first time in its history the Library Service 
has circulated over one million books in a year. All 
departments showed increased use and the total issue 
amounted to 58,834 above the figures for the year 
previous. In the last pre-war year the total was 46 
It will be seen that great Strides have been made during 
the war years, under most difficult conditions of book 
supply and administration. The issue of non-fictional 
works rose from 96,910 in 1939 to 204,457 in the year 
being reviewed. Both the Branch Libraries, and the 
Hospital library service continue to develop and in- 
creased issues were recorded all institutions. The 
Central and Stopsley Libraries are suffering from acute 
congestion, which can only be relieved by new build 
ings. Schemes for these, and for the establishment of 
four new branches are included the projected pro- 
gramme of post-war development. 


Review 


RANGANATHAN (S. R.) Dictionary 
Code. Madras, Thompson and Co., Ltd., 
London, Grafton and Co., 1945. 320 pages. 
8vo. Madras Library Association publication 
series, 14.’ 18s. od. net. 

Those of us who have met Mr. Ranganathan and 
who know his work, are well aware of his energy and 
his thoroughness, both of which traits are evidenced in 
the high offices he occupies as librarian of the Madras 
University Library, secretary of the Madras Library 
\ssociation, and President of the Indian Library 
\ssociation. He has been responsible for the entire 
fourteen publications sponsored by the Madras Library 
\ssociation, and for seven proje¢ted volumes, covering 
together almost every aspect of librarianship. 

In my experience as teacher of cataloguing I have 
been shocked with the low Standard of cataloguing in 
Great Britain. Most of it is of a very elementary nature, 
it is frequently done by anybody at any odd time, often 
there is no attempt even to produce a union catalogue 
of the library syStem itself, and the measure of agree 
ment on cataloguing procedure as between one library 
and another, often in closely adjoining areas, is negli- 
gible. It is small wonder that we have never been able 
to produce any system of centralised cataloguing com 
parable with that in the United States and in other 
countries, including China, for example. Viewed as a 
whole British librarians have proved over many years 
to be utterly incapable of appreciating the value of 
decent cataloguing methods and useful catalogues. 


Catalogue 


LUTTERWORTE 





Forthcoming Lutterworth Library titles 


ISLAM 
AND CHRISTIAN THEOLOGY 


J. WINDROW SWEETMAN 
Lecturer at the Henry Martyn School 
of Islamic Studies, Aligarh, India 
A study of the inter-relation between the 
theological teaching of Islam and the theological 
conten in the teaching of the Christian Fathers. 
Vol. 2, Part 1, 232 pp., inel. index 18s. 


PASCAL & KIERKEGAARD 


DENZIL PATRICK, Ph.D. (Wol. 1) 
The greater part of the book is occupied by a 
thorough review of the lives and works of the two 
men, in such a way as to bring out their significant 
place in the spiritual history of modern Europe. 
256 pp. 15s. 


TRANSMISSION of the FAITH 


GODFREY E. PHILLIPS 
An over-all survey of the Church’s history and 
present practice in how, and what it transmits, to 
the younger generation and converts. 144 pp., 











incl. index. 10s. 6d. 
Sales Dept.: 4-12 Halliwick Court Parade, 
a Friern Barnet, London, N.12 ) 





It seems unlikely that this sort of thing can happen 
India, for of the volumes so far published in this 
series four have dealt with catalogues and cataloguing : 
there has been a “ Classified catalogue code” in two 
editions, to which the “ Diétionary Catalogue code ”’ 
now before us can Le regarded as complementary, and 
a “ Theory of library catalogue,”’ and we are promised 
in the near future a volume dealing with fundamentals 
and procedure. 

When we think of a diétionary catalogue the name 
of C. A. Cutter immediately comes to mind, but it must 
not be assumed that Mr. Ranganathan has merely lifted 
or even adapted Cutter and his Rules for a dictionary 
catalog: he is much too original a thinker to do things 
that way. He says with some truth that Cutter’s Rules, 
‘which is the pioneer complete code for cataloguing, 
suffers from the usual handicaps of a pioneer.”’ In Mr. 
Ranganathan’s view the rules are uneven in thorough 
ness, “‘ those for the choice, rendering and Style of 
writing of the parts of an entry are neither organically 
related nor sufficiently exhaustive ; and those for subjeét 
headings are lacking in precision as their determination 
is not made to depend explicitly on a scheme of classi 
fication which can individualise specific subjects of any 
degree of intension whatever.” 

\s no later or more improved code had been pub 
lished “ it therefore became necessary to write out a 
Dictionary catalogue code,’” which is precisely what has 
been attempted. 

In his first eight chapters (numbered 01-08) the 
author sets out to deal with preliminaries : things like 
the evolution of the catalogue, the types of entries 
occurring in a diétionary catalogue, the physical form 
of the catalogue, and so forth. These introduétory 
eight chapters occupy only some fifty pages, and are 
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followed by eight other chapters. The first and longest 
is quite rightly given over to the rules for making the 
main entry of what is called a “ simple book,” and the 
three next ones are concerned with such added entries 
as may have to be given to such books. In these four 
chapters we find most of the basic rules. A chapter is 
then devoted to special features of the entries of books 
in two or more volumes, followed by rules peculiar to 
‘composite books ”’ in chapter six rhe last two 
chapters are concerned with periodical publications, 
which are dealt with more fully than in any other book 
we know 

rhe code itself contains 389 rules, most of which 
‘ suitable commentaries,”’ and to 


H.A.S. 


are explained by 
illustrate the rules there are 671 examples. 


Book Selection Guide 


A Descriptive List of Books 
of Interest to Librarians 


GENERAL 


BoyLan (Fr. M. Eugene, O. Cis#. R.) A Mystic 
Under Arms. Introduétion by Capt. J. M. 
Feehan. Mercier Press. 3s. 6d. net. 

Father Boylan gives his readers a glimpse of the 
life of a young French Army Officer. Michael Carlier 
entered a Cistercian monastery as soon as he completed 
his compulsory military service. He found great happi 
ness in the monastic life. When the 1914-18 war began 
he joined the army and his letters show how in all 
difficulties and dangers he drew upon a hidden source 
of Strength. His life and death were unspeétacular and 
their hardships were always the cloak of a luminous 
inner reality. 

BroGAN (Colm) The Democrat at the Supper 
Table. Hollis & Carter. 8s. 6d. net. 

Ihe author has used the form of Oliver Wendell 
Holmes’ “ Professor at the Breakfast Table " to discuss 
all the possibilities of a democratic regime, with ex 
cursions on dogmatic religion, morality, and othet 
problems of the present day. 

Ciark (G. H. Douglas, D.Sc.) The Story of 
the Atomic Bomb. A Popular Review of the 
Principal Discoveries which have led up to 
its production. 22 figures in text and 7 
photographs. Machinery Publishing Co. 
3s. 6d. net. 

\ very clear and concise account of the discoveries 
by M. and Mme. Curie, John Dalton, Sir J. |. Thomson, 
Lord Rutherford, Sir G. P. Thomson, Sir |. Chadwick 
and Prot. Cockcroft, which led up to the discovery 
of the Atomic Bomb. 

Ciark (Kenneth) Leon Battista Alberti on 
Painting. Annual Italian Leéture of the 
British Academy, 1944. Illustrated. Oxford 
University Press: Geoffrey Cumberlege. 

4s. 6d. net. 


When Alberti returned to Florence in 1434 after 
years of exile, he took pleasure in the work and friend 
ship of the artists and sculptors of his day. He was a 


cultivated man, acquainted with classical writings and 





skilled in mathematics, music and other arts. His 
enthusiasm led him to complete the first treatise on the 
art of painting ever written, which b&came the source 
of academic theory for several hundred years. The 
lecture gives details of the background and motives of 
the art of his contemporaries and the contents of his 
book della Pittura. 


CLayron (James, M.B.E., M.J.Mech.E.) The 
“Paget”? Locomotive. Reprinted from 
lhe Railway Gazette, Nov. 2, 1945. Railway 
Gazette. 2s. od. net. 

\ full description of one of the most extraordinary 
suggestions in locomotive design. An application of the 
principles of the Willans Central-Valve engine to the 
Steam Locomotive. 


Gammie (Alexander) Preachers I Have Heard, 
Coloured portrait and illus. Pickering & 
Inglis. 12s. 6d. net. 


This volume gives a short account of the work of 
fifty-eight outstanding preachers. They are men of 
many denominations and the book should have as 
wide an appeal as the original Studies which appeared 
in the Glasgow Evening Citizen, by the same author. A 
portrait of cach preacher accompanies the text, thus 
providing a fitting memento for those who were for- 
tunate enough to have heard Dr. Alexander Whyte, 
Dr. Joseph Parker, Professor James Moffatt or The 
Rev. G. A. Studdert Kennedy, to name only a few of 
those here included. 

Go.prING (Douglas) The Nineteen Twenties. 
A General Survey and some Personal 
Memories. Nicholson & Watson. 12s. 6d. 
net. 

Mr. Goldring gives a very good account of the 
Nineteen Twenties and proves definitely that there 
was a great deal of sympathy in this country for 
Hitler, Mussolini, Franco and Co. It is mixed up with 
the underground political Catholicism which is always 
at work. 

The author's prophecy, written in March, 1945, 
is interesting : he politically-minded soldier has on 
a variety of grounds, a deep hatred of Conservative 
government. He is critical of Churchill’s condué of 
the War, revolted by his foreign policy and has no 
faith in his capacity to win the peace. When the time 
comes for him to express his feelings by means of the 
ballot box he will do so in no uncertain manner.” 


Gray (Duncan) The Life and Work of Lord 
Byron. Portraits. Newstead Abbey Pub- 
lications, No. 4- Corporation ot Notting- 
ham. 1s. 6d. net. 

rhis short life of Byron emanates suitably from 
the pen of the City Librarian of Nottingham, who is in 
the best of positions to have Studied his subject at 
first-hand. Though perhaps there is nothing especially 
new in the biography, it is written in a pleasant and 
fluent Style with copious extracts from letters and some 
of the most relevant of verses. The introduétion is 
concise and to the point and the small volume forms an 
excellent companion for the pocket, containing as it 
does the vist of the bulky volumes with which the great 
poet’s lite and works have been for so many years 


associated. 
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Luce (A. A., M.C., D.D., Litt.D.) Berkeley’s 
Immaterialism. A Commentary on his ‘‘A 
Treatise Concerning the Principles of Human 
Knowledge.” Nelson. 6s. od. net. 


Written primarily for students of philosophy this 
work is an elucidation of Berkeley's theories. The in 
troduétion gives a short biography of the great philo 
sopher. Whilst doubts were cast by some of his com 
mentators as to the genuineness of his theories which 
they held to be “ a youthful indiscretion which he lived 
to repent,”’ Professor Luce Strongly contradi¢ts this 
point of view and maintains that no retraction or with 
drawal occurred throughout Berkeley's life-time and 
that he was regarded as a leader of thought and a man 
of European reputation. A list is appended to the intro 
duétion of the author’s monographs on specitic prob 
lems of Berkeleian exegesis, an Appendix deals with 
“ Immaterialism ’’ at the present day, but the work, 
owing no doubt to the difhcultics of definition, is not 
provided with an index 


McAuussrer (Gilbert) and McALLIsTER 
(Elizabeth Glen), Edited by. Homes, Towns 
and Countryside. \ Practical Plan for 
Britain. Eleven contributors. Illustrated. 
Batsford. 18s. od. net. 


** Peace offers no more exciting and Stimulating 
task than the reconstruction and positive planning of 
Britain's town and countryside.” The contributors to 
this symposium make a synthetic exposition of the 
subjeét of vital interest to most of the inhabitants of 
this country. Human needs both in industrial towns, 
commercial cities and other types of communities are 
interestingly considered and many illustrations given. 
The book should be of special interest to those who 
are secking new homes, a satisfying job and some 
provision for leisure 


ParTtEN (John A.) These Remarkable Men. 
Beginnings of a World Enterprise. Illus. 
Lutterworth. 7s. 6d. net. 


his is an interesting narrative of the lite and 
friendship of those Christian men assoc iated with 
William Wilberforce in the abolition of the slave trade, 
and many other good works. Their historic background 
was not unlike our own, England was threatened with 
invasion by Napoleon. They were concerned not only 
with the physical release of the slaves, but also with 
their mental advancement. By means of the translation 
of the Bible into many languages, and the distribution 
of copies by The Bible Society and British Missionary 
Societies, a sane approach to literacy was provided. 
rhe results of such work has a far reaching influence 
on the present day. 


RitkeE (Rainer Maria), 1902-1926. Seleéted 
Letters of. Translated by R. F. C. Hull. 
Illus. Macmillan. ats. od. net. 

English readers will be grateful for this colleétion 
of letters which throw much light on the personality 
of a poet who is too littke known in this country. It 
has been the intention of the translator to seleét such 
of Rilke’s correspondence as should not only give a 
comprehensive study of the man but at the same time 
elucidate his working methods and the creative processes 


of his mind. .An introduétion to the letters by Professor 
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E:. M. Butler gives a necessary outline of the events of 
his life, which points out his passion for wandering 
through Italy, Germany, Sweden and “ always to Paris.” 
His marriage to Clara Westhoff in 1901 and the birth 
of a daughter could not tic him down to residence at 
his home, but his letters to his wife, a former pupil of 
Rodin’s, show that his feelings for her remained those 
of true friendship and personal interest. There are 
zlimpses of Rodin’s domestic life, of his work on the, 
bust of Bernard Shaw, of the break between himself 
and the sculptor and their subsequent reconciliation. 
Especially noteworthy are the passages to his wife 
dealing with his confessional novel ‘‘ Malte Laurids 
Brigyve,”’ but it is impossible in a short notice to mention 
the outstanding features of this significant work. 


SHEPHERD (Dr. Dorothy) More Magic of the 
Minimum Dose. Experiences and Cases. 


Homoeopathic Publishing Co. tos. 6d. net. 
| £ 


Very interesting series of cures by a homocopathic 


doétor. 


WAKEFIELD (George L., F.R.P.S., A.I.B.P.) 
Baby and the Camera. Illustrated. Fountain 
Press. 7s. 6d. net. 


More remarkable reproduétions of photographs 
published by a firm who specialises in books of this 
chara¢ter. This time the little volume is devoted to 
child Studies and is intended to impart praétical advice 
to those who wish to make lifelike pictures of baby 
hood. Especial attention has been given to a combina- 
tion of flashlight and daylight for lighting purposes 
and the results obtained are wonderfully true to nature. 
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Warp-Jackson (C. H.), Ed. Music Ed. by 
Leighton Lucas. Airman’s Song Book. 
Being an Anthology of Squadron, Concert 
Party, Training and Camp Songs and Song- 
Parodies, written by and for Officers, Air 
men and Airwomen mainly of the Royal Air 
Force, its Auxiliaries and its Predecessors, 
the Royal Flying Corps and the Royal Naval 
Air Service. Decorations by Biro. Sylvan 
Press. 215s. od. net. 

Here is an anthology written and collected from 
the various fields of aétion of our airmen during the 
course of the world wars The songs light up the 
moments when the high spirits of the men triumphed 
over the gloom of routine, training or disaster as well 
as the feeling of approach to viétory. Among them is a 
colleétion from the comparative peace of the inter 
mediate period. The book should appeal to all men who 
have served in any field of aétion against the enemy. 

FICTION 

BAKER (Denys Val), Ed. Voyage. An An 
thology of Seleéted Stories. Illustrated by 
Sheila Jackson. Sylvan Press. tos. 6d. net. 

Ihe short Story has recently come into its own and 
here we have a colleétion of sixteen Stories, thirteen of 
which have been contributed by various nationalitics, 
including Chinese, Indian, Hungarian, Czech, and 
other Continental authors, most of whom are con 
temporary writers. Many of them have not been 
previously published in England. There is a promise of 
further good things to come of a similar character 


BerripGe (Elizabeth) House of Defence. 
Falcon Press. 8s. 6d. net. 

Mara Williams comes from Aberystwyth to 
Bolitho Terrace, Bayswater, to work as a kitchen maid 
for the Penterry family. ‘The period is round about 1880 
and the picture of Victorian middle-class life is admirably 
drawn. A quiet domestic Story which should enhance 
the author’s reputation as a novelist. 


BuckLey (Eunice) Rhapsody tor Strings. 
Dakers. 8s. 6d. net. 


\ladar Zsolnay is a Hungarian gipsy boy who 


becomes a gifted musician \ daughter of wealthy 
parents makes herself responsible for his training and, 
as is to be expected, the two fall in love and share the 
jOVS and Struggles of life together. The scene is laid 
mainly in Vienna between the two great world wars. 


Cross (Hannah) High are the Mountains. 
Dakers. 10s. 6d. net. 

From the past there emerges a Struggle for political 
and personal freedom typical of today’s world Strife. 
Ihe scene is laid in the early thirteenth centuries but 
the characters are fincly drawn and might have been 
placed in present day environment even to the crimson 
nails afleéted by Miriam. When reading of the adven 
tures of Wolf of Foix and of Raymond of Toulouse a 
vision of the times of the Albigenses is presented vividly 
and the reader will look forward to another novel with 
the same background from the author at a future date 
Ihere is a short list of books relevant to the subject 
which is unusual in a work ot fiction. 





Couiins (Dale) Far-Off Strands. 
8s. 6d. net. 

An admirable colleétion of short Stories with a 
homogeneous setting of far-off lands. Of the twelve 
Stories included perhaps the most amusing are “ The 
Humble Heart ’’ and ‘Adventure Lady,” but this is to 
seleét two at random from a batch of tales that, as the 
author avers, have a Beginning, a Middle and an End— 
the End being usually the gist of the matter. 


Jenkins, 


Gask (Arthur) The Man of Death. Jenkins. 
8s. 6d. net. 


The myStery of the old ruined Church and the 
house built over it is made more obscure by the page 
Stolen from a book in an old library. The criminal is at 
last located by Larose who perhaps Strains a point in 
his last efforts but is certainly quite justified. 


Heminc (D. E.) To Be Content. Lutterworth. 
gs. 6d. net. 


\nother domestic Story with a background of war. 
Connie Marshall who marrics Tom Rylance is said to 
be “‘ a managing woman,” but on the whole she manages 
well enough and keeps things going through thick and 
thin, and with the help of her faithful Annie learned the 
true art of taking things as they come and being 
contented. 


PutsForp (Margaret) Hope My Heritage. 
Macdonald. 8s. 6d. net. 


his author's short Stories are well known, but 
this volume, it would appear, is her first novel. Amy 
keeps a small shop and lives in an attic room with sink 
on landing attached. Outside her home she finds a 
man lurching on the pavement and realising that he is 
ill she gets him to come in with her for a cup of tea. 
When he falls asleep she keeps him for the night, 
allowing him to sleep on the couch and gradually 
a friendship grows up between the pair of them in 
which love plays no part. A war-time Story written 
with feeling and insight into chara¢ter and ending ona 
note of he ype. 


JUVENILE 


Mar.LowWE (Mabel) Dwellers in the Stream. 
With lithographs by B. J. Dougherty. 
Sylvan Press. 7s. 6d. net. 


\ book which tells of the haunts and habits of 
water animals elaborately illustrated by blue and yellow 
drawings which are no doubt exceedingly original but 
Strike a fantastic note surely not in harmony with 
reality, since they picture ‘‘ some of the more common 
denizens of brook and Stream.”’ Possibly children will 
love these distortions and they will certainly learn some 
simple faéts from the clearly written text. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 


rHE ADVANCEMENT OF SCIENCE, Vol. UL 
No. Ll, 1945 PFHE LIBRARY ASSISTANT, Jan.- 
Feb., 1946.THE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION RE- 
CORD, January, 1946.—THE LIBRARY JOURNAL, 
December 1st, 1945. —NEW ZEALAND LIBRARIES, 
September, Oétober, November, 1945.—WILSON 
LIBRARY BULLETIN, Seétion 1 & 2, December, 


1945. 
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Editorial 


Tue Birmingham Induction on Febtuary 13th was in every way satisfactory to those who 
participated. A writer in our ‘‘ Letters on Our Affairs” has given in brief the substance of 
the event. It fulfilled the anticipations we made in our last number: the attendance was 
really representative ; and there was an agreeable meeting of many of Mr. Cashmore’s older 
and younger contemporaries, as well as a large concourse of his neighbours, to share in the 
dignified ceremony in which Dr. Esdaile initiated the President into his office. We ventured 
last month to refer to the quality of the retiring President’s occasional speeches. That at 
Birmingham was a masterpiece of apparently unstudied ceremonial speech-making. No 
doubt it will be available elsewhere. Those who spoke—from the Lord Mayor, who chaired 
the meeting, to Mr. Duncan Gray, who returned thanks for the Lord Mayor’s hospitality— 
rose to an occasion on which all was pleasant and unjarred by any slip or inharmonious note. 


It was a happy augury for the year to come. 
‘ * * * * * 


That year will not be, however, a jamboree of peace. The Annual Conference, with 
the Annual General Meeting, will be revived, at Blackpool, inside the week commencing 
May 6th. There are already mutterings from certain quarters which suggest that what our 
correspondent last month calls the ‘‘ refreshment of contaét with the general body of member- 
ship ” will be made. Usually this “ refreshment” means that a jolly good row is looked 
forward to pleasurably, especially by those members who have not done very much work for 
librarianship themselves during the war. We must, however, be quite fair. The programme 
will deal with vital matters: with the Post-War Policy Report of the Association, which has 
many things in it unsettling to the parochial and the complaisant, as well as many matters 
that arouse the enthusiastic hope of progressive librarians. That there will be differences of 
opinion, felt keenly and expressed tellingly (or otherwise), is possibly not to be deplored. 
This journal, however, is read by librarians almost exclusively, and to them we want to put 
this point: the Annual Meeting is of the whole body of the Library Association ; it is cer- 
tainly not confined to public librarians—members of library authorities, university, institu- 
tional and public, are present to listen to our discussions. It should not be necessary to say 
more on that subject. 

* * * * * 

This month has seen the presentation by most municipal librarians of their estimates. 
Probably for the first time for many years some librarians will get an adequate book fund, 
although it may not always be the case. A recent costing system that has been brought to 
our notice shows that in order to buy books in like numbers with those bought in 1938, a 
library now needs a 125 per cent. increase in the book fund. This is not only because books 
cost very much more—not quite twice as much—but because war materials have been so 
evanescent that many of them are already worn out. The same problem has complicated 
binding. There is every prospect, owing to the recent increases in printing wages, that books 
will increase still further in cost. This is by no means a bad thing for public libraries, although 
it may create temporary difficulties—it makes them more necessary than ever. The point 
that it is desirable to make is that we hope librarians have pressed their claims as fully as the 
circumstances seem to diétate ; and we hope the result has been that the estimates passed this 
month have included adequate provision—or something like it—for books and the new scales 


of salaries. 





Vol. xlviii, 55 s. 
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We understand from rumours that reach us that already the University of London School 
of Librarianship has at least twice the number of candidates for admission that it can accom- 
modate for the next session. We believe we are right in saying that ex-service men who are 
in training for the Final Examination will receive sympathetic consideration ; otherwise, it is 
likely that the admissions will be limited to university graduates with an honours degree. 
This manifestation of an urge towards library work has come as a surprise. We are quite 
sure that the authorities will sele& candidates not only from their mental fitness but also because 
of their physical and temperamental suitability for library work. The good unsuccessful 
candidates, so far as London is concerned, will, it is hoped, be accommodated by a second 
metropolitan whole-time school at East London College. We await, too, with interest the 
announcement of whole-time courses, arranged by the Library Association, at various technical 
colleges in the provinces. There will, in addition to those who can give the whole of their 
time to study, still be the need we think for a number of part-time schools like those at the 
North-Western Polytechnical and at Croydon, but so arranged that they deal with the whole 
of the syllabus from the Entrance to the Final Examinations. There are considerable advan- 
tages, which do not yet seem to be realized by the scheme, of accompanying the teaching with 
actual practice in an approved library. No doubt the Library Association will shortly issue a 
list of all places where training in all forms is available. 


* * * * * 


It has come to our ears, although it does not appear to be announced anywhere, that 
at the last meeting of the Library Association Council the age conditions at which candidates 
can take the Library Association examinations were abolished. There seems a certain reckless- 
ness about this well-meant folly. If we have understood the efforts hitherto of the Council, 
they were intended to prevent the creation of a large number of callow Associates whose 
preliminary education was incomplete, whose experience in life was inadequate, and who— 
because they had managed to pass certain paper tests—were allowed to consider themselves 
\.L.A’s or, as is now the case, Chartered Librarians. We understand the case of the change 
quite well ; it is that boys and girls leave school at 16 or 17—more’s the pity—and in libraries 
they have found themselves unable to sit for an examination until 19. This, by some curiously 
oblique reasoning, is thought to be a disadvantage. It was, in fact, of the highest possible 
advantage, in providing the youngster with an interlude in which he could gain experience and 
have most of his leisure for the reading of literature which is now most perfunctorily done 
when merely direéted at the examination. 


* * * * * 


We confess that we should like to see a return to a courtesy which many years ago was 
universal; that is, an acknowledgment of the applications candidates make for library 
positions, especially in public libraries. Before the last war it was considered mere good 
manners to write to every candidate and inform him of the result of his application, usually 
indicating the name of the successful one. This merely decent custom should be revived. 
When an authority, or a librarian, advertises a post, he invites a number of busy men and 
women to contemplate the prospect of an entire change of their abode and mode of living, he 
puts them to considerable expense of time and sometimes of money in preparing an application, 
and causes them to trouble other and of course better placed people than themselves to spend 
time in writing testimonials. | To accept this as a mere matter of course, and to leave the un- 
happy applicant to find out from a possible notice in the press what has happened to him, is 
to say the very least unfair, and appears to be bad manners. 

* * * * * 


Kingston-on-Thames wants a travelling library. A councillor suggested that the 
travelling canteen, given by America, could be adapted for this purpose. This caused much 
perturbation to a certain worthy knight councillor. It would be interesting to hear for 
what purposes he would now retain the travelling canteen and why he should be grieved 
because it should change to the surely not lower work of providing food for the mind now 
that the raid urgency which it was intended to meet no longer exists. We imagine he knows 
little of the attitude to libraries of our American friends who provided the ambulance. 
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“Stick to Your Last” 

By W. C, Berwick SAYERS 
[ am led to write these few thoughts after reading Mr. Frank M. Gardner’s article in the 
L.A. Record for January, and an editorial note in last month’s Lisrary Wor.p. 

This phrase is as common as the average adjuration and as definite. What is our “ last ” 
when it is applied to librarians ? From my earliest library days I can remember discussions 
designed to ‘‘ delimit the sphere of the librarian” ; and then, inevitably, came the question 
which is now the copyright of C. E. Joad: ‘‘ What do you mean by ?” IT do not pretend 
to answer but I am sure that so few of us have yet realized the ideal library on the most orthodox 
lines that our excursions into fields which are not properly the librarian’s are not likely, 
except for a brief moment or two, to enhance our value to the community or to increase us 
in its permanent esteem. That primary duty was and surely is, and ever will be, to produce a 
representative and balanced collection of the books of all time with the most studied regard 
to the needs first—and then the wants—of our community, although these two do not coincide 
so often as we could wish. Nevertheless, what readers expeét from a library are books. Has 
any librarian any belief that he has achieved this so satisfactorily that he can despise any 
further occupation with it ? I confess that when, immediately after the world-war of 1914-19, 
we had a meeting at the Royal Society of Medicine, I resented the challenge of Frank Pacy 
who averred that we were not expected by the people to indulge in extraneous activities—to 
become, he said, bad le¢turers, story-tellers and even writers. We were wanted as librarians ; 
our colour and brilliance should radiate from the books on our shelves. Of course, although 
[ would not accept his ‘‘ delimiting,” he was, in the essentials of what he said, absolutely right. 

[ know, and so do you, that if we wait until we are perfect before we begin to teach others 
there will be no schoolmasters, parsons or other versions of Socrates ; we learn and, we hope 
improve, by experiment. I should be the last to say to any librarian, don’t do this or that, it 
is not in our canon; even less would I say, we tried what you proposed x-years ago with 
negative or positively disastrous results. Everything we do, in a general sense, has been tried 
before, but the conditions of the trial are never the same. I shall always use le€tures, talks, 
story-hours, exhibitions, book-displays, school-visits and the rest as I have done for the past 
thirty years. Those things, however, are not librarianship but extraneous activities which can 
be justified only because they may lead to a wider and more intelligent use of the library shelves. 
Every activity that does not accomplish this is vanity and vexation. Within that limitation, 
however, is as vast a province of aétivity as any librarian could desire or manage. 

One fear I have, in the present State of our intellectual and social experience, is on account 
of the natural urge that some of us feel to become pundits in relation to subjects. One word 
I dread is “‘ advice ” although, like some of my colleagues I have been feeble enough to offer 
advice. Frankly, that anyone of less culture than a university professor should set himself 
up as ‘“ readers’ adviser” or be compelled to use that grandiloquent description, is to me 
absolutely monumental impertinence! Advice even from such would be limited, so far as 
its authority went, to the few subjects in which the professor was expert. Advice is what we 
give most easily, but it is not often welcome ; in that it resembles charity. 

[ am therefore somewhat exercised in mind when I read the well-reasoned suggestion 
recently of Frank M. Gardner that we should assume the control of what has been done, 
usually very well, by war-time Citizens’ Advice Bureaux. If the librarian confined his advice 
to the matters—they again must indeed be few—in which he was an expert, he might be 
justified in giving it. He is entitled to pass on any type of knowledge whatever which he can 
find in books or other forms of printed or written matter; he should give it for what it is 
worth on the authority only of the document from which he draws it. If this is done it provides 
a formidable piece of work in the average library. A citizens’ advice bureau, on the other hand, 
has a vast range of activities which deal with purely personal matters: pensions, insurance, 
housing deficiencies and defeéts, the relations of families, marital tangles, dentures, boots, 
unemployment, relief, and income tax, to quote only a few. Almost the most strenuous, as 
it is the most important, part of the work is the enquiry at the home of the applicant or by 
personal interview with him (or, more usually, her). If a librarian is given the control of such 
a bureau, I see no reason why he should not manage it as well as some of us have managed food 
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control offices, fuel control depots, civil defence report centres and even, as was the lot of one, 
to run the civic restaurants. That is because he is as good an organizer as the next man. It is 
not because he is a librarian. In the bureaux he would be able to call upon solicitors, account- 
ants, doctors, and other professional experts who would give the advice—as is, of course, 
the case with the war-time bureaux of this type. In a small town it might be possible, even 
desirable ; I would have no desire to prevent any librarian from following the example of 
Luton. | was present at the recent Conference on these bureaux at Ventners’ Hall and I was 
Struck with the applause the assertion received that enquirers preferred the advice to coma 
from Voluntary Workers rather than from the Town Hall. Why was not explained, except 
of course it was assumed, without challenge, that the “‘ official ” was more cold-blooded than 
the unpaid worker. By a curious want of logic it was stressed that every bureau must have 
one or two paid workers, which is tantamount to introducing the official. Librarians, in any 
case, will never allow that any voluntary worker is more courteous, patient and friendly than 
they ! 

The C.A.B., I have no hesitation in saying, is not work that leads to the more intelligent 
use of the library shelves, except the limited library of quick-reference books. It is, therefore, 
not a part of the work of the librarian as such. But the librarian is the only officer of the 
municipality who is concerned with information, except in spas and seaside towns, of course, 
He has to remember, too, that N.A.L.G.O. is out for a Public Relations Officer in each town 
and, one must concede that it is a most human desire to give help to others and one that must 
not be despised. 

Now we have a revival of the suggestion made by Lord Bryce—I think in the nineties— 
that the newsroom should be turned into an information room. In a modified form Geo. E. 
Roebuck initiated experiments of this type forty years ago at the Cable Street Library at 
Stepney. It is notable that good ideas persist and apparently the R.A.F. adapted the plan 
for service information rooms. They are comfortable places—I have not seen one, but [ 
read the symposium on them in the February Library Association Record-where the information 
and advertisements in the newspapers are classified and related to displays of maps, reports 
and other elucidative material—exa¢tly as Lord Bryce suggested. The room through reference 
books and some sort of information officer becomes the central bureau of faéts and practical 
wisdom. It seems to be some imitation of this room that is now advocated in libraries. Can 
it be done ? 

[ think so, given adequate accommodation, staff and means. [ do not think with our 
current resources it should be attempted because it can be done only at the expense of a Strain 
on the higher staff which cannot be met without loss to our real duties, which I repeat are 
the providing of good books for the best readers in the first place and then an adequacy of 
books, the best that they will read, in all branches of knowledge and imagination for the rest. 
As this is a bigger task than we have yet been able to accomplish but, as I have admitted, we 
cannot halt every other projeét because the main one is imperfeétly realized. So we may press 
for the information department which comprises all our present quick-reference work in one 
Frere with telephone and correspondence services, with classified news—perhaps even 
the tape-machine that some have seen in the R.A.F. rooms: although, I fear (or should I ?) 
that its main users are those interested in the prices and results of the 3 o’clock. Here we must 
have a trained and actually-present staff ; not a person who can be spared from the reference 
library, for the sufficient reason that from there he cannot be spared. Let us beware of pre- 
tentious cant; this is a big, a strenuous and, assessed by current library means, an expensive 
business. It must be continuously renewed and planned and replanned; and may easily 
otherwise become an unsavoury, dusty room, in which itinerant commercials address circulars 
and write their letters. With these provisos, then, we may develop a bureau which, costly as 
it is and must be, is worth that cost. It will be a Citizens’ Information Bureau, not a C.A.B.. 
That, I suggest, is the function of a different profession—the trained social worker. And I 
deny strenuously that we have been inadequate as librarians, or that the library is ineffective, 
or that is has no future, if it agrees after all to be adequate in its selection, cataloguing and 
distributing of books, for that is its real and immortal purpose. For this it will always be 
wanted for I refuse to believe that any invention can supersede the book or any institution 
the true library. Mr. Emerson Greenaway, the Second Vice-President of the A.L.A., speaking 
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at the Executive Board on Oétober 10, was in my view supremely right: ‘‘ I do not share 
this idea that librarians are going to fade out of the pi€ture and that this is their last chance, 
and so forth... I want to see a programme that we can be proud of, . . . but I think there 


is a certain amount of hysteria in the thinking of some people that libraries are going to cease 
to exist if they do not do handsprings. I think we are still going to do a good job, perhaps 
some libraries in a quiet way, but there will continue to be about the same needs for certain 
basic elements of library service in the next twenty years that there have been in the past 
twenty.”’* 

Yet, after all, what may be outside the range of the orthodox librarian may be undertaken 
if he can be assured of the necessary help, by men like Mr. Gardner who has indeed been 
able to accomplish it. But again I suggest, it is not because of his good librarianship only 
but because he is a good organizer with sound managerial qualities. 


Library-Work Under German Occupation 


By ImmMy VAN DEuRSEN 


Ir is a matter of faét that our work at the Dutch libraries during the German occupation 
was a very peculiar one. [’m writing about the Public Library of Rotterdam, the building 
of which outlived the great German bombardment of May the 14th, 1940. It was standing 
nearly undamaged amidst the ruins of our destroyed city as a refuge for all those readers, 
who anxiously persisted in getting books, that spiritual food that made forget for moments 
and for hours the horrors of war and occupation. After that fatal May the 14th we had at 
first to administrate and to regret the loss of a great number of often valuable books that 
perished with the ravaged houses of our readers. 

Then came the endless lists of authors, whose books were “‘ forbidden ” by the German 
authorities and had to disappear at dictatorial command! Jewish authors and the German 
emigrants, communists, socialists, many Russians of course, and, with a single exception, all 
the English and American authors who died after 1903 or were still alive, though evidently 
that limit was somewhat elastic and sometimes went back as far as 1900, and each town or 
distri& received varying instructions. Our “ forbidden” books remained in our own build- 
ing, shut up under lock and key as long as it should last, unaccessible. It was the cream of 
modern literature, the very cream of those intelleéts and minds, that we had loved and had 
admired . . . and it made us very poor. 

There was some dull stuff of “ new-thought ” books, most of them unbearable nazi- 
propaganda material or the badly written ‘‘ blood-and-soil”’ novels, which we were pressed 
to take up in our collection and were neglected by us as much as possible. 

Our readers came and wanted books. For those who asked the simple Dutch novel : 
they had to be satisfied with what we had and we could not always give what they needed ; 
we did our utmost for them and they understood. There were those readers who wanted 
to Study some foreign language, most of them preferring English; or those, who were 
not too good in their French, English or German (!), and wished some exercise. For them 
were the simple French, English or German novels, though often old-fashioned, as Alcott, 
but good for exercise. 

There were the spoilt, critical, literary readers. For them you had to look into the 
treasures of the past. As the French literature remained nearly untouched, admirers of it 
and the connoisseurs could read their Voltaire, Balzac, Bourget, Flaubert or Zola as much 
as their Malraux, Mauriac, Romain Rolland or Jules Romains. Those who loved English, 
adopted Shakespeare, Dickens or Scott, Shelley, Tennyson, Keats, or the whole 1gth century 
poetry. The classicals among them easily found their Herdote, Plato or Xenephon; these 
authors being too old to be responsible for what they said and wrote, though I often won- 
dered what they would have said and written had they known Mr. Hitler and Co. 

There were all sorts of students, of theology, jurisprudence, economy, art, etc., who 
were most difficult to be helped, as most of the necessary material was locked up with the 


*A,L.A. Bulletin, Dec, 1, 1945, P 483. 
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‘* forbidden ” books in all our Dutch public—and university—libraries, with whom we enter- 
tain conneétions chiefly for their sake. 

\s you see, so many possibilities rested. And our readers came ! 

They came under the growing difficulties and cruelties of the occupation, through 
Storm and rain and snow and bitter cold, over the unproteéted plains that the German bom- 
bardment left of our inner city, they came and asked for books. 

They came during the last, horrible winter, 1944-45. First there were the explosions 
of the criminal destruétion of our docks! Milliards of value thrown into the air; the result 
of hard, energetic labouring ; the soul of Rotterdam. And our big, strong building was shiver- 
ing and weeping within its foundations. Then came November the roth and the 11th, those 
well-known dates in the history of Rotterdam, when 50,000 of our male population were 
deported to Germany as miserable slaves . . . and it grew very silent among us... 

But they came, the older men and the very small boys, who stood behind. Mothers 
for their sons, young wives for their husbands, sisters for their brothers, of those men who 
secretly could remain, but could not appear in the streets, as it was too dangerous for them 
now! They came, all pale and thin and miserable, with the sound of death into their ears 
of the German guns and the feeling of death into their hearts ; they came, in the few hours 
we Still could be open, as there were no coals and there was no traffic and we had to walk 
for hours; also there was our own weakness, and, during the short days curfew allowed, 
our own fight against Starvation. 

They came and wanted books and we did what we could. 

As for myself. During the long, curfewed evenings, I learnt to know and to admire 
John Ruskin; his universal spirit and yet, so very English. [I read Cook’s biography of 
him and A, Williams-Ellis, The Tragedy of John Ruskin. Happily for me Ruskin chose 
to die in 1g00 and not in 1g04 or Still later, which would have been beyond the limit. He 
should have been enclosed and unreachable and probably had remained for me only a little 
more than a name! I read some more interesting books, no masterpieces at all. For one 
book I wanted documental material, which I searched and found. 

So I did, but so we all did. We searched and found and our minds flew out to the 
areas where there is freedom and happiness, where there are no limits, there’s no hate. Flew 
out for moments and for hours above the increasing misery and helplessness of our poor little 
country. Above bored German minds, who also would have caught that, but NEVER could. 

And we never felt so much the social task in our work, its social value. 

And I thankfully remember the quiet wisdom of our librarian throughout the bitterest 
hours of humiliation and German occupation, that kept the doors open ! 


The London School of Librarianship 


Tue School of Librarianship, University College, London, which was first established in 1919, 
was re-opened in October, 1945, after being closed during the war. The Henry Morley build- 
ing fortunately escaped any serious damage, and is still in use, though more accommodation 
is greatly needed if the School is to develop and extend its work. Approximately fifty students 
are in residence this session, including a few ex-service students and overseas librarians from 
Canada, New Zealand and elsehwere. 

Next session the numbers will rise to perhaps seventy or eighty, which is the maximum 
for which accommodation is available. There is already a heavy demand for places, both 
from honours graduates and overseas Students, and from ex-service librarians. A one-year 
refresher course is being offered to ex-service Students who are working for the Library 
\ssociation Final Examination, and as many applicants for this course as possible will be 
accepted. It is hoped that other ex-service applicants, including those working for the 
Registration Examination, may be transferred to one of the new library schools which are to 
open in September. Owing to restricted accommodation, it will not be possible to accept 
any non-graduate students for the Diploma course next October. 

For twenty-five years the London School has been the only school in Great Britain 
offering whole-time training in librarianship. The news that three or four new library schools 
are to open next autumn is welcomed, There is ample room for them, and the London School 
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wishes them long life and every success. Much will obviously depend on a wise choice of 
tutors, and we hope that the right people will come forward for these important posts. One 
difficulty of the new schools will be the provision of adequate libraries ; this is a problem 
which cannot be solved at short notice in present circumstances. 

Various developments of the work of the London School of Librarianship are now under 
consideration. It is too early at this stage to outline plans for the future; but the unique 
position of the School close to the British Museum and to so many important academic and 
special libraries, makes it an ideal centre for training in librarianship and in bibliography, 
palaeography and archive administration, and it will doubtless continue to attraé&t honours 
graduates and overseas students who desire either the Diploma or opportunities for advanced 
Study and research in these subjeéts. A high standard of admission will be maintained, and 
every care will be taken to build up the reputation of the Diploma as the mark of good 
librarianship. 

The School was first established at the instance of the Council of the Library Association, 
and it is supervised by a committee on which the Library Association is represented. It is 
our aim to work in close accord with the Library Association Council in their plans for 
the re-organization of professional education, and to play our part as fully as may be in the 


working out of those plans. 
R.I, 


Library of Foreign Literature in Moscow 


Tue bookstands look attractive with their display of recent British books in bright new 
jackets. Closer inspection reveals ‘‘ English Speech,” ‘‘ English Grammar,” “ English 
Language Sounds,” and other books on teaching English. 

Large numbers of foreign language teachers are visiting this exhibition, which recently 
opened in the foyer of the reading-rooms of the State Central Library of Foreign Literature 
in Moscow. 

This is not the only way this library renders assistance to teachers of foreign languages. 
Courses on linguistics have also been held. In the last two months, lectures were delivered 
on the following themes: “‘ Introduétion to a Prattical Course of the English Language,” 
‘“‘ The English Phonetic System,” “ English Lexicology.” 

This year the Library of Foreign Literature will celebrate its 25th anniversary. Since 
its establishment, it has rendered service to hundreds of thousands of readers and has achieved 
valuable results in helping Soviet office employees, students and workers to learn foreign 
languages. 

The library has 300,000 books in go foreign languages, a large proportion being in 
English. Here you will find fiction, books on linguistics, on methods of teaching and on 
philological research. Among the foreign periodicals to which the library subscribes more 
than 300 are in English. 

As many as a thousand people visit the reading-rooms every day. There is a special 
working room for research and academic workers. 

There are some 30 foreign language circles organized at the library, which are attended 
by Students and office and factory workers. Similar circles, organized by the library’s branches 
at three large Moscow plants, are attended by 500 persons. At the Elektrozavod plant alone 
there are 11 groups Studying foreign languages, mostly English. Every branch of the library 
has a small collection of from two to three thousand books. The library also arranges lectures, 
talks and exhibitions, devoted to Anglo-American and other foreign literature, at clubs and 
industrial establishments. 

Literary evenings, which take place in the library are another form of aétivity conducted 
by the library. On an evening devoted to British humour some humorous short stories 
were read to a large and appreciative audience. An evening of English ballads and songs, 
with the collaboration of Faina Petrova, the well-known soloist of the Bolshoi Theatre, was 
a great success. In 1945 literary evenings and exhibitions devoted to the works of Dickens, 
Keats, Swift and many other British and American writers, were held. 

The library is bringing to a large number of Muscovites a knowledge of British culture 
and of the English language. 
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The Reference and Bibliographical Bureau of the library supplies information on various 
aspects of foreign literature and keeps learned institutions and individuals informed on current 
foreign publications. The Bureau issues a bulletin called ‘‘ The Literature and Life of the 
West,” and publishes a considerable amount of bibliographical material. War-time publica- 
tions included “‘ The Finest Representatives of British and American Literature,” “An Index 
of Modern English Literature,” and others. 


Notes and News 


Local Government Service, the official journal of NALGO, in its February-March, 1946, 
number, includes what is called The National Charter of Local Government Service. Our 
readers in public libraries will no doubt participate in the benefits it provides, and we hope 
that these—which are considerable—will be reflected in the conditions of librarians in other 
libraries. We understand that the Charter has been agreed by the National Joint Council of 
local authorities and of local government employees, and therefore will be accepted very 
generally. The scales of salaries for untrained men range from £65 at the age of 16, to £300 
at the age of 30, and for women from {52 to £240. Apparently workers from the General 
Division may pass into the Clerical or Professional and Technical Divisions according to 
their qualifications. The Professional and Technical Divisions, with which we as librarians 
are (when qualified) concerned, require equal pay for men and women and are in eight grades : 
the first £330 by £15 to £375, the second £360 by £15 to £405, the third £390 to £435, the 
fourth £420 to £465, the fifth {460 by £15 and {£20 to £510, the sixth £535 by £20 and £25 
to {600, the seventh £575 by £25 to £650, and the eighth £625 by £25 to £700. In London 
men aged 16 to 20 in the General Division are to receive {10 extra; from 21 to 25, £20; from 
26 to 30, £30; women are to receive 80 per cent. of these figures. In the Professional scale 
all receive {20 extra. (These figures, it should be noted, do not include the bonus, which is 
Still to be paid.) The Charter provides some excellent general conditions of training, service 
and conduct. It is a matter of congratulation to NALGO that after so many years of difficult 
Striving it has been at last able to produce conditions which compare favourably with those 
in the Civil Service. We do not know yet, of course, how librarians will stand in the applica- 
tion of these scales, but they should not be satisfied with a lower status than that afforded to 
any other division of the municipal service. 


In his Induétion Speech, which appeared to be impromptu, President Cashmore stated 
that at Birmingham, for people over 20, there was no scale of salaries: that each assistant 
was paid in accordance with his or her acquirements and service. This introduces a question 
which exercises all men who have charge of large staffs. A salaries scale is almost invariably 
automatic, the condition usually being that advances are made so long as an assistant gives 
satisfactory service. What actually happens, of course, is that such increments are not withheld 
unless the assistants are convicted of absolute inefficiency or have some moral defeét which 
makes recommendation impossible ; thus it occurs that average efficiency rather than high 
efficiency may prevail. Nevertheless, the personal autocracy of the Chief Librarian, which 
the Birmingham method suggests, while safe in the hands of an almost perfect librarian—an 
epithet we do not hesitate to apply to Mr. Cashmore—might be extremely unfortunate in the 
hands of lesser men. Mr. Cashmore indicated that he had a headache for three or four days 
each year in considering the recommendations he should make. Other librarians remember, 
with some relief that it is over, the difficulty they had in getting the ordinary scales of the 
municipal service adopted for library assistants. Viewed in the wider sense, we think it 
desirable that every man who enters upon a profession or upon an official occupation, should 
be able to plan his future and have some reasonable knowledge of the time at which he will 
be able to have a home of his own and what developments, when his family comes, he may 
expect to meet the necessary expenses. This, we suggest, should not be at the will or discretion 
of any one man, provided the worker is good : there is a common level on which professional 
men must live, and this should be attainable. The difficulty of all scales, however, is that they 
do not recognize the unusual worker, and some flexibility should be provided in all scales to 
compensate this worker, 
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There are those of us who can remember the Presidency of the Library Association of 
Dr. William Macneile Dixon, which covered the years 1go2 and (on re-election) 1903. He 
was then Professor of English literature at Birmingham and the opening words of his address 
—‘* Were it not forbidden by your courtesy, gentlemen, you would naturally ask for an ex- 
planation of my presence before you on so important an occasion ”—we know remains in the 
memory of our oldest librarians. He served the Association well, not only as president, but 
later for a few years as its chief examiner in literary history, and when, in May, 1916, the 
Association held a meeting to commemorate the Shakespeare tercentenary, they chose 
Macneile Dixon to deliver the address. In 1904 he became Regius Professor of English Litera- 
ture at Glasgow, an office he held until his retirement in 1935. His intellectual activities were 
many and his books, especially his Tragedy and the charming little colleétion of essays and 
addresses, An Apology for the Arts, which came as recently as 1944, ate valued by all who 
regard literature as a high endeavour. 


We have had great pleasure in seeing in London in the past few months some of our 
\merican and foreign fellow librarians. The latest to spend a short time in London, for 
conferences with other librarians, has been Dr. H. M. Lydenberg, the veteran chief, until 
recently, of the New York Public Library. He is over here on an assignment concerned with 
the provision of a selection of American books for the use of certain bombed libraries here 
and in allied countries. It has been a great delight to meet and talk with this learned, forthright 
and delightful colleague. Dr. T. P. Sevensma, formerly of Amsterdam and later Librarian 
of the League of Nations, was present at a recent meeting of the Library Association Council. 
He too was warmly welcomed. We understand that other of our Dutch colleagues are likely 
to visit England this year ; and as their libraries, perhaps more than any other, have suffered 
terribly from Nazi devastation, we hope they will be made very welcome. We understand 
that the Inter-Allied Books Centre stock is now in such condition that librarians of ‘bombed 
libraries may soon be invited to visit it to make a seleétion for their stocks ; after that of course 
will come, we hope, visits from allied librarians on a similar errand. 


Letters on Our Affairs 


DeEAR CALLIMACHUS, 


I would you could have been at 
BIRMINGHAM 
on February 13. The date may seem to some spirits an unlucky one ; in a¢tual fact the pro- 
ceedings were unusual and stimulating in a degree worth record. A few of us were privileged 
to look over parts of the Central Library, to be welcomed in his cordial unobtrusive way by 
our new President, to attend a most gracefully conduéted reception given by the Lord Mayor 
and Lady Mayoress, to hear Dr. Esdaile’s remarkable speech, in which he surpassed himself 
in quotation, epigram and compliment and then to listen to a confessional speech—if I may 
put it that way—of the remarkable man we have chosen to be our Leader this year. One’s 
first impressions of the Birmingham Central Library are of a black, soot-covered (or is it 
covered with the smoke of generations), semi-circular building with a wide portico. 
\rchitecturally, it is not one of the best of buildings but, as it was put up in the early eighties, 
it is a remarkable evidence of the foresight and generosity in space provision shown by the 
then library committee and its veteran, and formidable, public librarian, John D. Mullins. 
\ somewhat severe set of Stairways—which in a modern building would no doubt be replaced 
by an express elevator, rises above the ground floor, on which is the large technical library 
and a considerable room devoted to the illustrations and slides colleétions, to the great 
L-shaped reference library which I never enter without a sense of ‘‘ size” which I confess no 
other library in England gives me. Birmingham had a population when this was built of only 
half its present numbers, which again emphasizes the “ forward look” on the part of the 
pioneers, The stock is impressive, the local collections and catalogue 4o/ossa/ and, if the furni- 
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ture is severely Victorian, there is a sense of amplitude and accessibility which I find admirable. 
But [ am really writing to you about 

THE INDUCTION 
and must refrain. First, there was the Lord Mayor, Alderman Giles, a slender and refined 
type who seemed to contradiét all legends of aldermanic and municipal girth and weight. 
He made speeches which were graceful and consequently entirely attractive and appropriate. 
He did not miss the unique nature of the occasion; the raising officially to office of the 
President in his own city before his own people and his Staff. He kept the ceremony in the 
Council Chamber on a note of high dignity and yet managed to convey the friendliest 
atmosphere, His audience was a distinguished one. I, as a Stranger, could not know them all. 
There was the Bishop Barnes, the venerable and redoubtable, whose modernist faith has 
fluttered several sacerdotal dovecotes, and there was Sir Barry Jackson, with whom I had a 
delightful conversation on repertory, the new season and new Shakespeare companies he is 
directing at Stratford-on-Avon, and his training of younger actors ; amongst other things— 
this was itself worth a journey to Birmingham ; and there were other representatives of the 
corporate, civic and official life. Moreover, the new President must have been gratified, 
perhaps touched (since [ know how sensitive he is to friendliness), to find coming to his 
support such old friends as Messrs. Gordon (Leeds), Thorne (formerly of Poplar), Stewart 
(Bermondsey), Gray (Nottingham), Ross (Bristol)—I ought not to make this catalogue, but 
can’t resist it—and such veterans of his own Staff as Harry Grindle, who had and I suppose 
has, a remarkable flair for telling when a novel, in its new State, is likely to become a best- 
seller. Thirty years ago he told me that a recently published book would have a great vogue ; 
it was E. M. Dell’s Way of an Eagle ! And Woodbine, whose reference detective work received 
a well-won commendation: besides others. 

Of 

Dr. EspatLe’s 
induction speech I have already indicated the quality. He stressed the fact that for some 
unknown reason Mr. Cashmore was the first city librarian of Birmingham to hold the presi- 
dency, although eminent men from the University there, including Macneile Dixon, whose 
loss we have recently lamented, has held the office. Of the rest of his words I cannot give 
adequate account ; they were humorous, easy and just ‘ what the do¢tor ordered.” I over- 
heard the Bishop saying afterwards that he could not recall any single speech in the Council 
House where Greek, Latin, German and French were blended with the vulgar tongue. 


Mr, CASHMORE 

used some good quips and fancies in a speech which in no way anticipated what he will no 
doubt say in his Presidential Address at Blackpool in May. He said that his success as a 
librarian was due ‘“‘ to good luck and a lot of hard work.”” He was “‘ grateful to the charming 
young ladies who had taken one good look at me—and then left me alone. I married the 
Library.” He has not taken a half-holiday for so long as he could remember. His Staff and 
he were one in their love for the Library and its work ; he praised those who had upheld its 
best traditions. Of course he was proud of being President and of having that honour con- 
ferred in the City Council Chamber and in the presence of the Lord Mayor and his own folk. 
\nd much else, good and interesting. 

\fter a vote of thanks we again repaired to the reception rooms where we had another 
greeting and then tea with the Lord Mayor and the charming Lady Mayoress. Another speech 
of thanks, made succinétly and well by the Chairman of the L.A. Council, Mr. Duncan Gray, 
brought a red-letter day to an end. 

\bout ten members from London were present, two of them being present Metropolitan 
Librarians. It is my only jarring note,—What is the matter with London ? 

Vale ! 
ERATOSTHENES. 











We do not hold ourselves responsible for the opinions of the writers of “ LerreRs ON Our AFFAIRS,” — 
Editor, THe Liprary Wor tp, 
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Personal News 


Miss E. A. E. Bartlett, Secretary ro the 
Chief Librarian, Southampton, has been 


appointed Secretary to the City Librarian of 


Oxford. 

Lieut. D. Cox, R.N.V.R., of Leicester City 
Libraries has been awarded the Croix de 
Guerre by the French Government for service 
on a French submarine during the war. 


Library Publications 


DERBYSHIRE EpucatTion Commirrer. — 1 he 
County Library Book L.ist, January, 1946. A 
selection from recent additions. 

ISLINGTON PusBLic LiprartEs. New Books, 
February, 1946. 

Leeps Pusiic Lisrarirs. Information for 
Vhose Returning to Civil Life. February, 1946. 


Contains a message from the Lord Mayor of 


Leeds. 

LINCOLN Pusiic LIBRARIES. 
New Books. January, 1946. 
LINCOLN Pubic Lisrartes. Bracebridge 
Branch Library. Opened 26th January, 
1946, by H. M. Cashmore, F.L.A., President 


The Vlonth’s 


of the Library Association; the Mayor of 


Lincoln presiding. Description of the new 

building, with plan and illustrations. 
SourHport Pusiic Lrprariges. The Quarter!) 

Bulletin of the Southport Public Libraries, Vol. 


12, No. 1. Edited by B. T. W. Stevenson, 
Chief Librarian. Short article by Alan 
Storey. 


SWINTON AND PENDLEBURY PUBLIC LIBRARIES. 
Bulletin, Vol. 18, No. 11, February, 1946. 
Edited by Frederick Cowles, Chief Librarian. 
Editorial on Local Collections. Also Notes 
on the Activities of the Libraries issued on 
February 15th, 1946. 


By HerBert C, SAWTELLE 
(Bermondsey Public Libraries) 
KINGSTON-UPON- THAMES Public Library, 

Museum and Art Gallery.—Annual Report 
for the year ending 318t March, 1945. 
Borough Librarian and Curator, H, Cross, 
F.L.A. Total Stock, 34,501. \dditions, 
2,854. Withdrawals, 1,751. Total Issues, 

346,987. Borrowers, 8,151. 

The year under review has not been without its 
trials and difficulties, not the least of which being the 
advent of flying bombs and rockets, but the service 
has been fully maintained throughout, and much good 
work accomplished, At the end of the year the total 
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book circulation was found to be not far short of the 
peak year, 1943-4, although the issue of nonfiétional 
works was much higher than in the previous year. 
Compared with the last pre-war years issues showed a 
marked increase both in the lending and reference 
departments, but the use of children’s books was slightly 
less than in 1938-9. Arrangements were made earlier 
in the year to lend 500 volumes annually to the Service 
Convalescent Camp in Richmond Park. Work has been 
commenced on the reinstatement of the Museum which, 
it is hoped, will reopen in the very near future. 
MippLesBRouGH Public Libraries, Museum 
and Art Gallery.—Annual Report, 1944, 
1945. Borough Librarian and Curator, W. 


Lillie, A.L.A., F.R.S.A.  ~ Total Stock, 
141,374. Additions, 14,132. Withdrawals, 
7,700. Total Issues, 1,155,116. Borrowers, 


14,824; extra tickets, 4,715. Branches, 2. 
For the third successive year the total circulation 
has reached over one million, but it was alittle lower 
than the previous year. The decrease was owing almost 
entirely to a falling off of children’s reading both in 
the libraries and at the schools. Neither of the branch 
libraries have properly equipped junior libraries, and 
the whole problem of child borrowing requires close 
attention. During the National Book Recovery and 
Salvage Campaign the libraries’ Staff sorted over 
94,000 volumes. Fourteen special exhibitions were 
held during the year in the Art Gallery and attracted 
34,356 visitors; 103,424 people visited the Museum, 
NATIONAL CENTRAL LrBraryY.—28th and 29th 
Annual Reports, 1943-1945. Librarian, 
R. H. Hill, M.A., F.L.A. 

Chis brief Report covers the past two most 
difficult years and is restriéted mainly to figures and 
explanatory details. As a result of damage caused by 
enemy action the Library lost over 100,000 of its books 
in April, 1941. Since then some 10,000 volumes have 
been added and the stock now Stands at 88,760. Circu- 
lation figures for the year 1944-1945 totalled 163,000, 
showing a notable increase over the previous year, and 
a marked extension of the last pre-war year’s total of 
145,000. Issues to adult classes amounted to 20,193 
in the two-year period. The work of the Scottish and 
Irish Central Libraries for Students was maintained at 
a high Standard, although their issues were Still short 
of the 1938-1939 total. The group of outlier libraries 
now includes 137 special libraries and 23 London 
Borough Libraries. Books lent through these agencies 
totalled 17,045 in the period being reviewed. The 
loan of educational books to persons in H.M. Forces 
has amounted to 6,660 since the commencement of the 
scheme in 1940. There are now 504 libraries co-operat- 
ing in the regional systems throughout the country. 
In 1944-1945 these libraries lent 77,549 books to other 
libraries within their own systems, an increase of nearly 
18,000 over the 1938-1939 total. The Committee record 
their gratitude to all who have shown their appreciation 
of the work of the Library by continuing their generous 
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financial assistance. His Majesy’s Treasury has each 
year made a grant of £4,500, while the Carnegie United 
Kingdom Trust and the Rockefeller Foundation have 
continued their grants of {4,000 and {2,367 respectively. 
\ltogether, an income of {15,538 was received during 
last year. The Library has lost two of its most valuable 
and respected members of the Staff by the retirement, 
owing to ill-health, of Dr. Luxmoore Newcombe, 
C.B.E., and the appointment of Mr. J. H. P. Pafford 
to the post of Goldsmiths’ Librarian of the University 
of London, The Committee place on record their great 
appreciation of the services rendered by these two 
librarians who have done so much to build up and 
bring to perfeétion the great national institution that 
the Library has become in the past twenty years. 
WOLVERHAMPTON Public Libraries. —Annual 
Report for the year ending goth September, 
1945. Icting Librarian, Mary Atherton, 
F.L.A. Total Stock, 99,831. Additions, 
5.407. Withdrawals, 2,124. Total Issues, 
738,880. Borrower’s tickets in force, 53,354. 
Branches, 2. 

\ progressive year is reported despite a decrease 
in circulation in all departments, with the exception of 
the Central Reference Library where a considerable 
extension of usage was recorded. Over 11,000 more 
consultations were made in this department than in 
the previous year. \ comparison of Statistics with 
those of 1939 show that the book stock has increased 
by 29 per cent., issues by 24 per cent., and borrowers by 
103 per cent There has been a noticeable falling off 
of borrowers lately owing to the return home of 
evacuees, service personnel, and war workers, and a 
consequent drop in book circulation. An innovation 
of the year was the publication of the first number of 
the Library Book List which is to appear twice a year, 
giving information on the facilities offered, latest 
additions and a guidance to the choice of reading. 


Book Selection Guide 


A Descriptive List of Books 
of Interest to Librarians 
PROFESSIONAL 
Bur_er (Pierce), Ed. Books and Libraries in 
War-time. Frontis. Chicago, University 
of Chicago Press. 

\n interesting account of the efleét of the 1939-45 
War on libraries and books. The Editor, Dr. Pierce 
Butler, in his prefatory essay has gone back further in 
history and has given us a very important view of 
libraries and books during former wars. One slight 
correction may be offered. The Guildhall of the City of 
London was not a total loss and the Library only 
suStained partial damage. Still, it was quite bad enough, 
GREEN (Roger Lancelyn) Tellers of Tales. 

Leicester, Edmund Ward. 8s. 6d. net. 

This little book deals with the authors of the 
Stories we read and loved so often as children. Each 
one of the chapters is almost another and complete tale 
in its fulness of information; for instance, we learn 
that when Rider Haggard, who was at that time a 
lawyer, was riding home in the train one night in the 
company of his brother who was reading “ Treasure 
Island,”” an argument arose between them, the upshot 





being that Rider Haggard made a bet with his brother 
that he could also write an adventure Story, and he 
wrote “ King Solomon’s Mines.” 


McMurrrit (Douglas C.) The Book. The 
Story of Printing and Bookmaking. Illus. 
Cumberlege. Oxford University Press, 1943. 
30s, net. 

The Printed Book has been described as one of the 
greatest human achievements, and the story of its incep- 
tion and development has always proved a fascinating 
Study. No one was better qualified to guide the literary 
Student through the mazes of produétion since the incep- 
tion of the art than the late Mr. Douglas C. McMurtrie, 
who made exhaustive researches into the printing arts 
for many years. The result of his knowledge of the 
subje&t is epitomised in this handsome volume of some 
700 pages. From primitive human records, through the 
origin of the alphabet, the author tells us about the 
early efforts of man to express himself in hieroglyphics 
or handwriting of other kinds. In the Far East the 
earliest books were block books—namely, books printed 
from stone or wooden blocks on which text and illustra- 
tion had been engraved, and this invention was made 
some six centuries before the introduction of moveable 
type. These facts are well known, but the author had a 
lucid and interesting way of recapitulating them, and his 
seétion on Gutenberg and the case of the rival claimants 
is carefully and clearly stated. The spreading of printing 
throughout Europe leads on to the outstanding craft 
which centred in Venice. Jenson and Aldus are famous 
names in this connection. The next seétion deals with 
early printing in the English language, of which, as is 
well known, Caxton was the first exponent. In 1475 
he was printing in Bruges and a facsimile is given of a 
page of his “ Recuyell of the Hystorys of Troye. y 
Caxton introduced woodcut illuStrations in “ The 
Myrrour of the World ” in 1481 and died ten years later 
leaving his work to be continued by Wynkyn de Worde. 
Mr. McMurtrie was one of the most knowledgeable of 
experts on Incunabula and this section of his work is 
well worth studying. He gives fine examples of wood- 
cut book illustration, especially of Ratdolt’s borders. 
Early American Printing is dealt with in a chapter 
entitled ‘‘ The Press in the New World,” and here is a 
setion in which the author is thoroughly at home. 
Space is devoted to the outstanding individuals of the 
art in the new world, to a resumé of the private presses 
throughout Europe and in short sections bookbinding, 
type design and the ideals of the modern printer are all 
dealt with. In spite of lack of space for so vast a subjeé& 
Mc. MecMurtrie has run through the whole gamut of the 
art in scholarly fashion, at the same time adjusting his 
expert knowledge so finely that all who run can read 
what he has written with both entertainment and profit. 
His bibliographies are both full and well seleéted and 
his index is carefully compiled. The book itself, replete 
with illustrative examples, is a work of art well worthy 
of so important a subjeét. This is the 3rd edition of 

The Book ”’ itself and a successor to seven editions of 

The Golden Book originally published in 1927. 


Skarp (Sigmund) Books on Norway’s War. 
Bibliographical Collections. With an Eng- 
lish Summary. Washington, D.C., 1945. 
The Royal Norwegian Information Service. 


\ first attempt to list books and pamphlets per- 
taining to Norway's part in the War, printed outside 
the country since the German invasion, April 9, 1940, 
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Taytor (Arches). Renaissance Guides to 
Books. An Inventory and Some Con- 
clusions. Berkeley and Los Angeles. Uni- 
versity of California Press. 1945. $1.50 net. 

\ useful resumé of the bibliographical knowledge 
of the 15th, 16th and 17th centuries. Bestermann and 

Spargo did a great deal of spade work in this con- 

neétion and this inventory and description brings all the 

previous work together in systematic order with 
numerous additions. It is curious that although there 
are many references to Morhof’s Polyhistor, the author 
does not quote the remark of Dr. Johnson, “ Here is 
the book upon which all my fame was originally 
founded ; when I had read this book I could teach my 


tutors.” 

GENERAL 

Bartow (Nora) Ed. Charles Darwin, and the 
Voyage of the Beagle. Illus. Pilot Press. 
15S. net. 

This addition to the biographical material already 
published on Charles Darwin consists principally of a 
series of thirty-six letters written to his family, and of 
twenty-four notebooks which Darwin carried with him 
on his travels. At the time they were written, Darwin 
was twenty-three years of age and about to enter upon 
his most important voyage of discovery in ‘‘ The 
Beagle.”” Even then, young as he was, Darwin was 
meditating on the embryonic theories which developed 
later into his views of Evolution, and it was during 
this period that he made the colleétions of species of 
animals and plants that led to his later and more 
finished work. Lady Barlow, as descendant of the great 
naturalist, has had access to these interesting documents 
of which she has made excellent use. 

BopkIN (Thomas) The Approach to Painting. 
Illus. Collins. 8s. 6d. net. 

The author, wrote Arnold Bennett, when reviewing 
the first edition of this work, “ understands the creative 
processes.”” Twenty years have passed since that date 
and the author has revised it thoroughly since then, 
adding four new chapters and seven pictures. Un 
fortunately, without one of the earlier editions before 
one, it is impossible to describe the improvements and 
additions, but in its present form it is a most desirable 
adjunét to any library and to the student who wishes 
to gain a detailed historical knowledge of the subjeét, 
BoRGAONKAR (D. M.) May-Day 1905 or The 

Death of AdolphHitler. Holkar Govern- 
ment Press, Indore. 15s. 6d. net. 

rhe author's preface to his one aét play is worth 
noting. The scene of the play is laid in Berlin in the 
cellar of the Chancellery. Seven charat¢ters take part, 
amongst them Eva Braun, Hitler's wife and his sister, 
Paula. There are adequate notes to assist the reader in 
visualising the whole Hitler speaks colloquially. 
‘So that’s that,”’ and “‘ Oh, I see."’ His last words (in 
the play) are ‘* Death isn’t half so bad as life. 1 have 
detied this world; I'll defy the next.”” Not terribly 
convincing, but they might sound better on the Stage 
than they read in print. 

BucHLER (Walter) Publishing for Pleasure and 
Profit. Useful Publications. 5s. od. net. 
Cloth, 3s. 6d., paper covers. 

Mr. Buchler is a brave man. He has only had six 
years’ experience ‘of publishing, most of it during a 
difficult period, and he sets out to tell others “‘ how to 
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FORTHCOMING BOOKS 


The CHRISTIAN MINISTER in INDIA 
c. W. RANSON 

The British edition of the Report issued by the National 

Christian Council of India, Burma and Ceylon; written 


for the Council by its Secretary. A document of the 
greatest value at this moment of destiny in the history 
of one of the Younger Churches. 8s. 6d 


The EPISTLE of ST. PAUL 
TO THE PHILIPPIANS 


Ht. G. G. HERKLOTS 
The first of a new series of commentaries on the books 
of the Bible, designed to meet the needs of the ordinary 
Bible-reader, who has no specialized knowledge and who 
is anxious above all to discover a message and meaning 
for life in the world today. 5s. 


INTERPRETERS of REALITY 
GWILYM O. GRIFFITH 
The author writes of two of the greatest. philosophers 
of the ancient. world, Heracleitus and Lao-Tse. In his 
book the dim and revered figures emerge from the mists 
of centuries as men with a message for any age of dis- 
ilusionment and tragedy. 5s. 


FORTHCOMING REPRINT 


CHRIST in CONGO FORESTS 
NORMAN GRUBB 
‘A thrilling tale of pioneering.” 7s. 6d, 
Sales Dept,: 4-12 Halliwick Court Parade, 
Friern Barnet, London, N.12. 











do it.’’ His readers may get some ideas from his little 
book and towards the close of it he gives a chapter on 
** Do’s and Don'ts,” but when he presumes to know 
what the great public wants he is presuming a know- 
ledge which many older and wiser people in the pro- 
fession would be pleased to possess. 

Dance (H. E.) Sydney Harbour Bridge. Illus. 

Nelson. 2s. 6d. net. 

\n attraétive description and account of the design 
and construétion of one of the world’s famous bridges, 
fully illustrated with reproduétions and sketches by the 
author and Katrina Dance. 

Evus (Dr. Fredk. T.) Foreword and Im- 
pressions. The Essentials of The Evangel. 
\ddresses Given During a Six-day Congress 
on Evangelism, in the Kingsway Hall, under 
the auspices of the Faith for the Times 
Campaign. [llus. Pickering & Inglis. 
3s. 6d. net. 

\ number of ministers here present in simple 
language the essential meaning of Evangelism and the 
spiritual needs of the average human being today. The 
first four addresses deal with the Sovereignty of God, 
man’s sin, redemption and regeneration by the Hol) 
Ghost. In the five addresses which follow, the speakers 
elaborate the reasons for the campaign. The remaining 
seven addresses deal with the meaning and motive of 
Evangelism and how it can be brought into aétion as 
power for the service of God. 

James (Father, O.F.N. Cap.) The Spirit of 
Christ. Cork, Mercier Press. 7s. 6d. net. 

The difference between the law abiding citizen 
and the soul upon whom the light of the countenance 
of Christ has fallen, is here exemplified by the change 
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that was made in the life of St. Paul. By means of a 
poetic and realistic presentation of the events of the life 
of Christ, the author gives a path of meditation by 
means of which man may attain to a clearer knowledge 
of the Spirit of Christ rhe grace to understand is the 
free gift of God to the soul willing to receive Him, 
and to engage in the building of the Temple of Eternity 
the mystic Body Christ. 
Macurre (William J., M.A., LL.D.) Irish 
Literary Figures. Biographies in Miniature. 
Vol. it. Metropolitan Publishing Co. 


5s. od. net. 
\n interesting series of literary biographies ran 
ing from Sir James Ware, 1594-1666 and Sir W ilien m 
Petty (1623-1687), to Oscar Wilde (1854-1900) and 
W. B. Yeats (1865-1939). We are surprised at the author 
passing the form “ Goéthe ” not only once but at least 
three times in the text 
Moore (Anne Carroll) A Century of 
Greenaway. Illus. Warne. 1s. 6d. net. 
Those who have known of the charm and magic 
of the Stories of Kate Greenaway, will enjoy the 
pleasure of her revival in Miss Moore’s book, which 
contains many delightful illustrations, beautifully 
reproduced from the originals so greatly enjoyed in 


Kate 


years gone by. 

Narkin (Marcel) Photography by Artificial 
Light. At Home, in the Street and at the 
Theatre. Illus. Fountain Press. 7s. 6d. net. 

Great advances have been made in the art of 
photography by artificial light during the past few 
years. [= can be regulated more easily than sun- 
shine. Today nothing can Stop the enthusiast, onc 
minute is as good as another if the Operator can get his 
subject in the right position and the right mood. To 
help him to know how to do this, Mr. Natkin has gone 
fully into the effects of different kinds of artiticial light 
ing, flash lamps and bulbs. His results (reproduced in 
the volume) are marvellously cftectiv« 

O’Connor (Frank) Towards an Appreciation 
of Literature. Metropolitan Publishing Co. 
3s. 6d. net. 


The war is over, the times are Still terribly un 
settled, but a glimmer of light is on the horizon, sanity 
will return and people will delight in the renewal ot 
peaceful pursuits in the field of art and literature. With 
this in view the author has set forth his ideas on how to 
form an appreciation for better things. At first, he 
suggests, read ordinary books as desired until their 
aimlessness palls, and then try and formulate a distinétion 
between mere diversion and true recreation, which he 
describes as the point at which not only the mind 
satisfied but the whole being is refreshed. Each in- 
dividual has to learn this for himself, and not until he 
is able to discriminate between bad and good is he on 
the way to development. Mr, Frank O'Connor points 
the way. 

Rosinson (Lennox) Towards an Appreciation 
of the Theatre. Metropolitan Publishing 
Co. 3s. 6d. net. 

Lennox Robinson’s littke book should meet with 
great success particularly now, as many of the littk 
repertory theatres are going into production and 
reviving many of the old restoration plays and classics 
rhe author points out some interesting tacts and the 
ardent theatregoer will be well armed if he buys a cop 
of this book before booking for his next show 


Russet, (Henry G.) The New Home Por- 
traiture. Illus. Third Edition. Fountain 
Press. 10s. 6d. net. 

Great improvements have been made in both 
cameras and materials since the first edition of this 
handy work. The author in his second edition re- 
wrote much of the text and “ The New Home Por- 
traiture ” is fresh in conception and a valuable addition 
to his earlier work. The third edition is a complete 
guide to the best way in which to produce portraits in 
the home with equipment within the reach of everyone ; 
130 photographs and diagrams show how to get the 
best results. 
SHEARCROFYT (W. 

Guide to Better Pictures. 
Press. 6s. od. net. 

Mr. Shearcroft writes for the beginner and his 
book ‘ Successful Snapshots” taught the happy 
possessor of a camera to try his hand at anything that 
happened to strike his fancy. In this work, which is 
in the nature of a sequel, he tells his readers how to be 
more “ choosy” and tells them by word and pitture 
how to get really good results after they have chosen 
their subjects. First of all comes the manner of exposure 
which must be correét in detail. Understanding of the 
rules is of great importance and they are definitely 
explained. This part having been fully mastered, the 
next problem is development and its control. A trial 
print should be made before the final one. From thence 
through various Stages the operator comes to the finished 


F.) The Photographer’s 
Illus. Fountain 


picture. 
Srein (Gertrude) Wars I Have Seen. 
Batsford. 15s. net. 

Here we have a reflective commentary on War 
written from the personal point of view by a woman 
who has studied her subjeét and can express both her 
thoughts and feelings in a manner which drives her 
meaning home to the inexperienced. She gives a vivid 
picture of France during the time of occupation which 
is not all dark and gloomy, but is interspersed 
with gleams of light and humour. Her book, however 
is a great deal more than that ; it throws a fresh light, 
on personal experiences in war-time which may do 
much to show up the horrors and follies which follow 
in its train. 


Illus. 


TempLe (Vere) Butterflies and Moths in 
Britain. Illus. The British Nature Library. 
Batsford. 12s. 6d. net. 


This beautifully produced book follows on others 
in the same serics on Wild Animals, Wild Birds and 
Wild Flowers, and forms a fitting and suitable addition 
to them. The author has a light touch and the reader 
follows her country rambles through forest, fens and 
downs, seeing with her eyes, scanning meadow, hedge- 
row and hillside to find the specimens which interest 
her and tell of the habits and appearance of the various 
The volume is a definite acquisition for the 


species. 

nature-lover. 

TENNYSON JESSE (F.) The Story of Burma. 
Illus. Macmillan. tos. 6d. net 


Che Far East has been much in the public eye of 
late and to read of any of the countries that have borne 
. large part there during the war is an education in itself. 
Miss Tennyson Jesse has done the work admirably, 
bringing picture after picture, firstly of the historical 
side and secondly of the present life and habits of the 
people, showing the influence of Western thought on 
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the life of the East, and from her intimate inner know- 

ledge describing the beauties of the country. Chapters 

deal with Buddhism, medicine, art, and the colour 

question. 

THICKNESSE (S. G.) Abbots Langley. 
Staples Press. 6s. od. net. 

Here is the Story of an interesting Hertfordshire 
village. Carefully the author builds up a picture of its 
origins, its historical importance, the part it played in 
the politics of the day and its general importance in the 
life of the English people. It gives a more human and 
detailed approach to a Study of small places and thus 
fills a place amongst the more generalised works on 
English history and geography. There might be many 
more books of a similar charaéter to the advantage of 
the Student. 

THe UNiversiry OF Liverpoot. The Polish 
School of Architecture. Illus. Charles 


Birchall. gos. net. 

rhe Polish School of Architeéture was eStablished 
in the University of Liverpool between three and four 
years ago and has since that date been doing excellent 
work. This imposing volume full of designs and 
diagrams is a real tribute to the advance which has 
taken place in architeétural practice and education 
during the past twenty-five years. The Polish Styles 
show boldness, strength and qualities of durability. 
Beauty as well as practicability has been regarded as 
essential in constructive work and decorative instinét 
has not been lacking. The text covers every form of 
building from simple flats to churches and parliament 
the coloured cover design is by L. J. Pietka. 


Illus. 


houses. 


WHEELER (Olive A. D., Sc.) The Adventure of 


Youth: The Psychology of Adolescence 
and its bearing on the extension and reform 
of adolescent education. University of 
London Press. 6s. od. net. 

The Adventure of Youth is an interesting and en 
lightening Study of the adolescent, especially helpful to 
parents of both today and yesterday. Its contents covet 
a wide field of thoughtful research, and should prove 
invaluable to the reader. 

FICTION 
BoorH (Charles G.) Mr. Angel comes aboard. 
Hammond. 8s. 6d. net. 

Who was the stowaway on the “ Emmaline 
Quincy,’’ when she berthed at Havana after a mystery 
oyage as intriguing as that of the ‘ Marie Celeste ” ? 
That mystery concerns murdered men, a vast cargo of 
gold, a place known to but few as Teakettle Island, and 
a Strange medley of ship-owners, proprietors of the 
night-club “* The Jewel Box,” ranging round the out 
Sanding figures of Johnny Angel, Ann Wingate, and 
the Gustaf GuStafsons, not forgetting that excellently 
drawn charaéter, Mr. Celestial and his numerous useful 
cousins. Thrills pile upon thrills and culminate in an 
intensely dramatic denoucment. 


De LA Mare (Walter) The Return. 


8s. 6d. net. 

\ reprint (in contormity with the authorized 
Standards of economy) of Walter de la Mare’s most 
popular Story The type is clear and the binding 
adequate, but the paper is not opaque enough to make 
reading easy. However, the edition will be welcomed 
by those who have not an earlier one in their possession, 


Faber. 


especially as it is a convenient pocket size. 
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125 CHARING CROSS RD. 
LONDON, W.C.2 (EIRST. ) 


Telephone: GERrard 5660 (16 lines) 








MAGDALENO (Mauricio), Tr. by A. Brenner. 
Sunburst. Lindsay Drummond. 8s. 6d. net. 
This is a Mexican novel translated from the 
Spanish and the author's first book to appear in Eng- 
land. The Story centres round Saturnino Herrera, 
called by his friends ‘ Little Coyote.” Through his 
ambition and double-dealing Herrera lost his Indian 
friends. These pictures of the primitive plateau with 
its rocks, its caétus, the mesquite and the Indians who 
lived on the soil are vivid, and open up a new vista to 
the enthralled reader. 
JUVENILE 
Moors (Mary F.) The Lion who ate Tomatoes. 
\nd other Stories. Illus. by F. Themerson. 
Sylvan Press. 6s. 6d. net. 

\part from the Lion who ate the tomatoes there 
are many other new and delightful charaéters that 
frolic through the pages of this book. Franciszka 
Themerson’s illustrations are both amusing and 
beautiful. 

PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 

\GENDA, a Quarterly Journal of Reconstruction, 
November, 1944.—-A.L.A. BULLETIN, December, 
1945.—THE AMERICAN SERB, November, De 
cember, 1945.—BRITISH BOOK NEWS, No. 67, 
February, 1946.—THE LIBRARIAN, January, Febru 
ary, 1946.—THE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION RI 
CORD, February, 1946.—THE LIBRARY JOURNAL, 
January 1St, January 15th, Part Il, Title Page and Index 
to Vol. 70o.—THE LIBRARY OF CONGRESS, 
Quarterly Journal of Current Acquisitions, Oétober, 
1945 MORE BOOKS, Bulletin of the Boston Public 
Library, December, 1945, January, 1946..—-SCHOOL 
LIFE, December, 1945.— WILSON LIBRARY BUL- 
LETIN, January, 1946. 
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Correspondence 


February 15th, 1946. 
Tue Eprror, 
“ Tue Liprary Wor LD.” 


SIR, 

Having just been demobilised last month, 
[ have only now had the opportunity of read- 
ing the December issue of THe Lisrary 
Worip. Following Lewis Carroll’s maxim 
to ‘‘ begin at the beginning, go on to the end, 
and then stop,” I began with the Editorial, 
which was an eye-opener. 

No doubt it is ‘ deeply” questionable 
whether an association can be both demo- 
cratic and professional, but one thought that 
the “ depth ” of that question was best known 
to those who had given up several years’ 
professional experience and advancement, and 
in some cases their lives, to help in fighting a 
war for—what ?—democracy ? Or were we 
on the other side? At least we safeguarded 
our right to receive a large bundle of out-of- 
date copies of the “ Record,” to pay for which 
our gratuities will be very useful. 

The Editorial went on to say that, if juniors 
had equivalent voting powers, “ the leaders 
may be over-ruled.” A certain Herr Hitler 
foresaw that danger quite a few years ago. 
Public Libraries, Museum Yours, etc., 

and Art Gallery, James A. Burner 

Sunderland. (ex-F.L.A.). 


February 19th, 1946. 
Tue Eptror, 
“ THe Liprary WorxLpD.” 


SIR, 
L.A. MEMBERS AND THE COUNCIL 


The Members have won. After all, the P.\W. 
Proposals and the Exam. Syllabus are to come 
before the Annual Meeting at Blackpool, 
6-10 May. Members wishing to amend either 
scheme must give notice not later than April 
ist. The Conference is early; there’s little 
time to give notice ; and the Council, if wise, 
will allow some latitude about notice or they 
may goad Members into referring back one or 
both schemes. It’s bad enough to rush before 
the Members important matters which have 
been hastily considered only at stale, war-time, 
and therefore unrepresentative Councils. 
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therefore 
have triumphed over legal doubt and oligarchy. 
The Legal Adviser (his letter should be printed 
in full) thought that the Council ought to 
carry Members with them, and recommended 
accordingly. That’s been my point all along; 


Commonsense and democracy 


it’s commonsense !_ Note however that he has 
taken opinion of counsel, who rules that having 
regard to the form of requisition for the 
Special Meeting (that fatal requisition) three 
resolutions were altogether beyond the meet- 
ing’s competence, presumably either as recom- 
mendations or instructions. The fourth resolu- 
tion, if intended to instrué& and not simply to 
express an opinion, was also incompetent. All 
which leaves the question Recommend y. 
Instruct beautifully in doubt. The Members 
themselves should remove the doubt before 
other clashes occur. 

For Blackpool ten Members should send in 
notice proposing to amend the Bye-laws in 
something like these terms : 

Add to D1: Any such motion recommending 
a proposal or course of action to the Council shall 
be deemed carried if a majority of the Members 
present and voting vote in favour of it. Amy motion 
instructing the Council to take action on any matter 
Shall be deemed carried if two-thirds of the Members 
present and voting vote in favour of it. 

Rescind the following sentence in D6: Bu 
no resolution . . . voted thereon. 

Add to D 6 in place of the sentence rescinded 
above: Any motion of a Special General Meeting 
recommending a proposal or course of action to 
the Council shall be deemed carried if a majority of 
the Members present and voting vote in favour of it, 
but no motion instructing the Council to take action 
on any matter shall be deemed carried unless (i) its 
terms have been set out on the notice calling the 
meeting and (ii) it has the support of two-thirds of 
the Members present and voting. 

A prudent Council would put forward such 
changes themselves, as a conciliatory action. 
But I doubt whether they will. I am ready to 
be one of the ten to sign a notice to amend the 
Bye-laws at Blackpool as suggested above, but 
my defective hearing stops me from taking part 
in the debate on the amendments. Note that 
the amendments (a) clarify the position, (b) 
protect the Members in any major dispute with 
the Council, and (c) protect the Council from 
any irresponsible or snap vote. Could any- 
thing be fairer? But we must secure govern- 
ment by consent of the governed. 

Yours, etc., 
Ernest A. SAVAGE. 


23, Braidburn Crescent, 


Edinburgh, 10. 
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Lerrers ON Our APFAIRS 
AND THE USUAL FEATURES 


Editorial 


May is an early month for a conference. Blackpool in May has perhaps not the ideal climatic 
conditions that might be hoped for, if not always realized, at Torquay. But we are so glad to 
have a chance of re-union after the war that we are grateful there is a town which can take us 
in May if at no other time. If any are found ready to complain of time or place let them consult 
their own personal difficulty in finding somewhere to spend a holiday this summer; that 
difficulty, multiplied a thousand-fold is the dilemma of any association that seeks to confer in 
body in the genial months. May, then, which in spite of the poets is a bleak if sometimes 
sunny month, will be accepted and made the best of. 
* * * ok * 

The programme is, of course, to be the Post-War Policy of the Association. After the 
reception on Monday, May 8th, proceedings will as usual begin with the Presidential address 
on Tuesday at 10 a.m. After that there will be the presentation of the L.A. Carnegie Memorial 
Medal to Mr. Eric Linklater and then, as some writers assure us—on what grounds we do not 
know—the fun will really begin, when Mr. Lionel R. McColvin will intre »duce the Report. 
Our readers know and appreciate that in their Honorary Secretary they have a man of large 
views, enormous industry and creative vision, allied to a quite inflexible will. These have led 
him to achieve such gargantuan tasks as his Public Library Service of Great Britain in a time 
of intense difficulty with a speed which is only surpassed by the power of the document. 
Many recommendations in that book are beyond the reach of the L.A.’s own Report (and it is 
important not to confuse the two utterances). Mr. McCe slvin, however, is a convinced believer 
in the many issues involved in the Report itself. He may be subjected to criticism but he is a 
fearless leader and we believe librarians and their committees will be quick to appreciate how 
much he has contributed to the improved conditions in which we continue our work. 

* x * * * 

We expressed last month our hope that there would not be too great a disturbance of the 
new syllabus. Some adjustments of the time at which the new examinations begin may be 
possible. We do not know; but it is universally agreed that the syllabus is good. Mr. 
Raymond Irwin should therefore not have too difficult a task to explain the position, given 
normal willingness on the part of his audience to hear him. These are the main features of the 
first general conference since 1939, except that, superseding all other features, is the happiness 
of reunion after so long silence and separation. 

* * * * * 

The National Charter, as it is now known, introduces not only the scale, which has been 
approximated by the Library Association Council as we showed last month, but also the 
thirty-eight-hour week. Library staffs are expected to work in accordance with this require- 
ment. The number of hours has always been a matter of debate and not all of us work so few 
hours, although some have managed to do thirty-six only. Even then there is amongst certain 
library workers much dissatisfaction with the incidence of the hours. How to keep a library 
open at times when other workers are free and yet to work the same hours as they is one of the 
librarian’s as yet insoluble puzzles. During the war we closed with blackout in vulnerable 
areas; now we are returning to later times. It may even be that nine or even ten-o’clock 
closing will be required. Library staffs must therefore face the fact that they cannot be 
librarians and work ordinary day-office hours. Our work has many privileges, if little cash 

although even that is much more than it was) but it has its responsibilities. Every effort 
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should be made to limit the number of “‘evenings on” to three or even two weekly, but in 
many cases this must mean more Staff than is now available. We would welcome views on this 
matter which affects every one of us. 

* * * * * 

The Northampton Library Report, which in its reprint has been given the title Literature 
and the Arts, uses for the first time we think the term “‘Nursery Library” for a collection of 
books for children of five to nine years of age. This is similar to the library which we believe 
was begun at Croydon years ago, when a separate collection was made for tiny children. 
There was no limit there of five, but as soon as a child could be read to and a mother desired 
to do it, the child could be registered as a borrower. Such libraries, where they exist, are 
immensely successful at the present moment owing to the paucity of books for small children, 
There is the corresponding difficulty for the libraries of keeping up the supply, and not a few 
complaints from disappointed parents. These books too are frequently given by the parents 
into the hands of the little children, often with results that can well be imagined. The nursery 
library however is an excellent idea, and will be necessary for some considerable time to 
come—if not for always. To obtain enough suitable matter to amuse little children is a not 
inconsiderable problem of parenthood. 

* * * * * 

Of the various pamphlets issued by public libraries the tiny brochure from Leeds, 
Information for Those Returning to Civic Life, is as attraétive and useful as any. “The Central 
[Information Bureau”, it starts off, ‘‘is a department of the Central Library”. ‘The objeé of 
the Bureau is to make readily accessible from books and other printed sources the latest 
information on all civic and civil affairs. It is a guide to the social services” ; and shows an 
institution which does all the work of the desired information bureau, but does not supersede 
the Council of Social Service. We have had other communications which appear to support 
the theory that the library may serve as an information bureau so long as it does not under 
take advice in domestic personal matters and other subjects requiring expert knowledge. 

* * * « * 

The ample and even luxurious generosity of the American to his institutions is admirably 
illustrated in the Otober, 1945, issue of the Library of Congress Quarterly Journal. \t describes, 
with a portrait of the giver, the magnificent collection of illustrated books and manuscripts 
ranging over the centuries from the fifteenth to the nineteenth which Mr. Lessing J. Rosenwald 
gave to the Library as a result of his lifelong collecting adventures. The catalogue shows that 
some of the choicest early books have increased the already important collections of the 
Congressional Library. This number of the Journal is to be valued by all students, not only 
for the full and descriptive catalogue but also for the colleétor’s own description of the 
manner in which he gathered the material which is included. 

. * * * * 

The appointment of Mr. R. D. Hilton Smith as Deputy Chief Librarian of Toronto is 
worth note as it gives to the Dominion a librarian who has left his mark here in both the 
A.A.L. and the L.A., in the latter of course as Editor of the L.A. Record. A man of much 
energy, initiative and with a real gift of speech, he will be a distinét reinforcement to his 
brilliant new Chief, Mr. C. R. Sanderson, whose work both at Toronto and throughout the 
library world of North America is evidence of the great things he might have done for 
libraries here had not Canada drawn him away. We wish both the best of fortune. 

* * * * ‘* 

The death of Mr. A. L. Humphreys at the age of 81 removes a private librarian and 
consultant who has honourable place amongst booklovers and bibliographers. For many 
years he was the pillar of Hatchard’s, the well known booksellers of Piccadilly, and was author, 
in 1893, of Memorials of the House of Hatchard. Many, however, remember his Private Library, 
1897, with its whimsically supercilious prefatory : ‘with all the literature published on behalf 
of Free Libraries—institutions which, after all, are of doubtful good—,” as an alternative 
work, on the glamour of books. He naturally carried the booksellers’ mistaken point of view, 
amongst many viewpoints that were admirable. This sort of thing :—‘‘It is better to give a 
book than to lend it”, and this telling one: ‘If you are in the habit of lending books, do not 
mark them. These two habits together constitute an aét of indiscretion”. 
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The Micro-Card System: A Revolution in Library 
Methods 


Joun L. Hoss, F.L.A. (Derby Public Libraries) 


\ Book has recently appeared in America which seems destined to have a profound effeét upon 
the library world, and particularly upon libraries which specialise in research materials. This 
is ** The Scholar and the Future of the Research Library,” by Fremont Rider, who is librarian 
of the Wesleyan University, Middletown, Conn. 

The author poses the problem of the phenomenal growth of research materials and the 
multiplicity of records accumulated by libraries collecting these materials. The question 
of library growth has not affected British libraries to any appreciable extent ; although many 
of us are Struggling along with hopelessly inadequate space for our stock. 

Dr. Rider has evidently been feeling his way to a solution of this problem for some years. 
His inquiries commenced with the somewhat astonishing discovery that American research 
libraries are doubling their stock every sixteen years, and that in consequence many may 
find themselves in grave difficulty in the near future. To come really face to face with the 
problem in all its urgency, let us take a look at the library of Yale University a hundred years 
hence. It will then contain 200 million volumes, occupying over 6,000 miles of. shelving. 
Its card catalogue, if it has one, will take at least 8 acres of floor space, and necessitate a Staff 
of 6,000 cataloguers. Dr. Rider pertinently remarks that, although these figures sound 
astronomical (and possibly chimerical) yet they are no more so than present day figures would 
have appeared to the librarian of 200 years ago. Long before this point is reached the expense 
of housing so many books and of cataloguing and processing them will have become 
prohibitive. 

Although the book applies chiefly to college and university libraries the solution proposed 
is not without importance to public librarians in England, and it behoves us to study its 
implications. It postulates a revolutionary change in library methods, withal a change so 
simple that it may gradually, over a period of years, transform our institutions. It is a logical 
extension of micro-photography, resulting from a union of this technique with the standard 
card catalogue. 

The suggestion, in brief, is that books should be reduced by micro-print and printed 
on the reverse of one or more 3in. by sin. catalogue cards, these to be known as micro-cards. 
Two difficulties had to be solved in the process—that of transferring the micro-print on to 
paper cheaply, and of reading these when printed. Both have been overcome, and it is possible 
to print 250 pages of an ordinary duodecimo book on a single standard catalogue card. And 
the technique of micro-reduétion is yet in its infancy. To do this two copies of the book are 
broken up and the pages set in a frame in a convenient order. This is micro-filmed and either 
a metal printing plate is made from this, or it is printed on to cards made of sensitized board. 
To read the cards a reading machine is necessary, although it is claimed that any good binocular 
microscope will serve. We are handicapped in this country by our lack of knowledge of 
the various microprint processes and the performance of different makes of reading machine. 

Librarians are not so much concerned with the technical operations underlying the in- 
vention as with the implications of the use of micro-cards. Naturally, it is not anticipated 
that they will entirely replace books, but their use in certain parts of the library, especially 
for research material, will have a widespread effect and certain conclusions seem obvious : 

(1) The costly processes which have hitherto been considered essential to the acquisition, 
Storage and description of books will be eliminated. In faét, cataloguing and storage costs 
become one, since none of the catalogue card is wasted and the catalogue becomes the main 
library. The cost of accessioning, storing and binding books disappears entirely. 

(2) There will be no classifying and marking of books. Class numbers are chiefly used 
for finding books on the shelves: if the text of a book is on the back of the catalogue card, 
there is no need to find and fetch the book itself. Call numbers and subjeét headings may, 
of course, be preferred on the micro-cards, as in a classified catalogue. 

(3) The micro-card has important implications for the reference library and the local 
colleétion. Newspapers and periodicals can be stored thus in a fraction of the space needed 
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for the originals. At least five years’ copies of the Times could be accommodated in a single 
catalogue drawer. It will facilitate the acquisition of theses, manuscripts and local material 
which may be in other collections or in private hands, and will help to make our local colleétions 
more complete. 

(4) The ultimate establishment of a central agency to produce “ editions” of these 
micro-cards (it is not anticipated that less than 500 copies will be printed) may have a profound 
effeét on the publishing and bookselling trade. Many thousands of research books will not 
be purchased, but will be put on to micro-cards instead. 

(5) The scheme may revolutionise library architecture, since the large central or under- 
ground book-stack, the dominant feature of modern library buildings, will no longer be 
needed. 

We should be grateful to Dr. Rider for pointing out a solution to a problem which must, 
in the near or distant future, face all research, and many public, libraries. Some may urge 
that inter-library co-operation, plus a continual and radical “‘ weeding-out ” process will, of 
itself, solve the problem. Let us examine the implications of this solution. 

Firstly, any limitation of the scope of the library collections is also a limitation of its 
potential utility. Can we, in fact, consciously limit our libraries to an economic maximum, 
and yet be certain that we have not discarded material of value ? And should we decide to 
throw out 10,000 books what possible objection can there be to the idea of replacing these by 
a trayful or so of micro-cards, containing the text of these volumes ? The saving in storage 
costs will soon repay the cost of the micro-cards. 

Inter-library loans have the great drawback that the majority of students do not want 
to wait a week for their information. Many a book ordered through the Regional schemes 
proves unsuitable on receipt, and it must be remembered that inter-library loans cost money. 
In the case of my own library each volume borrowed last year cost an average of 8/6. Micro- 
cards would be immeasurably cheaper. 


” 


The time will no doubt come when we shall be buying micro-cards of rare and important 
books when, because of their cost and the small demand for them, we should not considet 
buying the books themselves. When a reader asks for the work, instead of the delay in obtain 
ing it for him, micro-card and reading machine will be produced. This may fully answer his 
purpose ; if not, he can be certain that the book, when borrowed, will be of use to him. 

In practice, however, the development of micro-cards is likely to result in a great exten- 
sion of inter-library co-operation. Such development may necessitate a central agency, on the 
lines of the long-projected central cataloguing bureau, to produce and distribute the micro- 
cards. Finally, micro-cards may offer an ideal method of rebuilding, quickly and at small cost, 
those research libraries which have been destroyed during the recent War. 


A Curious Prospectus 


\ BIBLIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE FROM THE 
YEAR 1700 TO THE END OF THE YEAR 1820 


Containing the Titles of those Works, which have appeared in Great Britain during that 
Period, together with the Date, Price, and Publisher’s Name, as far as they can be ascertained ; 
alphabetically arranged under the Names of their respective Authors, or under the Subject 
matter of each anonymous Publication. 


By Mr. I. H. GLOVER 


PROSPECTUS 


THe numerous works that have lately issued from the press, tending to promote the study 
of Literary History, incontestably prove the interest it has acquired, and the ardour with 
which it is pursued. In presenting, therefore, a new Bibliographical Dictionary to the Public, 
it is presumed that an elaborate Apology is unnecessary, especially as the intended Work will 
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differ from every preceeding one on the same subjeét, in being exclusively devoted to the 
Literary Produétions of our own Country. 

The Present Publication will comprise Original Works, Translations, the various editions 
of the Classics, and such foreign Works as have been printed in Great Britain during the 
time specified, a period the most interesting and prolific of our Literary History ; and will 
draw into one focus information, at present, diffused in numerous and expensive Publications. 
It will, however, exclude those Essays and Dissertations which have appeared in the Philo- 
sophical Transaétions and other periodical Works, unless they have been subsequently pub- 
lished in a separate form. 

As the utility of similar Publications has been universally admitted on the Continent, 
it is hoped that the one proposed may prove equally acceptable here; and to render it as 
perfeé as possible, the present opportunity is taken of soliciting any literary communications 
(addressed to the Publisher) that may be useful to the Work. 


Nore.—The above Prospeétus, dated Feb., 1822, was found in a volume of similar items 
and publishers’ catalogues. No trace can be found of Mr. Glover’s work and presumably it 
never appeared. Curiously enough a Mr. J. H. Glover who however was born in 1837, made 
very extensive collections on anonymous and pseudonymous literature, which also were 
never published. It would be very interesting if the manuscripts of either of these works 
could be discovered.—R. A. Pepptr. 


“He Profits Most—Who Reads Most’™* 


WHEN words seem to express something self-evident and canonical, the Joadesque question 
will push up its bothersome head. What is “profit”, and what is ‘‘reads” ? I can imagine that 
a man who reads a Peter Cheyney every night before he goes to bed profits only in that he uses 
a special kind of mental anodyne ; or, the man who reads the Daé/y (insert the name of your 
customary paper) from end to end, advertisements and all, and no paper advocating other 
party views, profits only from the subtle influence—and it is a real one—of one settled point 
of view. Let it be inferred, then, that the axiom, if it be one, means that he who reads what is 
worth reading, in a considered and considering manner, is a better-equipped man in a social 
view than the man who utters such tarradiddles as ‘‘I have no time for reading” or “‘T never 
read a book”. But why ? There are many gifts and degrees of cleverness and success, and they 
are by no means confined to intelleétual and literary aétivities. We must grant that and some 
of these learned their skill from nature and by the druidical method in which books play no 
part. Nevertheless, they know only a limited world. The best that man has experienced or 
thought or imagined has been recorded in books; even on our trades and professions, 
although secrets remain outside, their elementary and general principles have their books and 
often a ‘‘best” book. Clearly, then, the worker who knows them mutt in the right sense be 
superior to those who do not. There is a material profit in reading but, also, an aesthetic and 
cultural profit. 


The universe of thought and imagination, except in a most limited sense, are not open to 
the non-reader ; he is a foreigner and uncomfortable in the commonwealth of letters ; feels 
excluded, and sometimes ashamed, in the company of those who do read. At the mention of 
Ulysses, Don Quixote, the Forsytes, he is dumb. He cannot know all books—there were 
40 millions in 1820 and quite a few have been published since—but he should not, and need 
not, suffer this exile. In every town there are libraries, and the public library is specially 
designed to provide a systematic colleétion of books, including those which have been 
perennially interesting to man from the earliest times. No man can compass them all. 
Nevertheless, every man should consider how he can devote one small part of every day to 
some carefully-chosen book. 

















*In the News Broadcast to Rotary Club Presidents and Secretaries for December, 1945, was announced the fact 
that The Rotarian is holding a Rotarian Week, in which it is suggested that clubs should have programmes on 
‘He profits most—who reads most’. As it is desired that we should have an editorial on this subjeét one has been 
specially written for us this month by Rotarian Berwick Sayers” .—Croydon Rotary Bulletin. 
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Balance is what we all need in our mental life. If we read newspapers, we should read 
those with whose views we disagree quite as carefully as those that give us pleasure. All the 
“isms” of the world, except in very few cases, represent the often carefully considered opinions 
of their supporters. The intellectually just man is particularly careful to read what the other 
side has to say. Further, he endeavours to make himself aware of the magnificent literary 
heritage of his race ; something of the poets, the dramatists, the novelists, and the supreme 
essayists. This does not necessarily mean that he should sit down and pursue a systematic 
course of reading: it does mean that by the careful conservation of his minutes he can find 
himself in the company for a short time of the greatest minds. For example, when a railway 
journey is taken, the most companionable thing is a book in the pocket—and some of the best 
books on earth can be carried so. I hope they come out on the way ! 

Thus, it seems to me that while some reading may be a waste of time, a substitute for 
thinking, if a man can give himself a sane reason for reading a book then that book is worth 
reading. And when we say a book is worth reading, we mean that it is a book which profits 
a man in his business, in his knowledge of his language, in his acquaintance with spheres 
outside his daily experience ; which, indeed, enlarges his life and improves his conversation 
and so fills his solitary hours that he is the best possible companion for himself. Some profits 
from reading are material ones ; the best are spiritual. The statement is wrong that he who 
reads most profits most. It should mean, as I have already hinted, that he who reads with 
custom and with care and knowing why he reads has the full profit that reading affords. And 
this is inestimable. 


The Books of Switzerland—Five Hundred Years of 
Swiss Printing 


Tue first exhibition to be held in England of the books and the craft of printing in Switzerland 
will be opened at the Suffolk Galleries, Suffolk Street, by M. Paul Ruegger, the Swiss Minister, 
on 25th April. The Exhibition, which will contain over 3,000 modern books and a remarkable 
colleétion of historic examples of Swiss printing from the Reformation onwards, has been 
organised under the auspices of the British Council with the collaboration of Swiss circles 
interested in international civilisation, and all the leading associations of publishers and 
booksellers in Switzerland. The distinguished list of English patrons includes the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, Miss Ellen Wilkinson (Minister of Education), and Dr. Julian Huxley, while 
Mr. John Masefield has written a short foreword to the catalogue. Divided into seétions 
covering the whole field of literature, the modern side of the exhibition fully demonstrates 
the striking development of Swiss publishing during the last decade, while the historical 
section shows Switzerland’s inspiring tradition of fine books from the first days of the printing 
press. The rise of the Nazi regime was chiefly responsible for the present renaissance of 
Swiss publishing, which after its two great periods of the Reformation and the 18th century, 
had declined as Leipzig developed as the centre of European publishing. The views of the 
freedom-loving Swiss were not acceptable to Hitler’s Germany, while the propaganda which 
found its way into every German publication made no appeal in Switzerland. Swiss publishing 
was rapidly revived, and to-day books on all subjeéts by English, American, French, Swedish, 
Russian, German and Italian, as well as Swiss authors, are being issued. Switzerland has 
resumed her old position as the centre of free thought and international culture in the heart 
of the European continent. Particularly interesting are the books by anti-Nazi Germans, 
some of the manuscripts of which were smuggled into Switzerland at great risk during the 





war years. A special feature will be the seétion devoted to art books, in which an exceptional 
Standard of printing and reproduction has been reached. The leading museums and libraries 
of Switzerland have contributed valuable books to the historical section, including a 
commentary on the Bible printed in 1470, a remarkable collection of early Bibles in all 
languages from the National Library at Berne, the first translation of Shakespeare’s works 
into German, made by a Swiss in 1775, and a rare copy of the Collected Poems of Goethe, 
published in Switzerland in 1775, when Goethe was only 27 years old. A reciprocal Exhibition 
of English books will be sent to Switzerland later in the year, 
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About It and About 


By A. R. WILLIAMs 


I 
In one of his writings Charles Lamb tells us how he and Cousin Bridget, being sociable 
creatures, were often in mixed company where strange ideas and monstrous notions hurtled 
above their heads, but neither repelled them nor converted them. 

As Augustine Birrell remarked in Obiter Dicta, while other people asked : What is Truth ? 
Charles Lamb sipped his wine, smoked his pipe, shuffled the cards and asked: What is 
Trumps ? He and Bridget were naught the worse for so doing, and lived better lives than 
most of the eager truth-hunters. 

Today we have more of such than ever. Holders of unusual views not only argue and 
dispute, but form societies and issue literature to formulate and extend their opinions. Debate 
in the social circle and the marketplace has become nation wide. 

Someone ought to write a novel about it all. The difficulties are not insuperable. Chief 
are the lack of dramatic aétion and the problem of staging a large number of characters 
together, often antagonistic and irreconcilable, but each determined to be centre of the crowd 
or in the forefront of it. 

Yet novels thronged with disparate people are not unknown. Dickens dealt with such 
by sending one outstanding individual travelling round so that the others revealed themselves 
to him. More modern praétice is to assemble the eccentrics in one place, let them say their 
piece so far as the author has not already described them in detail, then exterminate them 
suddenly and violently by bomb, earthquake, shipwreck or whatever catastrophe suits the 
fancy or convenience of the novelist. 

The two methods could be combined to cope with the many and diverse erratic ideas 
carried and broadcast by offside wights of the present day. Conceive a large and quarrelsomely 
affectionate family all of whose members earn their livings in widely different ways and hold 
varying opinions on controversial subjects, their work and dogmas together establishing 
contacts with many circles of aétivity and belief. 

They can be placed handily in a large house in one of the northern suburbs of London, 
where the comings and goings, with frequent provincial excursuses and receiving of visitors 
will make the reader acquainted with a startling and enlightening but entirely amusing medley 
of contending obstinacies and fancies. 

Excepting perhaps the United States of America no country in the world contains such 
a gallimaufry of contrary personalities as Britain. 


Il 

Prominent among these in the novel will be vegetarians and fruitarians, because the more 
knowing ones are aware of wide implications beyond mere physical taste in their choice of 
Food, Humanitarian questions are raised, so the thorough vegetarians reje& eggs, milk, 
cream, butter, cheese and the wearing and other uses of leather. Marketing of all these animal 
produéts involves deep interference with natural processes, and a vast amount of slaughter 
second only in extent to killing for meat. Inevitably vivisectionists enter, raising fierce 
controversy. 

Curiously most vegetarians are teetotallers and non-smokers, though alcohol and tobacco 
are purely vegetable in origin. Also they run to the growing of beards, cold bathing, cycling, 
camping, caravanning and hiking; avoidance of doétors, nurses and hospitals, and other 
unusual procedures. If medicine takers they resort to the decoétions of herbalists. 

All these reformist and other doétrines are strangely interlinked. They lead to Liberalism, 
Radicalism, Republicanism, Socialism, Communism, Anarchism, and Pacifism in politics and 
economics, though rarely on orthodox party lines, but interpreted by the mentality of the 
unattached disciples. For them Conservatism and Toryism have little attraction. 

Much similar is their attitude toward religion. Few ardent devotees of uncommon ideas 
or methods of living belong to the larger Christian churches, though some attach themselves 
to or form little dissenting seéts. 

On the other hand only a minority are Atheists, Rationalists or Materialists. Those states 
of mind are too austere, tough and affirmative for them. Freethinkers they may be in haphazard 
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fashion. Agnosticism suits many as a label with their own interpretation of the unknown. They 
like something vague and woolly, a tenuous belief in a sort of God or First Cause or Elan 
Vital, an impelling intelligence behind the universe which can be discussed at great length 
and with much verbiage but little definiteness or finality. 

Like the good lady who intervened in a general debate on education, juvenile delinquency 
and recidivism in crime to say she didn’t believe in any of the accepted or proposed material 
methods of cure. What she should do would be to take the subjects by the hand and tell them 
about the love of God. That would solve everything. 


Il 

Spiritualism claims many adherents among those who are unorthodox in other direétions. 
One fears this is because the intellect is suspended, and being easier emotion and sentiment 
takes its place. Theosophy and various esoteric and exotic creeds claim followers and 
exponents among ““The two-and-seventy jarring sects”. 

Giving point and force and plot to the novel Nietscheans and individualists, nudists and 
free-lovers would cut across all the other people, setting the ethicists in a state of agitation as 
well as all the good moralistic souls Who exist outside the churches as much as within them. 

Of the latter there is an amazingly broad variety to be considered. Among them all 
manner of Fundamentalists, as Jehovah’s Witnesses, Christadelphians and a lot more who base 
their creeds on literal interpretations of the Bible ; more exactly on passages of the Bible which 
can be quoted in support of their own fantasies. Buchmanites will beat their big drum of 
moral re-armament. 

Sabbatarians charge into the lists, as the man who said in a magistrate’s court he would 
like to see bombs dropped on everything which interfered with full religious praétice of the 
Sabbath. Such would no doubt win approval of the Lord’s Day Observance Society. 

Offshoots of reforming zeal are those who want phonetic spelling, decimal weights and 
measures and coinage, Esperanto as an international language, simplified clothing, and a 
host more. 

IV 

The novelist who goes delving among heterodoxies and heresies and minority movements 
will find ample printed material ; periodicals, pamphlets, tra¢ts and books. Most of it is not 
interesting or literary, but quaint, queer, far-fetched, revelatory ; humorous with unconscious 
funniness, this often the result of preternatural seriousness, the excessively solemn being 
comic. 

\lso the financial side of these reformist and propaganda organisations will repay study. 
Balance sheets are difficult to get, but such figures as available show large subscriptions, 
donations and legacies from people easily moved to charity. 

Details of expenditure are less easy to obtain. It would be enlightening to know the 
amounts, the proportion of income spent on general secretaries’ and other salaries. The 
novelist who writes this up will have fine sporting splashing among Statistics and arguments. 
He will no doubt arouse controversy, although some of these societies and their officials and 


members take refuge in silence at criticism or close inquiry. 


. , ” - . ‘ . 
University College, London, School of Librarianship 
DurinG this term at the London University School of Librarianship, weekly meetings have 
been held for students to discuss current library topics. The first assembly was devoted to 
exchanging impressions of libraries, after two weeks’ practical work. For the next few 
meetings, outsiders were invited to speak on subjects such as Information Rooms, Co-operation, 
the Inter-Allied Book Centre. A Brains Trust, consisting of three librarians and the Secretary 
of the Library Association, was formed for the final meeting. Twenty questions were 
submitted, but there was only time to deal with eight. Views of individual members of the 
rust proved most stimulating. Among other things, they were asked if they would still be 
librarians if they could live their lives over again. The unanimous opinion in favour of 
librarianship left Students in no doubt as to the spiritual, if few material, rewards of the 


protession they would shortly be entering. 
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House of Commons Library 


Tue Select Committee appointed last October to inquire into the present state of the House 
of Commons library has issued a second report. To extend the present insufficient accom 
modation the committee suggests providing adequate facilities outside the library for dealing 
with correspondence ; the conversion of eight unused cellars below the terrace level into a 
library store, with access from the library by a circular Stair and a book lift. It is also recom- 
mended that the library staff should be radically reorganized. The librarian’s salary should be 
increased to £1,400, rising to £1,700, in place of the present figure of {1,200, rising to £1,400, 
and other grades should receive corresponding increases. The limit of £1,200 for expenditure 
on books, binding, etc., should be removed, and the whole lighting system of the library 


redesigned on modern lines. 


Monte Cassino Library 


\ gift towards the restoration of the library at the Mother Abbey of the Benediétine Order at 
Monte Cassino, Italy, is to be made by the authorities of a number of Anglican cathedrals and 
other churches which were formerly founded or cared for by the Benediétine Order, and by 
colleges at Oxford and Cambridge with similar associations. 

There is reason to suppose that the 1,250 manuscripts in the library at Monte Cassino 
were removed to safety before the Abbey was destroyed, though the fate of the collection of 
incunabula, one of the most precious in the world, is more doubtful. 


Letters on Our Affairs 


Dear Deuzera, 
OPINIONS 

I welcome you to this correspondence. You have something trenchant to say. I entirely 
disagree with you but Voltaire-like | would contend to the last ditch for your right to utter 
what you think. Our correspondence, as you will recall from our many past letters, is always 
trenchant but we are out to hurt no man but only to discourage extravagance and hypocrisy 
and false doétrine and, above all, to hearten those who seek the advantage of our calling. By 
all means hold that change, which is indeed a law of life, is also a good thing ; therefore, 
presumably on your argument, the men who replace their predecessors on the Council are 
better than they were. Do you think so, indeed ? Of course not. The new men are most 
welcome ; they no doubt have their claims ; and they will be expected, by you and by me, 
to make them good. One of the sad things however in ordinary public life is the ease with 
which we accept the benefits of the life-long work of certain members of our profession, and 
the even greater ease with which their places are taken and they forgotten. 

So at the 

Outset oF Your PusBiic CAREER 

may I suggest that you get all the joy you can—and it will be great—in doing the job. It will 
be the greater part of your reward and it may be the only reward. This point of view will 
save you from the feeling of slight to which the normal ingratitude of your fellows will 
prompt you. You see, you yourself give fairly clear expression to the point of view I have 
been deploring. Even you repeat the clotted nonsense about the members of the L.A. all 
over the place being in closer touch with our members than were those who, through thick 
and thin, cared for and advanced the interests of libraries during the perilous stretch of 
the war. 

[ read with some surprise a letter in last month’s Lisrary Wor ip from a gentleman 
who after his name adds 

THe Description Ex-F.L.A 

and I wondered what that meant. From the text of his letter | gather that he must have 
renounced his fellowship, or somehow lost it while fighting for democracy, and got as a reward 
the ‘ ‘right to receive a bundle of out-of-date copies of the Record, to pay for which our 
gratuities will be very useful”. To me his is a painful letter because it is so bitterly wrong- 


headed. It appears that the Editor of the Lisrary Worwp expressed a view | myself have 
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often stated, which is: ‘‘the examinations of a profession must be ruled by an autocracy of its 
most qualified members”. The Editor may not have put it that way, but that way is common- 
sense. Students and juniors generally have a right to determine whether they will become 
librarians or not, but they cannot in a sane world be allowed to fix their own syllabus. Does 
“ex-F.L.A.” think they can? Then, the writer goes on to say that ‘those who have given 
up several years’ professional experience and advancement, and in some cases their lives, to 
help in fighting” tor democracy are the best judges of what is democracy or autocracy. This, 
we who have also endured in this war accept only in a most modified degree : our divergence 
comes when he implies that democracy means giving voting powers on examination 
syllabuses to juniors and that the objeétors to this should be thus advised—‘‘The Editorial 
went on to say that, if juniors had equivalent voting powers, ‘ the leaders would be over-ruled ’ 
\ certain Herr Hitler foresaw that danger long ago”. Herr Hitler never at any time was 
aware of the existence of any voting power in juniors because, as we know them, they had 
never existed even in Republican Germany. The military and power dominion of no country 
in the world has ever been at the mercy of the ranks. Whether it might be better if it were is 
problematical and here quite irrelevant. This confusion in thinking and misapplication of 
analogies which are not analogies is unfortunate. The real analogy lies in the point of this 
question : Does any university or other education authority submit its syllabus and terms of 
examination to the students and would-be students before they have graduated? Does 
ex-F.L.A. or anyone else know of one ? But apparently the Library Association does so and, 
not only to these, but also to representatives of local authorities and other non-librarians. 
This bedlamite position is not democracy but an anarchic caricature of it. 


I believe that 
ENGLISH COMMONSENSE 


may prevail at Blackpool where as a back-bencher [ shall listen, not without some appre- 
hensions, to the debate on Mr. Raymond [rwin’s address on the new education syllabus. 
There is just a chance that the published syllabus with all its advantages, to which many 
Students have already devoted many months of study, may be arrested and upset again. I hope 
the atmosphere will be worthy of the occasion and that we shall be kindly towards one another. 
In all matters of debate there is ample room for difference of views ; there is none for rancour 
and misrepresentation. 

It may be that Blackpool may do something to eliminate the carefully-nursed antagonism 
to the Council of which 

Mr. SAVAGE 


is so pertinacious an exponent. He is, of course, a member of the Council himself, has been in 
touch for twenty or more years with all its affairs and is as much responsible for them as 
anyone. He is spending his well-earned leisure in the Gilbertian antic of sloshing his colleagues 
and glorying when he thinks them to be discomfited. His letter in THe Lrsrary Worip 
last month is to me a sort of apologia pro vita sua, suggesting that his Council has rushed the 
Annual Meeting, | suppose he means to out-pace criticism of his Council. “‘Tt’s bad enough 
to rush before the Members important matters which have been hastily considered only at 
Stale, war-time, and therefore unrepresentative Councils”, says he. This is mere nonsense. 
Month after month the Council met through its Planning Committees to hear evidence, 
receive reports of branches, and to debate every point of the Post-Wat Policy Report and, as 
practically every serving member received the Record, every one knew what was happening. 
To say that it was unrepresentative, hastily considered and Stale is a misuse of words. But this 
sort of thing itself grows somewhat musty. 

| hope someday, within the Association if at all possible, outside if not, there may be 
founded an [Institute of Librarians in which qualifications alone shall give power or precedence. 

Vale ! 
CALLIMACHUS, 





We do not hold ourselves re sponsible for the opinions of the writers of “LETTERS ON Our AFFAIRS.” — 
L:ditor, Tue Liprary Wor.p. 
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BOOK AUCTION RECORDS 


A PRICED AND ANNOTATED ANNUAL 
RECORD OF LONDON, EDINBURGH, 
GLASGOW AND AMERICAN 
BOOK AUCTIONS 


The indispensable Guide to the Current Values of Old Books, each volume giving 14,000 quotations approx. 








SUBSCRIPTION £2 2s. NET PER ANNUM, 


Now ready :-—Vol. 40 for 1942-43, £2 25. net. 





Vol. 41 (Auction Season 1943-44) in the press. 
Owing to the paper shortage the issue in Quarterly Parts is suspended until further notice. 


THE THIRD GENERAL INDEX, covering Vols 21-30, Price {5 55. net. 


HENRY STEVENS, SON & STILES 


(sole Proprietors and Publishers) 
39 GREAT RUSSELL STREET (Museum 0843) LONDON, W.C.1 
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Personal News 
STAFF 

Bellwood, Miss is to be Secretary to the 
County Librarian, Lindsey and Holland 
County Library. 

George, Mrs. H. K., Assistant-in-Charge, 
Lindsey and Holland County Library, to be 
Distrié Librarian, Spalding. 

Holman, Miss ]., Assistant, Lindsey and 
Holland County Library, to be Assistant-in- 
Charge, Headquarters Lending Library. 

Loft, Miss K. F. B., Assistant, Lindsey and 
Holland County Library, to be Distrié 
Librarian, Skegness. 

Mounfield, Mr. K. J., A.L.A., Assistant-in- 
Charge, Lindsey and Holland County Library, 
to be Distriét Librarian, Cleethorpes. 

Peatman, Miss M. A., A.L.A., Senior Assistant, 
Lindsey and Holland County Library, to be 
in charge of County Headquarters and 
Distriét Librarian, Lincoln Distriét. 

Truman, Mr. W., Branch Librarian, Clee- 
thorpes Branch, Lindsey and Holland 
County Library, will retire in April, 1946. 

Swift, Mr. J., Chief Librarian, Swindon Public 
Library, has been appointed Borough 
Librarian of Holborn. 


Miss Muriel M. Green, F.L.A. (Hons.), 
Borough Librarian of Mitcham, has been 
appointed Librarian-Secretary to Messrs. W. & 
R. Holmes of Glasgow, and Assistant Editor of 
the Library Review. Miss Green succeeds Miss 
Muriel Steel, author of Books You'll Enjoy, 
who retires on the demobilisation of her 
husband, Captain J. L. Weir, Librarian to 
Scottish Command. 


GIFT TO LIBRARY AS WAR MEMORITAL 
THe 22nd Canadian Armoured Regiment 
returned to Canada recently, but unhappily 
they left a great many of their number in 
Normandy graves. The regiment was one of 
those who shared the task of ‘‘ breaking the 
hinge” at Falaise, and in the “ closing of the 
Falaise gap.” The job was done. But the cost 
was high. 

Amongst those who did not return was 
their medical officer, Capt. Charles Graham 
Sanderson, R.C.A.M.C., who was killed in 
action on Aug. 14, 1944. He was the son of the 
chief librarian of the Toronto Public Libraries, 
and the staff of the public libraries in order to 
show that they shared the grief of their chief, 





and in order to express their thoughts to him, 
privately appointed a small committee from 
themselves and established a memorial in Capt. 
Graham Sanderson’s name. Recently they told 
the chief librarian what they had done, and 
consulted with him as to the form the memorial 
should take. In due course a document was 
signed by which the Toronto Public Library 
Board gratefully accepted the administration of 
a perpetual trust, an endowment fund of one 
thousand dollars. The annual interest from 
the endowment is to be spent on books to go 
into the public libraries, and the books are to 
be of the kind which Capt. Graham Sanderson 
himself loved. Every book is to have placed 
in it a label to read 

CHARLES GRAHAM SANDERSON MEMORIAL 
This book is purchased from an endowment 
fund established by the Staff of the Toronto 

Public Libraries in memory of 
Capt. Charles Graham Sanderson, R.C.A.M.C., 
who was killed in action in France on Aug. 14, 
1944, whilst carrying out his duties as medical 
officer to the 22nd Canadian Armoured 
Regiment 

It may be that this generous and thoughtful 
aétion of the Public Library staff will convey a 
suggestion. to homes which have lost loved 
ones. It is a way in which their names and the 
sacrifice of their lives for their country can be 
kept alive for ever. 


Library Publications 


BuRTON-ON-TRENT PusLic Liprary. The 
Journal of the Public Library, Museum and 
\rt Gallery. February, 1946. 


HALIFAX Pusiic Liprarties. The Readers’ 
Guide. March, 1946. 

Kincs Lynn Pusiic Lisrary. Readers’ 
Quarterly. February, 1946. Mr. C. H. 


Senior resumed his post as Public Librarian, 
King’s Lynn, on February 1$t, and will take 
up Editorship of the Readers’ Quarterly in 
the next issue. 

Lutron Pusiic Lipraries. Handlists 1, 2, and 3, 
Some books on: Modern Painting and 
Sculpture, Stage and Screen, Some Auto- 
biographies, Some Books of Travel, Ten of 
my Favourite Books. A short Anthology by 
various writers. 

MIDDLESBROUGH Pustic Lisrarigs. Book List 
and Bulletin. January, 1946. Recent additions 
to the Lending Department. 
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NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE Pusiic LisRARIEs. The 
Jew in the Modern World. February, 1946. 
Help Your Neighbour. February, 1946. 
Russia and Ourselves. March, 1946. Select 
Lists of Books now available. 

NorwicH Pusiic Liprariges. Readers’ Guide. 
January—March, 1946. Books recently 
added to the Libraries. 

SWINTON AND PENDLEBURY PuBLIC LIBRARIES. 
Bulletin. March, 1946. Editorial on ‘‘Small- 
Town Culture’’. 

TOTTENHAM PuBLi 
News. March, 1946. 

WARRINGTON MUNICIPAL LIBRARY. Book 
News. February, 1946. The first number to 
by issued since April, 1940, showing a 
much-desired step towards “Back to 
Normal’. 


Library Reports 
By Hersert C. SAWTELLE 
(Bermondsey Public Libraries) 
DersysHiRE County Library.—Annual Re- 
port, 1944-1945. County Librarian, Edgar 
Osborne. Stock, 444,820. Additions, 
49,000. Withdrawals, 20,000. Issues, 
4,005,821. Borrowers, 136,860. Branches, 


LIBRARIES. No/es and 


i9. Centres, 477. 

\ record book issue is reported during the past 
car when over 84,000 more books were circulated 
than in the previous year. This good result of the year's 
work was mainly due to an improvement in the service 
at the Clowne and Matlock Libraries. At the latter, a 
full-time service is now in operation and is dealing with 
a daily issue of 500 books. At Clowne the centre was 
re-opened as a part-time branch, and is being very well 
patronised. No other developments in the service were 
possible, although moést of the centres are in need of 
improvement. The Services Library scheme maintained 
its standard of work, 49 units being kept regularly 
supplied with books and magazines. About 500 books 
were sent to a Derbyshire unit in Italy. A provisional 
training scheme is in operation whereby temporary 
assistants are given an insight into routine duties and 
administration. higher scale of salaries for qualified 
senior assistants and branch librarians has been adopted 
\ Book Recovery Drive throughout the County 
resulted in 2,420,000 volumes beiny collected, 130,00 
of which were dealt with by the Staff of the County 
Library. 

HERTFORDSHIRE County Library.—zoth Annual 
Report, 1944-1945. dcting County Librarian, 
L. E. Long. Stock, 246,557. Additions, 
42,000. Withdrawals, 10,078. Issues, 
2,007,056. Borrowers, 103,040. Branches 
and Centres, 317. 

The year being reviewed was one of much vood 
work and Steady progress in all branches of the service 
For the first time on record book circulation exceeded 
two millions, representing the huge increase of 235,216 
wer the year previous and 966,268 more than in the 





BOOKS THAT APPEAL 


DAUGHTERS OF THE ISLANDS 


By EvELYN A. DOWNS 
“A book with a message. ... The story of ‘an experiment 
in creative education in the South Seas’; an inspiration 
to other believers in ‘creative education’ elsewhere”’. 
Two coloured plates and 50 reproductions from photo- 
graphs. 


Quarter-cloth art boards, Price 7/6 net (postage 6d.) 


GEORGE HAMILTON ARCHIBALD 


Crusader for Youth 
By ETHEL ARCHIBALD JOHNSTON 
The life-story of a magnetic personality and his strenuous 
campaign for introducing the modern methods of 
teaching in schools. 
Cloth boards. Illustrated. 


PAX CHRISTI 


By Rev. ALBERT D. BELDEN, D.D. 
Hugh Redwood, Dr. J. Hayes Holmes, and J. M. Walsh, 
have each written an introduction to this notable 
exposition of *‘a new policy for Christendom”’, which the 
author declares has been his mental meat and drink for 
thirty vears. 


Price 5/- net (postage 4d.) 


Cloth boards. 


CARWAL PUBLICATIONS Ltd. 
MANOR ROAD, WALLINGTON, SURREY 


Price 3/6 (postage 3d.) 





last year before the war. 13,563 new readers were 
enrolled, making the total 47,162 more than in 1938 
1939. There were no major developments in the 
service during the year, but a number of minor improve 
ments were carried out. The two main libraries in 
lcast Barnet were given full-time service. A library 
service is being built up in the schools, where 7,400 
books have been lent to 43 schools. Colle@tions of 
books amounting to 1,714 were lent to 81 classes 
organised by the Workers’ Educational Association. 
The Rickmansworth Branch Library was the most 
successful unit in the system during the year with a 
circulation increase of 95,946 over the previous year. 
West Sussex County Library.—Annual Re- 
port, 1944-1945. Acting County Librarian, 
G. M. Powell. Stock, 131,414. Additions, 
11,§95- Withdrawals, 1,325. Issues, 
1,285,099. Borrowers, 54,082. Branches 


and Centres, 348. 

Progress has been Steady, if not spectacular, 
during the year here reviewed. Circulation figures are 
not quite so high as in the previous year, chiefly owing 
to a falling off of juvenile reading. The number of 
non-fictional works issued to adult readers shows an 
increase of over 3,100 on last year. 2,200 books were 
supplied to 53 adult classes in connection with special 
courses of Study. Three new centres were opened during 
the year and have done remarkably good work. Two 
centres were closed temporarily, one through lack of 
accommodation. The chief difficulty in the way of 
development of the service in the villages is Still the 
absence of satisfaétory premises for housing the 
library. Four new junior centres were opened in 
schools during the past year, and 16 Youth Club 
Libraries established 
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Wanted to Purchase for cash up to £10,000 
Bookshop and/or Lending Library, any 


District considered Box No 60 The 
Library World, 51, Great Russell Street 
W.C.1 











Book Selection Guide 


A Descriptive List of Books 
of Interest to Librarians 
PROFESSIONAL 
Instirruro NACIONAL po Livro. Guia das 
Bibliotecas Brasileiras. 2nd Edicao. Im 
prensa Nacional Rio de Janeiro, 1944. 

\ Catalogue of all the Brazilian Libraries with 
addresses, number of volumes, note on special collec 
tions, efe. It is arranged by provinces and towns, and 
runs to over 40 pages 
JokcKkeL (Carleton B.) 

Problems and Solutions. 
versity of Chicago Press. London, Cam 
bridge University Press. 16s. 6d. net. 

The papers presented to the Ninth Library 
Institute all dealt with some torm of Library Extension 
The first series dealt with the organization of local 
libraries. This is followed by papers on the role of the 
State in Library Extension and the consideration of State 
and Federal aid to Libraries. \ few other papers are 
included which deal with the eeneral subjeét of Local 
\dministration in connection with Federal and State 
aid, and these latter help to place the library problem in 
its relation to other aspeéts of administration 


Library Extension. 
Chicago, Uni- 


LeyLANp (Eric) Librarianship As a Career. 
Illus. Vawser & Wiles. 5s. net. 

Mr. Leland has written many books on librarian 
ship, but never one more concise and practical than this 
short guide to Librarianship as a Career which forms a 
useful handbook in the same publishers’ ‘Career Series” 
issued at a popular price. \ good education and a love 
of books are adjuncts to success in the profession, but 
it must not be forgotten that today it is a highly 
specialised one and is likely to become even more so in 
the days to come 
PENNA (Carlos Viétor) Catalogacion y Clasifi 

cacion de Libros. Prologo por E. G. Fietz. 
Buenos Aires, Acme Agency. $20 net. 

\ useful handbook for the budding librarians of 
Spanish-speaking Latin America. It is based on the 
principal English and \merican textbooks. Man 
facsimiles of card catalogue entries are given 
Rusu (Charles E.) Ed. with Foreword. Library 

Resources of the University of North 


Carolina. A Summary of Facilities for Study 


and Research. Chapel Hill, University of 


North Carolina Press. $3.5 
his is an important work which will be appreci 
ated by all Librarians. It was issued on the occasion of 
the Sesquicentennial Celebration of the University of 
North Carolina, and surveys the Library Resources in 
tull. An account is given of the history of the Library 
from 1795 when it first received accessions by wift 


Since that date it has an increased holding of som 


half million volumes. Students will specially appreciate 

the value of the reference resources of the Library. In 

chapter 7, these have beert dealt with by Georgia H. 

Faison, the head of the Reference Department. Other 

experts have written on the various aspeéts of the 

library in its relation to Scholarship and Research, its 

Colleétions and Foundations, and its Accessions of 

Languages and Literature. The long list of contributors 

is to be found on the back fold of the jacket. 

Suaptro (S. R.) Ed. United States Cumulative 
Book Auction Records, 1943-44. New 
York, Want List, 1944. $8. 

The United States Cumulative Book \uction 
Records for 1943-44 COmpfrises §§5 pages. It reports 
all books, periodicals and autographs which were sold 
in the American auction rooms for $3 or more. This 
volume is the fourth in the tive year series that will 
culminate in the 1940-45 five years culmination and will 
prove essential to further interest in the prices of books 
in the States. This tive year index will contain in one 
alphabet items which sold for $5 or over during the 
years 1941-45. 

SpecIAL Lipraries Association. A_ List of 
Subjeét Headings for Chemistry Libraries. 
$1.50. 

rhe list approximates to that of the Library of 
Congress Subjeét Headings used in the diétionary 
catalogues of the Library of Congress 4th Ed. It is 
an alphabetical list with a short bibliography and 
appendices on the Alphabetical Expansion of Classes 
of Dyes and a list of special headings for Paper Manu- 
faéturers, and for the Rubber Industry. The work will 
be found useful in every chemical library 

GENERAL 

Baker (J. ©.) Market Gardening. _ Illus. 
Vawser & Wiles. 5s. net. 

This small book opens with some very excellent 
advice and veneral faéts about Market Gardening, with 
regard to training, capital, and faéts about land. There 
are some excellent) photographs illustrating new 
machines and the type of vegetation produced. Lists of 
Colleges, Institutes, Evening Classes, and appropriate 
hx rwoks are included 
Baker (Rachel) The First Woman Doétor. 

The Story of Elizabeth Blackwell. Portrait. 
Harrap. 8s. 6d. net. 

Doétor Summerskill writes an interesting foreword 
to this important work on the first woman doétor. She 
informs her readers that it is difficult for her to forget 
what she owes to the courageous women who made it 
possible for her to follow her present career. Oddly 
cnough, though born in England, Doétor Blackwell's 
early Struggles took place in America. She had, as can 
well be imagined, great difficulty in getting into any 
medical school, and had to suffer ostracism from 
members of her own sex as well as from her male 
fellow-Students. In 1859 her name was placed on the 
British medical register, but after that date she returned 
to America, where she founded a women’s hospital 
consisting only of women. This is a simple Story of an 
important personality 
Beaton (Cecil) Chinese Album. Illus. 

An Indian Album. Illus. Batsford. 
12s. 6d. net, each. 

The Chinese and Indian Albums originated from 
Cecil Beaton’s visits to India and China, where he was 
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sent by the Ministry of Intormation to take photographs. 
The photography brilliantly portrays the confli¢ting 
elements of the enigmatical East, and presents a con 
fliéting revelation of beauty and sordidness, construétion 
and destruction. It tells in pictures many details of the 
home life of the races dealt with, seen through the 
eves of a great artist of the camera 


BEAz.ey (J. D.) Potter and Painter in Ancient 
Athens. From the Proceedings of the 
British \cademy. Illus. Cumberlege, 
Oxford University Press. 7s. 6d. net. 

Originally a leéture delivered in Oxford in 1942, 
this treatise has been greatly expanded by the author, 
and though the illustrations are not so numerous, those 
which are included at the end of the volume are 
beautifully reproduced. Though covering only a small 
seétion of Art, the work undoubtedly fills a niche in the 
art world, and as such is certain to be welcomed. 
CLAPHAM (J. W.) Palestine. Illus. Pickering & 

Inglis. 12s. 6d. net. 

Many are the books that have been written on and 
around Palestine, and rightly so, for here is a country 
that has all the spectacle and colour of the East. More 
than that, for Palestine holds a religious and historic 
interest which is known to the whole world. Being the 
birthplace of Christ, every street holds a legend, and 
every rolling hill a suspicion that it might have been one 
of those upon which He sat with his disciples, corn 
forting and healing people of every cast and creed. 
This book with its lovely illustrations and vivid text 
brings to the homes of England, the beauty and the 
Strangeness of the famous Holy City. 

FENELON (K. G.) Planning Local Prosperity. 
(New Era Pamphlets.) Illus. Art and 
Educational. 1s. 6d. net. 

This is the first of a series of pamphlets written by 
experts<on the many problems which face the country 
in these difficult They are intended for the 
vencral reader, but they offer concrete proposals which 
might prove useful in the solution of these difficulties 
Short seétions deal with Effeéts of the War on Industrial 
Location, Classification of Industries, Technical 
Efficiency and Technical Education, Central Govern 
ment Aé€tion, The Universities and Their Regions, et 
The author was formerly Head of the Department of 
Industrial Administration, Faculty of Technology, 
Manchester University 
Guick (Carl) Shake Hands with the Dragon. 

Illus. Jenkins. 12s. 6d. net. 

\n intimate and chatty account of the Chinese of 
Chinatown Knowing the Chinese has been “‘an 
exciting adventure™’ to the author. For nine years he 
crept gradually more and more into the confidence of 


times 


these Strange people, discovering their customs, their 
tamily relations, their food, their education, their 
secrecies and their religion. Surprises met him at every 
turn, and now the knowledge he gained has been placed 
in his book at the disposal of the general reader. The 
cHective illustrations are by Donald McKay. 
Gover (B. T. J.) and WAKEFIELD (G. L.) 
Perfect Negatives. Illus. Fountain. 5s. net. 
On the back of the title-page is to be found a list 
of the reprints of this useful little work from September, 
1923, to date. Since its inception the book has been 
partly rewritten and will be found as useful today as 
when it first appeared 





LUTTERWORTH 





FORTHCOMING BOOKS 
The CHRISTIAN MINISTER in INDIA 


C. W. RANSON 
The British edition of the Report issued by the National 
Christian Council of India, Burma and Ceylon; written 


for the Council by its Secretary. <A document of the 
greatest value at this moment of destiny in the history 
of one of the Younger Churches. 8s. 6d 


The EPISTLE of ST. PAUL 
TO THE PHILIPPIANS 


Hl. G. G. HERKLOTS 
The first of a new series of commentaries on the books 
of the Bible, designed to meet the needs of the ordinary 
Bible-reader, who has no specialized knowledge and who 
is anxious above all to discover a message and meaning 
for life in the world today, 5s. 


INTERPRETERS of REALITY 
GWILYM 0. GRIFFITH 
The author writes of two of the greatest philosophers 
of the ancient world, Heracleitus and Lao-Tse. In his 
book the dim and revered figures emerge from the mists 
of centuries as men with a message for any age of dis- 
ilusionment and tragedy. 5s. 


FORTHCOMING REPRINT 


CHRIST in CONGO FORESTS 
NORMAN GRUBB 
‘A thrilling tale of pioneering.”” 
Sales Dept,: 4-12 Halliwick Court Parade, 
Friern Barnet, London, N.12. 


7s. 6d, 











LEINSTER (Ronald) Banking as a Career. Illus. 
Vawser & Wiles. 5s. net. 

Here we have a guide to the training qualifications 
and prospects offered to those who choose banking as 
a career both concise and comprehensive. A_ brief 
introduétion to the history of banking is given, general 
service conditions and the question of salaries and 
pensions are discussed, the work of the branch banks 
and their management is dealt with and a general 
summing up gives many useful hints to the aspirant. 


Lynam (Edward) Ornament, Writing and 
Symbols on Maps, 1250-1800. Coloured 
illus. Geographical Magazine. 2s. 6d. net. 

rhis is a reprint from The Geographical Magazine, 
and it makes an attraétive brochure. The illustrations 
from carly maps are beautifully reproduced, and the 
details regarding the work done on the originals is most 
interesting. Each illustration is accompanied by 
instructive tcxt. 


MorGan (Charles) Reflections in a Mirror. 
Macmillan. 8s. 6d. net. 

\ second volume of Mr. Charles Morgan’s Essays 
is likely to prove as important as the earlier volume 
published some eighteen months ago. Two of the 
essays, namely “Creative Imagination” and ‘France is 
an Idea Necessary to Civilization’ were given as 
leétures, the others are chosen from his weekly contri 
butions to the Times Literary Supplement. Though many 
of these essays will be familiar to his readers, they cannot 
fail to appreciate a permanent form in which to treasure 
them. The earlier volume found its way into many 
translations. The present one deserves to be equally 
honoured 
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SuHearcrort (F. R. I. C.) Photographic 
Chemicals and Their Uses. Illus. Fountain. 


ss. net. 

Advantage has been taken in the preparation of 
this new (second) edition to correét a few slight errors, 
but little fresh additional matter appears in it, it will 
however be helpful for those who have not been able 
to secure an carlicr volume. 

Smiru (C. Fox) Thames Side Yesterdays. 
Illus. in colour. F. Lewis. 21s. net. 

Old-world London has its fascination, in no 
distriét more so than where Father Thames rolls along to 
the Sea. The author of this quiet, historical sketchbook 
bevan his hauntings of the Thames-side a quarter of a 
century ago. The first world war was over and changes 
from the traditional atmosphere of the distri€ét had 
already begun. Old landmarks were disappearing ; 
milestones, figuratively speaking, had disappeared and 
the old river Stairs were falling for the most part into 
negleét and disuse. The more reason tor appreciating 
this picturesque reconstruction of a bygone day, 
illustrated by drawings by E. A. Cox reproduced in 
colour.  Billingsgate, Wapping, Rotherhithe and 
Greenwich live again in these pages, which form a 
pageant of colour and romance. 

Unwin (Sir Stanley) On Translations. Allen & 
Unwin. 6d. net 

his is a reprint from Life and Letters, and is in a 
handy form in which to grasp the main faéts concerning 
translations of English books into foreign languages 
lhe universality of the English language and the ercat 
demand for British books in all foreign countries also 
receives attention 
WAKEFIELD (George L.) Dye Retouching and 

Print Finishing. Illus. Fountain Press. 5s. 


net. 
Mr. Waketield is an indetativable author. One ot 
rraphy has a special thesis on 





his latest books on photos 
retouching and print finishing. He has carefully avoided 
entering into the old controversy as to whether or not 
touching by hand on proot or negative ts justitiable, and 
has written specially tor those who wish to retouch and 
are anxious to acquire careful proficiency in the art. 
Since this book was first written in 1942, the author has 
included much new information, especially on the 
subjeét of colour changes, and throughout the book 
new Suyvestions have been made w he re experience has 


taucht improved methods 


FICTION 
Kinnountst (Claude) Come Home Traveller. 
Miles. tos. 6d. net. 
This is the Story of four people whose sutterings 


feclings and reactions present a true picture of life as 
we know it. Louise, wife of Rene, suffers travedy, her 
courage is extreme and her love for Edouard, het 
mentally deficient son, is both magnificent and pathetic 
The portrayal of Edouard is brilliant, inspiring pity 
ind disvust, alternativelh 

Lessetts (Kitty) Unconditionally 

Jenkins. 8s. 6d. net. 

Lorine Ransome goes to the West Indies to marry 
her betrothed, Rodney Cruze. Unfortunately Cruze has 
rot into the hands of a woman who wishes to ruin him, 
und has caused him to mortyage his sugar-cane planta 
\s he cannot make a position for 


Yours. 


tions and his home 


a wife, he finds it necessary to delay his weddiny, and 

finally, almost in despair, Lorine takes up a job of work 

in a fever camp among the natives. Here interesting 

developments occur. 

Linpsay (Kathleen) Love Not 
Jenkins. 8s. 6d. net. 

Mexico as a background, love intrigues as a plot 
and well-drawn characters to work out their own 
salvation, form the basis of this romance. Celia Carter 
fills a position as secretary in the place of her friend, 
Julie Paxton, who has been taken ill, and thus is thrown 
into a whirl of adventure and excitement which 
threatens to wreck her life, but eventually does just the 
reverse 
Rusu (Philip) Rogues Lute. Dakers. 9s. 6d. 

Rogues Lute is a Story of adventure, suffering, and 
tragedy, and is based upon the life-Story of Francois 
Villon, the French poet. It is a tale rich in human 
interest, and well deserves this reprint. 

THompson and Cary. Burning Gold. Jenkins. 
8s. 6d. net. 

\ dramatic Story of class trouble. George Wood- 
bury falls in love with Peggy Creedon, and his family 
think she is far beneath him, especially when they see 
her father, who is a rough diamond. Old Creedon, 
\lbert Edward by name, lacked taé and some of his 
blunt remarks vave the family great offence. Between 
the lot of them the marriage is almost wrecked, but the 
war acts as a great Ieveller, and in the end matters are 
adjusted, not without suffcring 

JUVENILE 
BarcLay (Vera) They Went to Sea. Illus. 
Jenkins. 

Por children who are interested in Natural 
History, They Went fo Nea ts an ideal book Well 
illustrated, and instructive, without appearing to be so, 


it should charm away many a moment, at the same time 
satistving the natural curiosity common to children of 


Denied. 


every age. 
Biyron (Enid) The Put-Em-Rights. Col. 
front. and illus. Lutterworth. 6s. net. 
rhe Story of a band of children who resolved to 
set the world to rights. The charaéters are so vivid and 
so earnest that one is compelled to share their eagerness. 
\ profound understanding of the small everyday 
problems of children is revealed in this Story which 
should be of help, as well as of interest, to every 
child. 
PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 

HE. AMERICAN SERB, January-February, also 
SUPPLEMENT BRITISH BOOKS TO COME, 
No. 20, March, 1946 THE BOOKSHELF, Vol. 1 
No. 3, March, 1946 THE LIBRARIAN, No. 7, 
March, 1946.—THE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
RECORD, No. 8, March, 1946.—THE LIBRARY 
JOURNAL, February 1St, 1946, February 15th, 1946, 
March ist, 1946.—MORE BOOKS, Bulletin of the 
Boston Public Library, February, 1946.—-THE STORY- 
rELLER, February, 1946.— TE \CHERS OF TODAY, 
March-May, 1946, March, 1946.—NEW ZEALAND 
LIBRARIES, December, 1945, January and February, 
1946, also PROCEEDINGS Ol THI 14th CON- 
FERENCE AND REPORT OF THE 17th ANNUAL 
MEETING,  1945.—WILSON LIBRARY BUI 
LI-TIN, February, 1946, Section 1, Pebruary, 1946, 
Section II. 
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AND THE USUAL PERATURES 


Editorial 


Our next number will contain our impressions and those of others of the Blackpool 
conference. Any anticipations made now will be obsolete by the middle of June. All that 
need be said here is that we hope no drastic change will have been suggested in the examination 
syllabus ; all other matters are, in our view, legitimate matters for debate in general meetings, 
but where the syllabus is concerned only Fellows have the necessary qualifications to vote 
upon it. This we have expressed sufficiently perhaps in the past; there is, however, no harm 
in repeating it. 
x * * * * 

We hear that the Library Association has again refused to allow booksellers and others , 
who may conceivably have business interests to serve to attend the conference as members. 
They have also gone as far as to exclude librarians who were not former members or not in 
present membership. This we entirely approve as there can be no conceivable reason, except 
a poverty which we cannot believe now exists for any librarian, for any librarian’s abstention 
from membership. It may, of course, be that such non-members are uncertificated librarians 
who would not like to appear as such in the roll of membership. Even then we are unable 
to appreciate the position of any man or woman who is ready to take the general benefits to 
librarians obtained by the Association and not to help to support it. There is another view 
about booksellers, and other traders; for once there were in our membership men like 
Cedric Chivers and Jacobi who contributed much to library economy in its early stages. 
Moreover, it could be argued that these men are more nearly akin to librarians than are many 
of the members of library committees and could vote with equal intelligence upon the matters 
which it is now determined must be approved, or rejected by the annual, and very general, 
meeting. We do not settle these questions, but we suggest that a hybrid body like the L.A. 
must recognize itself for exactly what it is. 


* * * * * 


The L.A. is not a trades union, This was its position obviously when, in connexion with 
the famous NALGO National Charter, it ventured to do what only it has any authority to do, 
suggested the grading appropriate for librarians within that Charter. To our astonishment the 
‘* Provincial Council ” as it is called, immediately sent out a communication to local authorities 
suggesting that they should ignore the L.A. suggestions. It was not prepared itself to grade 
librarians ; it had no authority to do so; but it was prepared to thwart the Association whose 
Royal Charter expressly lays upon it the burden of doing so. This sort of slight must indeed 
be rare. The reasons were not that we were not competent but that we were not a trades-union 
and that sort of body only is recognized as a negotiating body by the makers or protagonists 
of the National Charter which, frankly, has not much meaning apart from its application. 


* * * * * 


There is every sign that the end of the summer, or at any rate of the year, will see all out 
ex-service men and women demobilized. The long leave the Government rightly awards them 
will be over. A great many of them are feeling themselves in that stage of convalescence, in 
the psychological sense, which older people remember from the Great War: the loss, of 
war-companions and employments, of the absence of initiative and responsibility except in the 
terrible stress of a¢tual conflict, and the open air life that so many had to lead. These are tacts 
that have driven some out of libraries and of course the passage of six years has changed the 
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outlook of many. The conditions will pass but in the meantime great patience will we are sure 
be exercised by both the men and those under whom they serve in civil life. There will now 
be the question of the temporary assistant. The National Charter removes the marriage bar 
wherever it has been adopted but many of the women temporary assistants who were married 
will of their own will return to sole occupation with their homes ; many of these were, of 
course, merely directed into libraries. There have been many other men and women and boys 
and girls appointed during the war all of them on a temporary basis. Some of these do not 
hold the school certificate, and therefore cannot easily become candidates for library 
qualifications. As a rule such will probably find other work. But there are some who have 
given so good service that librarians are unwilling to part with them. The solution here 
would seem to be to relegate them to the Clerical Grade which has so long been suggested 
and only adopted here and there; the National Charter has a place for such. It is not to 
attempt, as we hear one authority has done, to lower the standards of the Library Association. 


* * * * * 


There has been an encouraging number of vacancies of late for trained librarians. The 
most important of recent ones was the librarianship of Holborn, which badly needs a new 
building, and apparently its committee contemplate considerable re-organization. Small 
as is this Metropolitan Borough it is in the heart of business London and touches Bloomsbury. 
Possibly it has been overshadowed by the British Museum library, which is almost adjacent. 
But the British Museum of late years has always been overcrowded and one cannot enter it 
with the freedom that is essential to the municipal library. There have been quite substantial 
deputyships at Kensington and West Ham and other places. The advertisement for the 
chiefship at Leeds suggests the traditional parsimony of this great city which has been served 
by devoted librarians who have never been recompensed generously or adequately ; its 
deserved fame has been won at an expense which in terms of rates is small but in terms of 
personal service and sacrifice great. We feel that frankness is due to our profession here. 


* * * * * 


London librarians who may be interested in temporary library buildings would do well 
to examine that which houses the Grays Inn Library. This is a neat two-room building, with 
an intervening office and small accessory rooms, 108 feet long by 20 feet wide. It is of the 
Orlitt type of building, light, airy and well to look at, and cost only £2,000. It would be well 
if more of our small public libraries in new areas were constructed in such an acceptable 
inexpensive way. It is another example of the truth that a temporary building need not be 


an uncomely one. 
* * x * * 


The mention of the British Museum reminds us that, after five years, the Panizzi Reading 
Room is to be re-opened on June 3rd. It is closed during May. To many this is welcome 
news as it is a return to normal things after a closing that has lasted since 1941. During this 
time readers, although they had to be admitted frugally, were well served in the North 
Library ; insomuch that we hear not a few would like to continue their reading there. Our 
readers know that the Panizzi Dome was hit in 1941 and the whole S.W. angle of the Museum 
was damaged with much loss of books in Theology, Law, Archaeology and Art; the King’s 
Library, the joy of librarians, was hit in 1940. Fortunately the greater treasures of the Museum 
were already in safety in the country. The major loss to the Museum was the part destruction 
of the Newspaper Repository at Colindale with the irreparable loss of files of newspapers, 


especially provincial ones. 


Cirencester Urban District Council is to make a grant of {250 towards the cost of the 
upkeep of the Bingham Library. Moving the grant, Mr. G. Winstone said the town was 
fortunate in having such a fine library through the generosity of the late Mr. D. G. Bingham, 
but the older members of the Council had thought for a long time that the occasion would 


arise when they would have to pay something towards its upkeep. 
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The National Central Library and Library 


Co-operation 
By R. H. Hinz, M.A., F.L.A. 


(Librarian and Secretary to the Trustees of the National Central Library 


THE National Central Library owes its origin to the establishment of the Central Library for 
Students thirty years ago, in the second year of a great war. It was the growing need for 
books by study circles, W.E. A. classes, adult schools and other organized student groups which 
led to the formation of the Central Library. In a report to the Carnegie | nited Kingdom 
Trustees in 1915 Professor W. G. S. Adams had drawn particular attention to this need : ** The 
Study circle and tutorial class movements, which have been and are rapidly extending, are a 
very remarkable educational development affecting directly the workers of the country. Apart 
from the well-known Adult School movement, there are today in England and Wales over 
3,000 Students in tutorial classes now athliated to the Workers’ Educational Association. There 
has thus grown up within ten years what is nothing ¢ lse than a university of the workers, and 
this body of men and women, constantly increasing, is destined to exercise a far-reaching 
influence on the whole well-being of the community. A central lending library, common to 
the Workers’ Educational Association, the Adult School movement, and all other organiza 
tions of working men and women which are carrying on systematic study work, would be an 
institution of great public utility’. In their report for the same year the Carnegie Trustees 
announced that one of the most important steps which they had taken in 1915 had been to 
assist in the establishment of such a library by contributions for a period of five years ; and 
the Central Library was Started on 1St March, 1916, with this specific object in view. The 
wider scope of the National Central Library was not then envisaged, though it is particularly 
interesting to see in the first annual report of the Library the germ « f several later developments. 
‘ The purpose of the Library is not only to ensure that all bona fide Students coming under its 
notice shall be helped in their studies if they are unable to obtain the use of the necessary 
books elsewhere, but also to stimulate and develop higher study on the part of those, for the 
most part isolated students, who, owing to the lack of book facilities and book guidance, have 
been content with a lower level of knowledge than they are capable of acquiring. That the 
fulfilment of this purpose by the establishment of a central library has long been desired by 
many experienced librarians and scholars is a matter of common knowledge. The gap which 
it fills has indeed been obvious. ... It is also evident that a central source of bibliographical 
information is much needed: therefore, it is the intention of the Library to meet this need, 
aided as it is by a panel of expert and representative advisers which is being extended to cover 
all departments of study. ... The development of the library will depend largely upon its 
relationship with existing libraries, whether serving the needs of educational institutions or the 
general public. Obviously it will need to be complementary and supplementary to such 
institutions. ... Its strength will to a great extent be derived from the faét that it will work 
in harmony with local libraries, and by so doing win their confidence and such support as 
.. Thus, in its development, the Library cannot incur the 


they are able legitimately to give. . 
The report goes on 


charge that it is taking the place of or overlapping existing institutions’. 
to mention the development of rural libraries and the opportunity which the ¢ entral Library 
will have to help them; the need for financial support and for gifts of books; relations 
already established with working-class bodies, and cagoperation with the National Library 
of Wales. These reports, which | make no apology for quoting at length, show that the 
pioneers of the Central Library, though providing primarily for adult class work, had early 
visualized the needs, as well as the possibilities, of the smaller and pooret public libraries, 
which before very long became an important factor in the widening of its scope. 

With the return of peace, the Ministry of Reconstruction’s Committee on \dult 
Education, reporting in 1919, spoke in warm terms of the Central Library and recommended 
that it should be the nucleus of a much larger “‘ central circulating library ” to supplement the 
collections of local libraries by supplying larger and more expensive works than public 
libraries could provide and books of a more specialised character than local libraries were 
justified in obtaining. ‘* Even in the case of the large public libraries only one copy could be 
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supplied of such advanced and specialised works, and there is need of a reservoir from which 
further copies can be drawn in case of need. By means of a Central Circulating Library, local 
libraries would, without great expense, be able to satisfy special, temporary, and changing 
demands made upon them.” The central circulating library would work also in close co- 
operation with industrial libraries, meet the needs of individuals in places where no public 
library existed, and continue its work for adult education. It is significant that their proposals 
foreshadowed also the provision of a “‘ General Catalogue.” 

Increasing recognition of the need for improving and co-ordinating library provision 
was indicated in the report of the Board of Education’s Departmental Committee on Public 
Libraries issued in 1927, which led direétly to the establishment, out of the Central Library for 
Students, of the National Central Library in 1931, and the provision—again by the generosity 
of the Carnegie Trust—of a worthy home for the Library two years later. It had, in seventeen 
years, already outgrown not only its original purpose but also two earlier homes in 
Tavistock Square and Galen Place. 

The development and potentialities of the Library have always outstripped the available 
financial provision. From the outset to 1929 it was financed almost entirely by voluntary 
contributions from Trusts, libraries, and private subscribers. In 1930 its growing importance 
as a national asset secured some recognition by an annual grant from State funds of £3,000. 
In the second year of the grant, however, grounds of urgent national retrenchment reduced 
this sum to £2,850 and in the next three years to £2,700. This was restored for 1935-36 to 
£3,000. For the next five years the grant was increased to {5,000 conditional on continued 
support from the Carnegie Trustees and a considerable increase of contributions from 
libraries. Although the latter condition was not fully implemented, the grant was continued 
for 1938-39. Imperative need for economy in Government expenditure reduced the annual 
sum to £4,800 in the first year of the war, to {3,500 in the second, and to {4,500 in the remain- 
ing years. It is true to say that the development of the Library, and even its continued 
existence on any scale, have only been made possible by the continued generosity of the 
Carnegie Trust, and during the last war by the timely aid of the Rockefeller Foundation. 

If the financial position of the Library has been precarious, in other respects progress 
has been smoother and more ordered. Fortunately the policy of its Trustees has consistently 
been to foster, cautiously and gradually, activities and advances which have seemed both 
natural and possible. They have aimed at supplementing existing resources and at meeting 
proved demands rather than at initiating new projects. The success they have achieved has 
been due in no small measure to their first executive officer, Dr. Luxmoore Newcombe. 
Without modifying the original aim of the old Central Library the National Central Library 
has been developed in the last twenty years as the natural centre of a network which embraces 
all libraries of every type in the country, working through the regional library systems, the 
Scottish Central Library for Students, the Irish Central Library for Students, certain national 
and government libraries, a series of ‘‘ outlier ” libraries formed primarily for special purposes, 
and the university and college libraries, excluding only the University Libraries of Oxford and 
Cambridge which are libraries of national deposit under the Copyright A@. Its present 
position is the outcome of a spirit of co-operation on the part of local and other library 
authorities which was hoped for by the Departmental Committee of 1927. The story of this 
co-operation, and of some interesting earlier attempts, has been told in detail by Dr. Newcombe 
in his Library co-operation in the British Isles, and can be warmly commended to the younger 
members of the library profession. They will not have served long in any capacity without 
becoming familiar with the natural limitations of local resources, and they should be familiar 
with the methods by which books which they cannot themselves provide can be supplied—to 
a very large extent—from some other library. They can follow with Dr. Newcombe the 
application for such a book, from their own library, through the machinery of the regional 
library bureau, to the National Central Library, and can study the means whereby the location 
of the book is ascertained and its loan eventually effected from some library perhaps very 
remote from their own. 

\n outline of the work conducted in the National Central Library’s buildings may itself 
be of interest. Part of its staff is constantly at work dealing with the issue of books from its 
own special stock. In 1939 this numbered 161,374, but in April, 1941, more than half of it, 
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and a large part of its building, was destroyed by enemy action. The books at Malet Place now 
number about 89,000. This branch of the staff deals also with the seleétion and intake of books 
which are not available elsewhere and which should find a place in a central lending library. 

Requests for books which cannot be satisfied from the Library’s own shelves are passed 
on to an Information Department who are engaged in tracing them elsewhere and in arranging 
for their loan. The success of such work depends upon a sound acquaintance with literature, 
libraries and bibliographical sources and often upon the help of experts. This department 
depends largely on the great union catalogues which are in process of formation, on the printed 
catalogues of special libraries, and on bibliographies. 

The Adult Class Department of the Library supplies on loan to organised classes those 
books which are not available from their local urban or county library or from the extra-mural 
library of their university. All its books, catalogues and records, apart from a few thousand 
volumes on loan, were however destroyed by fire in 1941 and an entirely new colleétion has 
gradually to be built up. 

\ Bureau of American Bibliography, established in 1938 with the aid of the Rockefeller 
Foundation, provides a centre of information about American books, especially those more 
recently published, about which it is often difficult to obtain information. Its basis is a complete 
set of the Library of Congress catalogue cards, numbering about a million and a half. The 
Bureau has already proved of enormous use in dealing with enquiries and it should come to 
be of wide use to British librarians. 

These are only the main tasks which the National Central Library pursues. Apart from 
the restoration of its buildings and bookstock a number of other réles, including those of a 
national reserve of obsolete or little-wanted books and of a central cataloguing service, await 
it or have been suggested for it. One important need is an extension of its “‘ outlier library ” 
scheme and a consequent wider use of the country’s resources in scientific and technical 
literature ; another the augmentation of its own bibliographical colleétion; another the 
overtaking of war arrears in union cataloguing. With a gradual return of more normal 
conditions its international lending system is again coming into operation. 

All these extensions of service involve, however, increase of skilled staff and of financial 
resources. A recent increase in the pre-war grant from H.M. Treasury is gratifying and may, 
it is hoped, be an indication that the national charaéter and service of the Library are receiving 
greater recognition. Meanwhile the generous support of all the libraries associated in the 
work is no less essential than it has been in the past. Some day adequately financed, and 
equipped for more complete and more rapid service, the National Central Library will still 
mainly depend on the spirit of mutual helpfulness which has characterised the library movement 
in this country in the last thirty years. 


Blackpool Reflections 


By A ProvinciAL LIBRARIAN 

‘T enjoy the meetings of the Library Committee,” remarked the member whom I have 
brought with me to the Conference, as we walked along the North Promenade in the early 
glow. And, be it remarked, there is an intriguing charaéter in sunglow that seems to come 
from the wrong side of the universe. Our shadow falls into the sea here. I like the early 
morning at Conferences : the world is one’s own then. There are a spartan bather or two down 
below those synthetic concrete cliffs which are one of the glories of Blackpool, and the milkman 
is abroad, but the Great Wheel is still,andthe Joyland voices are hushed in that slumber which 
is never so deep in the dawn (or somewhat later, as now) as at seaside places. 

‘‘T enjoy them,” he continued,” because they are so pleasant. There is much that is 
interesting to discuss. We are not irritated by the little or great squabbles that seem to be the 
custom of the other committees.” 

“IT wonder why that is,” I replied innocently. 

‘‘ Well,” said he, “I have no doubt the good-humour of the Librarian has much to do 
with it. I expeé, too, that the nature of libraries themselves is placid. Once agree that there 
must be libraries, there is not much over on which there can be disagreement. Our only 
debates appear to be those of the value of this or that book,” 
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This is a gratifying sentiment on which I stride, watching the light catch the crests of 
the waves, which seem underneath to be gloomy but sparkle above like innumerable small 
flicks of silver flame, with a self-elevation which I can really feel. 

My member, however, continued. ‘* That too is why I anticipate great pleasure from this 
Conference. Last night at the Mayor’s Reception, I was agreeably struck by the look of the 
members, although [ didn’t know there were so many women in your work. You see, you 
lent me the earlier volumes of the L..4. Record, and in them—or was it somewhere else -—I 
have s¢ en re pre nductic ms of ure Ups of your membe rs. There were certainly one or two ladies 
in all of these, but there were very few of them; but what I specially noted was the almost 
frightening respectability of the earlier groups. It must have been almost awe-ful to have 
been a member of an assembly of grave, bearded elderly men such as the librarians once were, 
each with frock-coat, silk hat and sword-like umbrella. You could see that never on any 
pretext would any of them depart from the most stri€t decorum in dress or deportment, still 
less in debate. A more human quality seems to exist in the people | saw last night.” 

Only the change in dress,” [ ventured. ‘* You see we librarians are as bereft of coupons 
is most men and husbands universally seem to be. There were not all of us in evening dress 
ist night you must have noticed.” 

Of course one allows for that. I would speculate however that you have developed a 
nore flexible mind-view in your work and that is reflected in the appearance of the librarians,” 
he went on. 

There certainly has been change,” I returned, “* but that is in part due to the feminine 
intrusion of which you spoke—in part, I say.” 

There is quite a section,” he said, *‘ who are convinced that when women mix with men 
n any occupation the tendency, for which they are not personally to be chided, is to frivolize 
if | may coin a word) the whole business. Women, they say, have only one serious undivided 
purpose in life and that is neither libraries nor books ! ” 

‘ Possibly, though you might be flayed alive for expressing such sentiments in a mixed 
assembly Shag 

Not of librarians, surely ?”? he returned; ‘“‘ Nor by women. They rather enjoy 
n the main, children to them—indulge 


hese tiltings at them in which we men—always, 
uurselves. They regard it as a form of attention not without its compliment.” 

1 would not rely upon that. Our women librarians are a serious race determined to 
be taken seriously. They are doing good work everywhere in libraries. So much so that I am 
nclined to believe that, if you could attend the Centenary Conference, you would find that 
only a last few males will be present in the vast assembly. It w/// be vast, because libraries will 


expand tremendously.” 


[ don’t believe that women will ever oust men completely from your work. They 
haven't done it anvwhere yet, have they ?”’ 

Well, in American books, librarian’s or layman’s, the librarian is always referred to as 
‘he’ 

Really ; that is very interesting. I did notice that one or two ladies, film-Stars, are 


playing the part of librarian, not always a complimentary one either, in films. But, are the 
Public Librarians of New York, Chicago, Baltimore, Los Angeles or Philadelphia—of the 
rreat cities—are they women 7 ” 

‘Not yes.” 

I felt sure of it. T doubt if any woman is really constituted to carry the weight. The 
whole population is to be served and in some intellectual matters they have a hearty distrust 
if the female. The trouble with American life as a whole is that the teachers of boys are not 
usually men until the youngsters are beyond * 

| interrupted. ‘* It may be the same in England in time, too. The imposition of so many 
household * duties upon our teachers in school will drive out the really masculine man.” 

That word‘ masculine ’ is interesting. Do you think any man could be either teacher or 
ibrarian without a streak of femininity in him 7’ 

| wonder if that is a compliment. In what way could that be tested ? After all, there is 
1 father instinét as well as a mother one, but the father is not thereby de-masculined, is he 7” 
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“Tam not sure, because the conduét of our Committee is so agreeable and, as I think, 
refle&ts your own influence so much, that I feel there is something not of hard masculinity in 
the meetings. It probably comes from the profession itself. The contaét with books is so 
agreeable that it must permeate all who have it constantly. Suave, gracious friendliness is, I 
should imagine, the badge of all your tribe. That is why I am most eagerly looking forward 
to the meetings of this conference. I want to experience a set of debates which I am sure 
will be cultured, eager, graceful, impregnably courteous and probably entirely hamonious, 
But I see it is time for breakfast.” 

Indeed it was! I walked back in silence. I thought of Post-War Policy, larger units of 
library service, and the new Education syllabus. I should like to take my bag and make for 
the first train home. It might prevent my member’s disillusionment. Or would it ?. My duty 
lies here, to listen and to consider; not to take part because I am no speaker and am 
unconquerably nervous. I hope he will find us possessed of some of the virtues with which 
his innocence credits us. He will soon be enlightened. 


Notes 

Mr. James D. Srewarr has issued a Swmmary Report of the Bermondsey Libraries to March, 
1945, with a resume of the past ten years, which so far has been unique amongst such reports. 
Lying, as the borough does, in an elbow of the Thames, with docks and having throughout 
an industrial character, it became an exceptionally heavily bombed area: one quarter of its 
houses were completely destroyed or had to be demolished, and praétically all the rest were 
damaged. Of four libraries one (Rotherhithe) was completely destroyed ; the central library 
was damaged on ten occasions, once severely ; the third library had to be closed on three 
occasions ; and the fourth on two. At every such event the books were salvaged and the 
library service begun again, even in the worst place within a fortnight. Never once was the 
entire service really interrupted, even in the most hellish phase, “‘ in spite of windowless and 
doorless buildings, occasionally even with gaping walls and without the comforts of hot 
food, heating or water.” Not only did the library service carry on, but in the central library 
room was found for the Ministry of Food, the Information Bureau, the Public Assistance 
authority, and other bodies, which curtailed the reference library, reading rooms and the 
normal lecture work. Yet throughout, the circulation of books not only was maintained but 
increased to nearly 80,000 yearly above the year 1937-38—this in spite of the faét that the 
population dropped from 100,000 to 42,000. In spite of evacuation many children still 
remained in Bermondsey, and here again (while the issues to them dropped to half in the first 
year of the war) they steadily increased until they were within 18,000 of the pre-war figures. 
Altogether it is a quiet but completely heroic record of work maintained in all sorts of ways 
for the benefit of a much-tried people by a staff which, like many others in and near London, 
Stood up to the worst the enemy could do. We hope that those librarians who as a rule do not 
read reports will regard this one as worthy of close, admiring attention. 

\ librarian who has recently returned from Palestine has commented upon the excellence 
of the new book supply that he finds in the library at Jerusalem and elsewhere. This is probably 
explained by a statement made by Mr. John Belcher in the House on April 3rd, when he said 
that to encourage the export of British books and publications a special increase of ten per 
cent. in addition to publishers’ basic paper quotas, which were at present seventy-five per 
cent. of pre-war usage, had been made, in order that publishers might use it entirely to increase 
the export of books. The publishers on their side had undertaken to attempt to reach an 
export rate of more than double the value of their pre-war rate. It is quite clear from these 
facts that it will take a considerable time for British book supply to reach anything like normal. 
Librarians, however, will recognize the value of the trade in question ; books, after all, are 
our best ambassadors. Mr. Belcher also said, in answer to another question, that the supply 
of news-print would be reviewed generally at an early date. 

The invidious position of Scotland pis-a-vis public library law is tellingly set out in a 
pamphlet entitled Scottish Public Library Law : the present position and the need for reform, which 
the Scottish Library Association has recently issued. There it will be seen that our northern 
neighbours suffer under two types of authority, a rate limit of 3d., double rating by counties 
and burghs since 1929, the restriction of the lending of books from burgh libraries to within 
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their own boundaries, and no power to unite for library purposes with other authorities. 
The anomalies, cross divisions, and consequent limits of efficiency which these conditions 
impose are, when they are said, so obvious to all English librarians that we need not spend 
many words in inviting their sympathy with the struggle the Scottish Library Association is 
making to bring about a correspondence between the Scottish position and that in England 
and Wales. We are glad to hear that the Library Association is strongly behind the Scottish 
branch, and, of course, every effort should be made to see that in the British Isles all library 
privileges and facilities be uniformly available. We shall look forward to the progress our 
colleagues make in approaching Members of Parliament, local authorities and voters, as they 
suggest in this pamphlet. Meanwhile, anyone who is interested in the question—especially 
those who can do anything to help by making approach to their Members of Parliament—are 
invited to communicate with the Honorary Secretary of the Scottish Library Association, 
Public Library, Hamilton, Lanarkshire. 

Retirements are inevitable as are natural laws, but there are some which leave a blank 
that will, of course, be filled but which it seems hard to fill. One such is that of a non- 
librarian who, however, is amongst the pioneers and benefactors of libraries. Although by 
no means an old man by modern standards, Dr. Albert Mansbridge has gone to live in 
Devonshire, and has resigned the Chairmanship of the Trustees of the National Central 
Library, of which he was the founder, as he was of its predecessor, the Central Library for 
Students, and has always been an advocate and inspirer. His work for the W.E.A. and for 
\dult Education is world-famous and there is hardly a library in the British Isles that does 
not owe something to him. 

Mr. William Wilson, F.L.A., Chief Librarian, Wallasey Public Libraries, is to retire 
on May 318t after thirty years’ service and one year before reaching the statutory retiring age. 
He served in the Gateshead Public Library in various capacities, including that of Deputy 
Librarian, from 1898 to 1912, when he was appointed Borough Librarian of Darlington. 
He took up his duties at Wallasey on February ist, 1916. For some years Mr. Wilson was 
a member of the Library Association Council and aéted as an Examiner. 


Letters on Our Affairs 


Dear ZENODOTUS (or CALLIMACHUS), 

While awaiting your reply to my letter to you about the future of the branches of the 
Library Association, particularly their relations with the central body, I have been faced with 
other, and perhaps more pressing problems in which I have no doubt you and many others 
of our colleagues share. Mercifully our staffs are now rapidly returning to us,and though many 
of them have personal problems which we older people must help to solve, they will in turn 
help us to catch up accumulated arrears of work of various kinds, and thus unburden us of a 
portion of our difficulties. 

Post-WAR PROBLEMS 

What are these pressing problems in which you share ? Well, here are a few: First, are 
you satisfied that our Statistical presentation of the results of our work year by year have 
reasonable uniformity of compilation ? Second, do you think the Association is doing all it 
might to relieve the crippling stringency of book supply ? Third, what can be done (if 
anything) to speed up the rebinding of the thousands of books which await treatment ? 
Fourth, how are we going to arrange staff duties in order to give all who wish to go to college 
for a year a chance to do so? Fifth, how far are finance committees allowing the necessary 
estimates to meet the greatly rising costs ? Sixth, how many of our buildings need the attention 
of painters and decorators, and how soon are we likely to obtain their services ? Seventh, are 
newsrooms to Stay, or are the new services we are finding desirable likely to displace them 

\nd eighth, is the time ripe for a further consideration of our relation to museums and art 
galleries and the use of visual aids to education and culture in general ? 

These are some of our many post-war problems, more real to us, I suggest, than the 
remote possibilities of the unit system of government or even of government grants. They 
are our day-to-day fare, and for good or ill we must each of us do something about them. Will 
it bore you then, if | set out a few of my ideas on these things, with which you may agree or 
disagree, but in any case your comments will be welcome, and I feel sure that a little open 
discussion will be welcome both to ourselves and to our colleagues, 
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LATE HARVEST 
By Norman Douglas 


A retrospect by the author of South Wind over his books, where he wrote them and sometimes 


why also, written with his usual wit and pungency. 


8s. 6d. 


SHAKESPEARE’S IMAGINATION 
By Edward A: Armstrong 


An individual approach to the examination of Shakespeare’s mind, which throws a new light 


on his use of words and images. 


12s. 6d. 


MYTHS AND REALITIES IN EASTERN EUROPE 
By Walter Kolarz 


his book by the author of Stalin and Eternal Russia is by an acknowledged expert on this area over 


which the iron curtains of secrecy and censorship still prevail. 


POLAND 


By Henryk Frankel 


This book is not only a history but also an 
analysis of social and economic forces and an 
objective study of the problems of Poland. 


12s. 6d. 


With maps. 


With maps. 12s. 6d. 


WOMEN AND 
THE FUTURE 


By Margaret Goldsmith 


A stimulating study on the place of women in 
the post-war world and the new freedom earned 
during the war. 6s. 


Send for Spring List to 
LINDSAY DRUMMOND LTD. 
2 GUILDFORD PLACE, LONDON, W.C.1 


























FOYLES 


Public 
Libraries 
Department 


125 CHARING CROSS RD. 
LONDON, W.C.2 (Fi8dh ) 


Telephone: GERrard 5660 (16 lines) 


* 











Supplied to many Public Libraries 
including Library of Congress 


For Young and Old 


The most Interesting and Fascinating 
Introduction to the Theory and 


Practise of Flight 
lider 
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With regard to Statistics, then. [ had thought that we had settled this matter years ago. 
Our financial Statistics, it is true, are Standard, as auditors would very soon have much to say 
if they were not ; but our Statistics of the use and membership of our libraries, from what I can 
gather are compiled in varying ways, some of them, to say the least, a little dubious. The usual 
way of calculating membership seems to be to allow tickets to last two years, then to give three 
months grace for renewal, and if they are not renewed by the end of the period of grace, to 
cancel the record. This seems to me fair, but I have heard it said that in a library which insists 
on renewal after one year only, and in which a careful record of all membership was kept 
during one year, that only sixty per cent. of those who registered for tickets were using them 
at the end of the year; and it is fair to suppose that the total membership of this library, as 
declared, would be smaller than that of a library calculating its membership on a basis of two 
years plus three months. At the other end of the scale is the library with perpetual membership 

to sign a form of application giving the privilege of membership for a life-time—in which 
it may be assumed that in the process of time the recorded membership will exceed the total 
population. 
STATISTICS 

Statistics of the use of books enjoy (or suffer) apparently a similar latitude of treatment. 
The usual method, I have always thought, was to count only such items with a separate 
accessions number: for the most part easily distinguishable volumes, but sometimes, 
particularly in local or special colleétions, pamphlets of only a few pages. I gather, however, 
that there are varieties here such as the inclusion of estimated use of year books, time tables 
and other quick reference books ; and I heard the other day, though I must say with consider- 
able doubt in my own mind, of a practice of treating the use of a single number of a periodical 
as one issue, but of a bound volume of, say, 52 mumbers as 52 issues! With such methods 
figures of astronomical proportions would be reached very soon. 

Why, you may ask, do I resurreé this topic for renewed discussion ? I do so because we 
are passing through a time which may be a critical one in our development. In spite of the long 
record of service to education and scholarship of the public libraries of the country, particularly 
in the large cities, there are many who either do not know of the facilities so easily available, or 
through ignorance, scoff at their value. Typical of this attitude is the case of a grammar-school 
head who, in a rather patronising tone once told me that it appeared from what he had heard 
that quite a few of his boys were using the public library to obtain a novel for their leisure 
moments now and again. I took the opportunity of telling him just what his boys were 
reading from the library, and suggested that he should come and see for himself. He did, and 
soon after became one of our most prolific borrowers. , 

[t is not possible, however, to disperse so easily mistaken views about our work ; and I 
do not need to be told about the value of novel reading, providing the book seleétion is well 
done. But it is important that, in influential quarters, there should be present a true picture of 
our work and taking into account the vastness of our recorded issues of books, we must not 
risk any possibility of having it proved to us from our own Statistics that (a) our membership 
figures cannot be of much value as they seem to include babes in arms ; or (b) that we seem to 
be responsible for a great deal of reading, but most of it appears to be of little, if any value, 
and our methods of counting are suspect. I wish I could feel that in these things we have 
nothing to fear. 

My second point is to enquire if you think that the Association is doing all it can to help 
its members to obtain a bette: supply of books ? We all know how very serious the position 
is; how very many wanted books are out of print, including literally hundreds of essential 
textbooks as well as masses of first-rate books which form—or should do—the backbone of 
any library. We have read with keen appreciation the advocacy of Sir Stanley Unwin; we 
have watched with interest the growth in influence of the National Book League ; we were 
glad to read of the battle to keep books from purchase tax, and of the part played in this by 
our President of yesterday, Dr. Esdaile; and we believe there is a post-war book supply 

committee of the Association, though we hear little if anything of its a¢tivities—which is not 
to suggest that it is not active, though we should welcome news of its work. For my own part 
[ wish we were more dynamic in this important matter, and taking a greater part in the public 
agitation for increased supplies of paper for publishers, and labour for printing and binding 
works. Perhaps we are doing—through our Association—good work to the desired end of 
better book supply, but if so the Association should trumpet and not whisper its activities, 
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LABOUR SHORTAGI 

Labour shortage in binding works is another shackle on us which we should agitate 
upon. Representatives of contractors who visit us talk of their very real difficulties, and we 
should not hesitate to help in their pleas to the Ministry of Supply—if this is the one responsible. 
Most librarians | have heard from on this subjeét number their book casualties in thousands, 
and the effect of this on our open shelves is something which demands action. 

Our returning men and women appear, generally speaking, to welcome the one year 
college course—which is no more than they should, but how is any library to spare for a year 
all who would go to college 2 Luckily for me IT see my way to meet such calls as have been 
made or are likely to be made, but I have heard from several colleagues to whom the problem 
facing them is beyond easy solution. No doubt we shall muddle through, but I think the 
ventilation of views on this matter would be helpful. 

\re finance committees in general proving sympathetic to our needs for increased money 
votes ? My experience is that they are, an increase throughout local government is common to 
all services, and ours appear to have slipped through without much comment. But there will 
probably be a tightening of purse strings next year or the year after that, and it behoves us to 
be ready with our case—another reason for orderly and sound Statistics. Perhaps some 
librarians have already had difficulties. If so we should like to hear about them. The ready 
acceptance of the new salary scales by so many authorities is a w elcome surprise which will 
have its due effect on budgeting, but this is a subject of its own on which you may care to hear 
from me on some future occasion ; but on the subjeét of finance in general, may I conclude 
by referring to the need for some realistic statement of the spending value of the £ to-day in 
books, buildings and brains as compared with 1938. 

Painting and decorating is an acute need in many of our buildings ; but, on the whole, 
in going around, I have been surprised to find how many of our buildings have received the 
attention of decorators during the past three years. Most councils, very rightly, are con- 
centrating their attention on building houses, and the proportion of painters’ and decora.ors’ 
time available for other buildings is striétly rationed (to use that very overworked word with 
all its unpleasant associations). There are two things in this matter we should stress in making 
out our case for a due meed of attention ; first the need of paint on exteriors as a preservative 
and. to obviate future high costs in repairs ; and secondly, that with their large numbers of 
clients, public libraries should have the clean interiors insisted on in clinics. Germs love dirt, 
and, to quote that wise slogan of the Health and Cleanliness Council ‘‘ Where there’s dirt 
there’s Danger”. It’s worth stressing. 

THE NEWSROOM 

What of the evergreen problem—the Newsroom ? Is its day ending ? Some of the old 
arguments in its favour are dead as the dodo, e.g., situations vacant columns. This is now 
the affair of the Labour Exchange. Also gone is the plea that the working man cannot afford 
his penny for his own paper—he can and does. We still haven’t any very good case against 
the reputed student of politics who is said to proceed from Daily Worker to Herald, Chronicle, 
L:xpress, Telegraph, Manchester Guardian and Times—or in the reverse direction. Nor can we 
rebut those who plead for the Welshman in Newcastle who wants to see the Western Mail 
or for the Scotsman anywhere who wants to see the G/asgow Herald. \s the answer that all 
towns of any size—say with populations of 100,000 plus—must have one central newspaper 
room, not necessarily in the Central Library, but no newsrooms in branch libraries ? How 
does this fit into the scheme advocated by many returning ex-service men for a current affairs 
room similar to those sponsored by the Services or by A.B.C.A.? I think it would fit in 
very well. 

Lastly, what do you think of the advocacy of the provision of visual aids to reading and 
Study which is beginning to be quite an important feature in some library systems, both town 
and county ? The subject seems to me to link with a more reasoned use of our museums and 
art galleries. It is a tempting subject to which I shall hope to return in order to elicit your 
views. But this letter is already too long, so, till I see you in Blackpool. 

Yours ever, 
DELZETA. 


We do not hold ourselves responsible for the opinions of the writers of ‘LETTERS ON OuR AFFAIRS.”’- 
Liditor, Tue Lrprary Wor Lp, 
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Obituary 


BENJAMIN ARCHIBALD Hopson, who was 
on the staff of the Liverpool Public Libraries 
for over 51 years (from March, 1892, to the 
end of December, 1943), died on the 5th 
April, 1946, at the age of 67. Mr. Hopson 
was successively librarian of the Rawdon, West 


Derby, Toxteth and Edge Hill Branch 
Libraries. He served under four Chief 
Librarians, viz., Peter Cowell, G. T. Shaw, 


G. H. Parry and J. F. Smith. 


Personal News 


Mr. R. Beck, Librarian in Charge, Custom 
House Branch, West Ham P.L., has retired. 

Mr. J. A. I. Cable, A.L.A., Assistant, West 
Ham P.L., to be Reference Librarian, West 
Ham P.L. 


Mr. H. W. Fretten, Librarian in Charge, 
Plaistow Branch, West Ham P.L., has 
retired. 

Mr. |]. Hounsome, F.L.A., Administrative 


Officer, West Ham P.L., to be Hospital 
Librarian, West Ham P.L. 

Mr. C. F. Keyte, Librarian in Charge, Tem- 
porary Branch Libraries, West Ham P.L., 
to be Music Librarian, West Ham P.L. 

Mr. C. W. Lambert, A.L.A., Senior Assistant, 
West Ham P.L., to be Librarian in Charge, 
Temporary Branch Libraries, West Ham 
P.L. 

Mr. R. Pratt, Senior Assistant, West Ham P.L., 
to be Librarian in Charge, Silvertown 
Branch, West Ham P.L. 

Mr. F. Sainsbury, A.L.A., Assistant, West 
Ham P.L., to be Senior Assistant, West Ham 
P.L. 

Mr. L. J. Shaw, F.L.A., A@ting Deputy 
Librarian, Bethnal Green, to be Deputy 
Borough Librarian, West Ham P.L. 

Mr. C. A. J]. Smith, A.L.A., Assistant, West 
Ham P.L., to be Senior Assistant, West Ham 
P.L. 


Library Publications 


Batu Municipat LgsRAryY. The Record. 
Bulletin of the Victoria’ Art Gallery and 
Municipal Library. 1946. Vol. I, No. 2. 
Article by the Direétor, entitled ‘‘ Seeds of 
Service.” 

CarptFF Pusiic Lipraries. Produce Still More 
Food. Books on Vegetables, Fruit, Poultry, 
Rabbits, Bees, Food Preservation, etc, 
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CarptFF Pusiic Lipraries. A Year's Reading. 
1945. A list that has proved popular and is 
to be continued year by year. 

GATESHEAD CENTRAL Pusiic Lisrary. A 
List of the Government Publications, etc., 
in the Reference Department. 

IsLINGTON PusLic Lisrartes. New Books, 
Notes and News. March and April, 1946. 
Lrprary AssOcraTION. University and Re- 
search Libraries of Great Britain: Their 

Post-War Development. 

NATIONAL Book LeaGue. British Book News. 
A Monthly Selection of Recent Books, 
No. 68. March, 1946. Article on the Book 
Louse and other Library Pests. 

Newark, GrtsrrAap Pusiic Lisrary. Good 
Company. Vol. 18. No, 2, February, 1946. 
Also Art Exhibitions, 1946. 

NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE PuBLic LIBRARIES. 
Biology In the Service of Man. April, 1946. 
Ballet. March, 1946. Book Lists. 

SWINTON AND PENDLEBURY PuBLIc LIBRARIES. 
Bulletin. Vol. 19, No. 1. April, 1946. The 
Bulletin is now entering upon its nineteenth 
year, and Mr. Frederick Cowles contributes 
an Editorial ‘‘ On Writing Editorials.” 


Library Reports 


By Hersert C. SAWTELLE 
(Bermondsey Public Libraries) 


Coicuester Public Library.—s1st Annual 
Report, 1944-1945. Borough Librarian, 
Arthur T. Austing, F.L.A. Total stock, 
60,520. Additions, 3,217. Withdrawals, 
2,041. Issues: Lending, 272,044; Junior, 
73,727; Reference, 33,734; Schools, 


40,781 ; Hospital, 8,089. Borrowers, 8,706 ; 
extra tickets, 8,531. 

Although working under most difficult conditions 
in a hopelessly out of date building a Steady outflow of 
good public service has been kept up throughout the 
year. A reduétion in the estimate for new books and 
binding limited the number of additions and books 
available, thus causing home reading issues to fall off 
for a time. The small reference library was frequently 
filled to capacity and doing much useful work. The 
school libraries increased their circulation, and more 
books were used by the patients in the local hospital, 
supplied by the public library. The new library building 
is Still occupied by Government departments, and the 
Library Authorities are anxious for the time to come 
when they can come into their own and provide 4 
modern service so badly needed. Miss Dorothy 
Stenlake is aéting Librarian while both Mr. Austing and 
ais Deputy are serving in the Forces. 

Dartrorp Public Library and Museum.—3oth 
Annual Report for year ending 31% 
December, 1945. Borough Librarian, Stanley 
Atkin, A.L.A. Population (est.), 40,000, 
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Income from Rate, £3,482. 
Total Stock, 42,007. Additions, 1,654. 
Withdrawals, 2,446. Total issues, 331,031. 
Borrowers, 10,440; extra tickets, 2,557. 

During the year being reviewed the service was 
maintained at the high level previously achieved 
without anything speétacular to record. Book circula- 
tion was slightly lower than in the year before, but was 
well above the annual total of the first war year. The 
decrease is accounted for by the cessation of loans to 
members of the Forces and Civil Defence personnel. 

\s all aétivities are conducted in the one building 

without any auxiliaries whatever, and with a Staff of 

only five assistants, the result of the year’s work is well 

above the average, and highly commendable. Over 500 

new readers’ tickets were issued during the year. There 

are now 652 out-district subscribers using the Library. 

The “ John Dunkin ”’ colleétion of press cuttings, which 

was in the possession of the Library, has been divided 

into localities and distributed accordingly. Mr. W. J. 

Harris, F.L.A., resigned his appointment as Borough 

Librarian in September last 


Rate, 2.99d. 


Devon County Library.—zoth Annual Report, 
1944-1945. County Librarian, Edward J. 
Coombe. Stock, 297,277. Additions, 35,143. 
Withdrawals, Issues, 2,491,920 
Borrowers (approx.), 81,081. Branches, 23. 
Village Libraries, 446. 

\ renewal of evacuation into the County was 
witnessed during the year here reviewed and a conse 
quent increased demand on the resources of the County 
Library at all its centres. No new centres were opened 
to meet this demand, but one new branch library was 
established and extra military units were supplied. Four 
village centres were re-opened after being closed for 
a considerable time for military reasons. Book circula- 
tion during the past year reached a new high level with 
an increase of 329,143 over the previous year. There 
was a greater proportional increase in the use of 
non-fictional works than of novels. History and 
Biography again proving the most popular classes after 
fiétion. From headquarters 15,496 books were issued 
to individual readers, an increase of 1,700. The adult 
educational movement expanded during the year and 
20 extra classes received special seleétions of literature. 
More Youth Clubs also received special colleétions of 
books. 


PortsMouTH Public Libraries and Museums.— 
Books and Information in Portsmouth: 
61st Annual Report. Cty Librarian and 
Curator, Harry Sargeant, F.L.A. Total 
Stock, 168,689. Additions, 17,823. With- 
drawals, 17,271. Issues, 1,445,662. Bor- 
rowers’ tickets in force, 82,576. Branches, 5. 


22,901. 


Signs of a gradual return to normality have been 
noticed during the past year. The much inflated issues 
if the carlier war years are dropping to more normal 
levels ; the resources of the reference libraries are in 
greater demand than for some time past, and there has 
been a more equable distribution of issues among the 
branch libraries. The Mobile Library, which has been 
in service since 1942 among the isolated gun sites, 
balloon units, etc., made its last journey in February, 
1945, after issuing Over 21,000 books. The year’s total 
book circulation almost equalled the second highest, 











FORTHCOMING BOOKS: 


PURITAN ARCHITECTURE 
AND ITS FUTURE 


MARTIN &. BRIGGS, F.R.1L.B.A. A historical 
study of Puritan tradition in Church building 
from 1600 onwards, which lays emphasis on the 
ideal for the future. Illustrated. 8s. 6d. 


WOMEN IN THE CHURCH 


F. D. BACON. A survey of the place and 
work of women in the Christian Church from 
New Testament times to the present day. 8s. 6d. 


THE WAY OF LIFE 


c. J. BARKER. An examination of the 
main motives of Christian conduct based on a 
careful exposition of Holy Scripture. 21s. 


FORTHCOMING REPRINT : 
THE MEDIATOR 


EMIL BRUNNER, D.D. ‘‘One of the ablest 
expositions of the Seripture doctrine of the 
Person and work of our Lord which this century 
has seen” Church Times. 624 pp... ine. 
Index. 25s. 


Sales Dept.: 4 Halliwick Court Parade, 
Friern Barnet, London, N. 12. 











but was considerably lower than that of the previous 
year. The use of books other than fition was aétually 
showing a proportional increase at the end of the year. 
A second Book Recovery Drive resulted in the 
colleétion of over 267,000 volumes, but only about 
8,300 of these were suitable for sending to the Forces 
and just over 1,000 for libraries. Post-war development 
plans include the building of a new Central Library, 
some main branch libraries and a number of smaller 
sub-branches to aét as outliers. 


Book Seleé&tion Guide 


A Descriptive List of Books 


of Interest to Librarians 
PROFESSIONAL 
MACMINN (Ney), Hatnps (J. R.), McCrimMon 
(James), Eds. Bibliography of the Pub- 
lished Writings of John Stuart Mill. 
Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois. 
If it had not been for the discovery of a MS. note 
book containing a list of Mill’s writings from 1822 to 
1873, many of his articles written over pseudonyms (he 
used no less than twenty pen names) would never have 
been associated with his name. This note book is here 
reproduced in full and the entries have been amplified 
and identified. A most useful piece of work. 
GENERAL 
BaG.ey (William) Everyman Inventor. Illus. 
Vawser. 5s. od. net. 
Here we have a book of inspiration. What boy 


to say nothing of girl—does not piétufe to him or 
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erselt the wondertul inventions fluttering through the 
wishing that they could be materialised and bring 
\s far as the secret can be told 


brain 
the reward of the labour 
process of inventing, 


that is to say the 


it has been here revealed. The 


patenting, exploiting commerciall 
ot tricks 


ouny enthusiast 


has been described and made clear 


More power to Mr. Baulev's 


whole hay 
to the 
clbow 
CAMERON (T. F.) An Outline of 
Trafhe Operation. Illus. The 
Publishing Co., Ltd. 12s. od. net. 
The author ts Aéting Divisional General Manaver 
Scottish Area) of the L.N.E.R. and his 


is authoritative 


Railway 
Railway 


outline (it 
It is 


said of all textbooks 


deserves a more claborate titk 


ulso readable, which cannot be 


Ihe illustrations are excellent 


Cupwortrnu (Christina ( Chiropody as a 


Career. Illus. Vawser. ss. od. net. 

This is, ot course, a book tor specialists—those who 
ninister to the well-being of the foot. Not everyone 
vould choose chiropody as a career It requires a 
special skill and a real liking for a side issue in the 


Details of 
the training only of the 
Studies but the equipment required, are given. A list of 


nedical ticld, a branch of the art of healing 


necessary and the cost, not 
on the subjeét is inc luded and Ssugyucstions as to 
Chapter VI is 


books 


the choice of a devoted 


und Chapter 


school 
considerations when setting-up a practice, 
vained b 
, 
salaried 


antages 


takinv a 


VIl weighs up the different adv 


conducting a private practice ot 


appointment Important to the Student is the general 


summing-up on the prospects offered by the protession 


HutrcHison (Bruce) The Unknown Dominion. 
Illus. Jenkins. 12s. 
Many are 


her history, her gcowvraphy, 


6d. net. 

the books that have been written about 
Can ida and | cr cconomics, 
but here is one that explores the heart and the mind of 
and presents the real Canada. The Unknow 
hich althouvh 


part the tlor ind 


her people, 
Dos n is adorned wit 


represent in a small 


illustrations w 


this country t man climates and scenes 


et conve a sense of Neer ever-chanvts loveliness 
Hype (H. Montgomery) Mexican Empire. 
The History of Maximilian and Carlota of 
Mexico. Illus. Macmillan. 18s. od. 


The Stor the last intervention of a European 


net. 
power in .\merican politics is well told in the present 
Emperors were 
responsibl tor forward the Archduke 
Maximilian as Emperor of Mexico. President 
Mexico ever produced, organized the 


olume The I rene h and \ustrian 
putting 
Juarez, 
the vreatest man 
ind ultimately secured fre« 


Opposition to the | mpire 
dom trom European domination tor the Mexican 


people. , The European financial control was lett to a 
rencration to deal wit The “tor vell-docu 


und the ill 


later 


ire worthy of the text 


Danced. Illus. 


mented trations 


LAWRENCE (Gertrude) A Stat 
W. H. Allen. tos. 6d. net. 
Miss Lawrence has followed her Star from the 


carly days when she danced in the Street to a barrel 


gan until she reached the glamorous and superlative 


Stardom of recent vears. She has found that writing an 
utobiography | “wt the simple thing hat on the 
surtace it appears to be Perhaps she has too much to 


all space, for she covers the mar Iippeninys 


Britau 


fcliinasi 


of two wars and a wealth of touring in Great 
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and America in a short 230 pages. The whole forms a 
fascinating Story with its friendships, its excitements 
its ups-and-downs, and if it has an artistic lack of 
co-ordination and no sense of chronological values, It 


makes none the less pleasant reading for that 


LEFFINGWELL (Georgia, P/.D.) and Lesser 
(Milton, B.S.), with foreword by Murpny 
(Walter |.) Glycerin. Its Industrial and 
Commercial Application. Brooklyn, N.Y., 
Chemical Publishing Co., 1945. $5.00 net. 

This important work begins with a short history 
ot Glycerine, and proceeds with chapters on its use it 

\dhesives and Cements, Electrical Equipment, Explo 

important section), Leather, Lubricants 

vraphy, Printing, Rubber, and, of course, 
many other uses in which this 
plays a_ part The general 
formulae carefully selected by 
experience in the 


Sives (a ver\ 
Metals, Phot 
Medicine 
important 
discussion is followed b 
the authors after 
preparation of glycerine-containing industrial products 
\ttention is called to the distinétive qualities of the 
which they ar 
a bibliograph 





amonyst 
commodity 


many vears otf 


formulac and the uses to 


is followed by 


various 
applied Each section 
\ list of 
included, the tirst halt dealing with the arts and sciences 
whok 


1,583 uses to which glycerine may be put is 


the second with medicine and foods, etc. The 

forms a prattical treatise which will provide chemists 
industrial 

usetul hints as to the utilization of 


manutacturcrs, salesmen, workers and 
Students with man 
glycerine in their products and the tormulation of new 


compounds 

McAucuirre (R. C., 

\ccountancy as a Career. 
net. 

\ valuable 


\ccountancy their 
details, some excellent personal advice with regard t 


LC.15., Ad.Ama 


Vawser. §s. od. 


tor those desiring to make 


technical 


textbook 
career. It gives, among 
Study, ct The book describes the 
with details of postal 


the approach ot 


many branches ‘of .\ccountanc) 


courses, and qualifications obtainable and also gives 


clear and concise diagrams with regard to the keeping 


of a ledge 
Othice. 


(John) Success in the 


d. net. 


McGREGor 
Vawser. §s. 


The modern business system is tar more intricate 
than it used to be. Rules and regulations have crept 
in during the war which have taken their toll of the 
brains and fingers of the workers in filling up forms 
making extra copies of documents, calculating totals 
and discounts to a tine point and otherwise complicating 
the simple process ot buying and selling. ‘To make 
absorbing ts 1 


processes interesting and even 
which wil 


such easy task, and here ts a small volume 

tell the beginner how to achieve this desirable end 

Prerriz (Si The Fout 
re-valuation of the period from 1714-183 
znd Ed. Illus. Eyre & Spottiswoode. 


12s. 6d. net. 


these 


Charles Georges. 





Congratulations to the publishers on bring 





out a second edition of Sir Charles Petrie’s exceller 
work on the Georgian period, trauyht as it was with “ 
nany important chanves in the historical aspects of this 


country No cetlort has been made by the author & 
represent the romantic side of the times; they wer 
dithcult, unsettled and towards the last definitely 
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Perhaps the most important part of the 
Che Coming 
which foreshadows the present time 


depressing. 
survey of the period is that dealing with “ 


of the Machine ”’ 
with its overwhelming 
machine-made age. The picture the 
the inception of the 
Misery and poverty 


dangers consequent on a 
author draws of 
anything but 


and many 


inventions is 
encouraging. were rife, 
years passed before conditions improved. A 
bibliography of the reigns of the four Georges would 
have been an invaluable addition to the work. 


Pork (W. McQueen) Theatre Royal, Drury 
Lane. Illus. W. H. Allen. 17s. 6d. net. 


It is essential for all lovers of the Stage to possess 


good 


the Story of this most famous of theatres—Drur 
Lane. Without it their library is indeed incomplete, 


for this book, which is excellently illustrated, contains 


an exciting summary of the history of the Drury Lane 
theatre and its artists. The Story is so filled with human 
aspiration, triumph, and tragedy, that sheer ti¢tior 


might well pale before it. 


RATTENBURY (Harold B.) Face to Face With 
China. Illus. Harrap. 1os. 6d. net. 


Face to Face With China is another ot Cecil Beaton's 
triumphs of photography, triumphant in the sense 
that it brings to us with the candid realism of which 
mly the camera is capable, those lands we might never 
be able to visit but have to imagine from print and 


Added to the reproductions trom photographs 
whole is 


picture 
are some important Statistical charts and the 


enhanced by Mr. Rattenbury’s lucid and informative 
text. 
TENNANT. The Stage as a Career. Vawser. 


5s. od. net. 
lhis is an excellent litthe handbook for the Sstay« 
ninded, filled with valuable instruction and help. It 
discusses the various ways of entering the profession, 
work in the Repertory Company, and in the Dramatic 
School, Elocution and Voice Produétion, Movement 
and Gesture, Agents and Auditions, and many 
essential factors that serve to eliminate the rough edges 
talented but 


other 


and pave the way tor the inexperienced 


actress or actor 


UsHerwoop (R., F.C.J/.J.) Insurance as a 
Career. Illus. Vawser. §s. od. net. 
Ihe insurance industry is divided into five main 
lasses, Fire, Life, Accident, Marine and Aviation, 
giving good scope for the choice of a career. After a 


general introduction to the subject, sections deal with 
arious preliminaries before entering the profession, 


conditions inherent in it, the hours and 
remuneration and the future prospects 
consists of a List of the Principal Insurance Companies 


Chartered 


question of 


\n Appendix 


and a Syllabus of the Examinations of the 


Insurance Institute is added. Interesting illustrations 
accompany the text 
WAKEFIELD (F. R. P. 8.) Synchronized Flash 


light Photography. Illus. Fountain Press. 
17s. Od. net. 

L.verybody who has sutiered from a group photo 

xtapt taken at banqucts or other conyregations can 


remember with much distaste the effect of the explosion 


nd the clouds of dens smoke whicl irosc the moment 
* that pleasant expression " ready for 
flash-bulb has eliminated 


Waketield, the indefatigable 


ne had put on 
the take The 


inconvenience 


modern this 


and Mz: 
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writer on photographic matters, has written his book 
with a view to describing in full the technique and 
working ot the device. Flashlight photography has 
made enormous Strides in recent years and for those 
who want to know about it this work is essential, 
containing as it does the latest developments in a vital 
branch of photography. A fascinating study with 
plenty of illustration to elucidate it. 


Wan Ess (Alexander) Threadline A.B.C. Illus: 
Jenkins. 2s. 6d. net. 

\ handy pocket volume for anglers arranged in 
alphabetical order of subjeéts and therefore suitable for 
speedy reference. The author claims that his work is 
the result of twenty-five years’ experience. Delicate 
line drawings ornament the text. 


FICTION 
BakER (Denys Van) Worlds Without End. 
Illus. Sylvan Press. 10s. 6d. net. 

Worlds Without End is a colleétion of twenty short 
Stories by the author of The White Rock. Many of them 
have reprinted from British and American 
periodicals. They Strike an individual note, at times 
queerly fascinating and exciting, fantastic and real. 
They are vividly interpreted by the wood engravings of 
Biro, and the volume provides the reader with material 
of both interest and entertainment. 


FRANKAU (Rose) Claudia. W. H. 


gs. 6d.* net. 

Claudia has been tilmed, serialised in popular 
mayvazines, broadcast and dramatised in America, where 
it was an outstanding success. Here in England on the 
West End Stage, it was also popular. All the charaéters 
human and alive, but Claudia herself 
is especially so. Naive, outspoken, and natural, she 
portrays the youth of today. 

Horwer (Sydney) Oh, Professor! A Comedy. 
Jenkins. 8s. 6d. net. 

“A really amusing satire on the B.B.C., and the 
Daily Depress and the Daily W ail, all told in Sydney 
Horlc The Man who Knows 
Everything is a gem. 

MAGDALENO (Mauricio), — translation by 
BRENNER (Anita) Sunburst. Lindsay Drum- 
mond. 8s. 6d. net. 

Mauricio Magdeleno has written here a powerful 
Mexico, the volcanic land in 
passions of the human soul simmer and 
burn, until they finally release themselves in a lava of 
bloodshed and _ hate The author himselt as a child 
spent his years among revolution and civil war and is 
therefore able to render his Story convincingly. This is 
the author’s first book to appear in England and it will 
no doubt considerably increase his reputation. 


Marryn (Wyndham) The 


Jenkins. 8s. 6d. net. 
\nthon ut it again and this time saviny 


been 


Allen. 


in the book are 


r's best humorous vein. 


Story of 
which the 


Last Scourge. 


Trent is 3 
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Western Democracy from one of its worst dangers. 
He is a wonderful man is our Anthony. 


Mauriac (Francois) A Woman of the 
Pharisees. Eyre & Spottiswoode. 9s. od. 
net. 


This, the first of a Colleéted edition of the novels 
of Francois Mauriac, has been translated by Gerard 
Hopkins. Mauriac is considered among contemporary 
novelists to be the leading French writer. .41 Woman 
of the Pharisees is a Study of misguided idealism and its 
resultant havoc and destruction. The effeét produced is 
one of fear and disturbance, causing the reader to look 
inwardly at his own motives, and his own heart 


Murr (Dexter) The Signet of Death. Jenkins. 
8s. 6d. net. 

What was in the match box Sandon Berwick 
bought that night? Who was the hunchback who 
played an accordian ? Several more problems like that 
till up this excellent thriller 
SanveERS (Bruce) Pink Silk Alibi. 


8s. 6d. net. 

The murder of Gordon Murrell constitutes one of 
those fast-moving mySterics that delight the heart of 
the deteétive Story reader. Phil Naughton, whose chict 
job seems to be getting Sally Heston out of the many 
tight corners which she plunges into, is never ata loss 
to help Inspector Hayward with a suggestion that will 
help to clear the woman he loves and her brother, who 
for a time looks to be badly in the running as suspeét 
No, 1. The pink silk garment which adds a colourful 
tone to the Story does not in taét play a conclusive part 


Jenkins. 


in it, but it serves to mystify several of those who arc 


engaved in solving the crime 


JUVENILE 
HANN (Mrs. A. C. Osborn) Chris at Boarding 
School. Lutterworth. 5s. od. net. 

This is the Story of Chris, her arrival at and 
consequent life and adventures at boarding school 
Chris, who is of a happy nature, tinds the existence of 
Hazel constantly irritating. Hazel is very jealous of 
Chris, and is constantly endeavouring to damage her 
popularity. ‘The first term is made additionally exciting 
by the advent of Honor Browne, who excites suspicion 
by her reticence 
Moony (Eileen) The Mermaid of Zennor, 

and other Cornish Tales. Illus. in colour. 


Edmund Ward. 8s. 6d. net. 

The tales contained in this delightfully illustrated 
hook of Cornish folk lore, will create a_ veritable 
paradise for the imaginative child. They are excellently 
told, and simple as they are, they yet convey much of 
the magic that is Cornwall's own. Fantasy and legend 
form the background of this colleétion of local stories. 


NicHotas (Melville B.) Wild Animal Friends. 


Lutterworth. 6s. od. net. 

You have seen them often, vour little wild animal 
friends in the trees, in the hedgerows, burrowing 
underground, and in the water, and perhaps you have 
wondered about them, where they live, what they cat, 
how they feed their young and what they do all the 
Here in this small book, Mr. Nicholas has gathered 


day 
Ihe illustrations are charming, and 


them all together 
it is certain that when next you see those littl wild 
furry friends, they will possess an increased interest 
ince vou will know them so much better 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 

BULLETIN of The John Rylands Library, Man- 
cheSter, Vol. 29, No. 2, February, 1946—THE 
LIBRARIAN, No. 8, April, 1946.—THE LIBRARY 
ASSOCIATION RECORD, No. 4, April, 1946.— 
THE LIBRARY ASSISTANT, No. 2, March-April, 
1946.—THE LIBRARY JOURNAL, No. 6 and 7, 
March 15th, April rst, 1946.—MORE BOOKS, 
Bulletin of The Boston Public Library, April, 1946.— 
SEA BREEZES, No. 3, March, 1946.—WILSON 
LIBRARY BULLETIN, No. 8, April, 1946, Seétion 1, 


Correspondence 


Tue Eprror, 
“THe Lrprary Wor wp.” 
Sir, 19th February, 1946. 

I was very glad to see two references in the 
February number of THe Lisrary Wor .p to 
the recent visit of a deputation from the 
Scottish Library Association to Chaucer House. 
The comment of Delzeta is perfectly fair, and 
your editorial note will correé any impression 
which his letter might unintentionally give to 
readers less familiar with Scottish conditions 
that the S.L.A. was receiving unduly generous 
treatment. 

It may be worth while to recall the financial 
clause in the Agreement made in 1930 between 
the two Associations: ‘ The Council of the 
L.A. shall pay to the $.L.A. the equivalent of a 
rebate of not less than three shillings per 
guinea of the subscriptions of members of the 
L.A. who are members of the $.L.A.” As a 
result of the meeting in December the S.L.A. 
will in future receive two-sevenths of the 
subscriptions of Scottish members of the L.A. 
instead of the bare minimum. The 1930 
\greement has not been amended, but it is to 
be interpreted in a more liberal spirit. In fact 
the S.L.A. is rapidly recruiting new members 
to the L.A., which even on the purely financial 
level, will not be the loser by its generosity. 

The S.L.A. is grateful for the sympathetic 
treatment accorded to its deputation in 
December. There is no disagreement on 
questions of policy between the two Associa 
tions, but conditions differ materially on the 
two sides of the Border. A strong Association 
is necessary in Scotland not only to carry out 
the special tasks which, for example, the 
differences in Public Library Law impose 
upon it, but also to maintain the prestige and 
usefulness of the L.A. in the field common to 
both Associations. 

Yours, Get... 
w. & C. 
Scottish Library Association. 


Corron, 
President. 
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Lerrers ON Our AFFAIRS 


AND THE USUAL PEATURES 


Editorial 


By a happy consonance the Year Book of the Library Association for 1946 reached us as the 
Conference at Blackpool was beginning. It set a character to the Conference in that it con- 
tained a most admirably faithful portrait of the President. He was, without a shadow of doubt, 
the personality of the week. The flexible and earnest open features of the portrait are those 
of an unusual man, distinctive in thought, speech and act. This was reflected in an address 
which someone declared, with the warm acquiesence of his hearers, to be ‘a classic of 
librarianship.” Even if this prove to be an exaggeration, since prophecy is unwise and rarely 
fulfilled, that was the effect he produced, in words that began on a self-excusing note and 
with a, to himself, unfair comparison of himself with his predecessors, became with increasing 
tempo a pawan of the joy so many of us share in librarianship, in spite of the sacrifices and 
slights that all-librarians encounter, interwoven with the quoted or suggested results of a life- 
time of reading. 
* * * * x 

In other pages our contributors have recorded their impressions. It is unnecessary for 
us to do this in more formal fashion ; by good organization the L.A. Record appeared within 
a fortnight of Blackpool with the complete text of the addresses and papers delivered and an 
account, necessarily sketchy, of the contributions from the floor. The reading of these con- 
firms the general impression that the week was a useful one and set the pace and programme, 
although merely in sententious phrases, for libraries after the war. A genial general tone 
prevailed, and even the criticisms of which there were remarkably few were made in a manner 
that did not break this geniality. There will now be the much more prosaic business of making 
the amended scheme work. The hoped for public Ministry of Fine Arts is now recognized 
to be most unlikely and, as was admitted at the Annual Meeting, a department of the Board 
of Education is the most likely authority to control our affairs. 


* * * * * 


It would be interesting to know how far the N.A.L.G.O. National Charter has been im- 
plemented. The President gave us a jolt when he assured us once again that only merit led 
to increases of salary in his, we suppose the largest, staff in England ; but we suppose that he 
means increases in addition to the national scales. Clearly Birmingham cannot pay less than 
those scales which are in conformity with the cost of a man’s work wherever it may be given. 
The Midland city has not, in recent years at anyrate, been ungenerous to its servants. We 
deprecate, however, the control by one man, however able and just, of the economic condition 
of his assistants ; that is a matter which is not local but national and we cannot acquiesce in 
the suggestion that any librarian should receive less pay than his other local or national 
government colleagues or workers in similar grades in the great public utility corporations. 
Mr. Cashmore had a tilt also at examinations because he had found that men who could not 
pass them often possessed greater common sense than those who had passed. That is not an 
unknown circumstance. Mr. Cashmore gave away the only point we too would claim for 
examinations ; they enabled him to choose between assistants of otherwise equal merit. 
Of course that is why they exist ; they show that the successful person has at least had some 
systematic training in methods generally applicable and not confined to one library. 


Vol. xlviii, 554. 
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\ delightful feature, which might escape attention, was a dinner given by the President 
to a number of well-known librarians in order that they might meet younger members of 
his staff. By seating them so that every staff member was next to such a librarian he gave the 
younger folk a chance to exchange views on the friendliest terms with the librarians of such 
towns as Leeds, Sheffield, Manchester and Bristol and the Keeper of the Printed Books himself. 
We should have been immensely proud to have had that experience in youth. 


* * * * « 


The staff holiday question arises. Our men and women have been away for years, have 
had a generous “ service” holiday before resuming work ; should they take further holidays 
this year? Although it may create a certain amount of difficulty we think they should be 
allowed to do so. Only in this way will everyone start level with the non-Service staff members. 
No one will grudge the ex-Service folk that little extra luxury. 


. * * * * 


Will there be a war-memorial to fallen librarians ? There is, in the passage leading to the 
Panizzi Reading Room, an oak-gilt tablet recording those who made the sacrifice in the 1914-19 
war. The present-day librarian rarely visits it we fear and no wreath is hung upon it by the 
Library Association on Armistice Day. Somewhere, however, and we suggest at Chaucer House, 
there should be a memorial to those who have enabled us to continue to serve there. 


* * * * +* 


Students of librarianship are likely to have ample facilities for study in the coming year. 
In part-time courses alone tacilities exist for the Entrance and Registration courses at Bir- 
mingham, Cardiff, Catford, Chelmsford, Clapham Junétion, Croydon, Fulham, Isleworth, 
Liverpool, the North-western Polytechnic in London, Manchester, Nottingham and West 
Ham. There is to be a summer school at University College, London. The full-time courses, 
apart from that at University College, begin at Loughborough College in September, and it 
is hoped that the City of London College may take the overflow students from London in 
Oé€ober as well as others. The rest of the whole-time courses should be set going before 
Easter. A few overseas Students are under the impression that, having notified the L.A. of 
their intention to take advantage of a whole-time course, they are thereby booked for one. 
The students should apply to the Registrar of the College they desire to attend. 


* * * * * 


[Important appointments continue to be made. Coventry has a new chief in Mr. E. 
Simpson, the Deputy Librarian of Sheffield, who will have one of the major tasks in the 
library world in recreating the service, so far at least as the central library is concerned. 
Coventry has a reputation as the springboard from which Glasgow, Edinburgh, Manchester 
and Newcastle have taken their librarians. Few places can show such a record. 


* * * * * 


Much library work is at present stultified by the lack of premises. The suggestion that 
the Library Association should urge Government to allow some priority for libraries is a 
good one. It may not result in immediate success but it is essential that our needs are in- 
sisted upon. Unless we push at the gate it will be closed against us by the crowd of other 
pushers, 

* * « x * 

The Northern Counties Branch of the Library Association has recently been resuscitated, 
and is planning several meetings during the coming year. \ll members of the Library Asso- 
ciation in the counties of Northumberland, Durham, Cumberland, Westmorland and the 
North Riding of Yorkshire are eligible for membership, and should send in their names to 
the Secretary. Persons who are not employed by a recognised library and are not members 
of the Library Association may, on the recommendation of the Committee, and on payment 
of 5/- per annum, be elected as ‘‘ local members.” The Hon. Secretary is Mr. H. A. Bilton, 
F.L.A., Public Libraries, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, to whom enquiries should be addressed. 
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More Blackpool Reflections 


By A PROVINCIAL LIBRARIAN 


“So the prognostications of the prophets were unfulfilled,” said I pedantically as we walked 
towards Fleetwood in the sunshine of the late afternoon. ‘‘Apart from this bright and tonic 
wind, or perhaps partly because of it, our Blackpool visit has been ideal, in weather and i. 

“ Surely,” interrupted my Committee member, “‘A certain reticient lugubriousity, if I 
may call it so, which I fancy I detected in you during our Tuesday morning walk, has also 
had no basis in reality.” 

“You are a thought reader, indeed,” I returned. ‘‘ I had no idea that you would sense 
the doubt that was in my mind when you were extolling the gentle virtues of the complete 
librarian—his sincerity, courtesy and so on.” 

“Tve noticed that professional men show a certain enthusiasm when they approach a 
conference, and that seemed lacking. What were you afraid of—who were your prophets and 
what dire things did they foretell ?” 

‘“* Well, now it’s over, I really had a fear that some of the ill-manners that showed them- 
selves at our Scarborough conference might manifest themselves here. We were then discussing 
the education syllabus and had produced a new one which, in my personal view, for what it is 
worth, was even better than the one that has now been adopted. It required certainly more 
qualities than the then current syllabus and, because of this, all the young men and women 
of the North-East and the adjacencies, rolled up in coaches to shout down the Chairman and 
the Council—and got away with it.” 

“Do you mean student members ? ” 

“Yes; in asense; members who are in process of taking the examinations . 

“ They voted on /hat question ?” 

** Yes, but it’s an old song and Still a current one and we are sick of it. We can’t alter 
it in any case until the Library Association has a new constitution.” 

“LT noticed that I, as a committee member, was expected to vote on this further new 
syllabus—but, then, I was guided by you. I could not be expeéted to know the details in which 
it changes the former examinations. Don’t you think that was generally the position of 
authority delegates ? ” 

“T shouldn’t like to say. Not all chairmen are as knowledgeable as you. Some, I fear, 
are more concerned to dominate than to work with the librarian. This used to be more 
obvious formerly than now.” 

‘“* Have you noted any change in this meeting which you could put down to the recent 
accession of Labour force to many councils ? ” 

‘A little, but in that respect Blackpool has not differed materially from other conferences. 
There are always men who think a day lost when they do not make a public speech and a 
conference they think to be an irresistible opportunity; but, if we heard more Labour speeches 
than hitherto, that was merely a reflection of the current situation. It would, however, be a 
calamity if libraries become the proteges of any Party.” 

‘* Of course, the opposition parties would immediately think them the legitimate objeé 
of attack.” 

** Exaétly.” 

‘* Before we leave that point: did you form any judgment as to the best speech of the 
Conference ? ” 

‘The most attractive impromptu was by the Welsh speaker, from Swansea, I think. 
The one who said that the Chairman and Librarian were the drivers of the library train and 
the Treasurer the guard who waved the flags to start or stop the train; ‘ we can always 
leave the guard behind,’ he said. An impossible policy, of course.” 

‘Apart from your President’s speech and the really wonderful O@ogenarian effort of 
\lderman Henderson, a little beyond me I fear in its financial philosophy, I thought I, de- 
tected some promising young speakers and that is my measure of the vitality of any organiza- 
tion. Of course they had that severity which is a sign of youth and by no means a bad one 
and one or two showed those attempts at defiance and attack which so many inexperienced 
promising men have. I thought Nowell’s handling of the Council’s case at your annual 
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business meeting was masterly ; I should like to hear more of him. Then, at the inaugural 
meeting there were the briefest of speeches from men from whom I should like to have heard 
more. We new men like new men such as we are ourselves but when we come to a con- 
ference of a profession we should like to hear some of the veterans. Was there no place in 
this programme for more of Esdaile or something of Gordon, Sayers, J. F. Smith, Ross, and 
others whom I have met.” 

“T can’t answer that, but I know that some of them hold the view that at this, the first 
after-war conference, they would themselves like to hear how the younger men shaped.” 

‘“* But the men who spoke were not what I call young men ; few of them were under thirty- 
fiv S. I suppose. No doubt there are younger men 2” 

‘* Of course, but most of these have hardly returned from the Services, and many of them 
are assistants who cannot get away to conferences ; their chiefs attend.” 

“ That was a point I wished to ask about. What is your reaction to the President’s 
practice of bringing a score of his staff ? ” 

‘Ina very large staff it is possible by adjustments and by the unselfishness of others, wAo 
must do their work in their absence, to let younger librarians attend. It would do them a 
great deal of good.” 

‘* T think so, too. We must see what we can do. As for the other speeches, there seemed 
to me a great deal of competence, and a great deal of good sense, as was shown by Philip, 
for example, who saw immediately that he might be flogging a dead horse by pushing his 
motion. [t takes a good man to do that.” 

“ You see, he is one of our veterans. He edits The Librarian in a sprightly and intimate 


way.’ 

' “ Then we agree that J. 
bit of literary art. It was not what I understand by an after-dinner speech; that by Wilkie 
was; but it was something I want to read again.” 

‘* But what were your general impressions ?” 

“The conference is too large for any serious discussion. A thousand—or goo if you 
like—are too big a crowd to do more than listen to general speeches. They are necessarily 
partial and very ragged. The fact that I should have to go right up to the platform, announce 
my number and name, and call the attention of such a crowd, would always deter me unless 
principle at stake. The larger-area idea did involve such a principle but as 


there were a great | 
the meeting was obviously against it my own views were superfluous. The difficulty is not 
to be overcome except by seétional meetings and (except in the matter of the syllabus) the 


L. Hodson’s after-dinner discourse was an extremely beautiful 


matters before us were all of a general charactter. 

‘And you thought our manners good ? ” 

‘A curious question. In faét, I have been to few conferences where I have met so many 
likeable people. Why are librarians not more cocky about their profession and themsely es? 
From the excellent inaugural of the President to the closing speech of acknowledgment by 
Roland Hill, [ enjoyed everything, and have a lively sense of gratitude to McColvin, Henderson 
Sydney, and [rwin for most careful studies that have much edified me. The dinner was not so 
impressive as some ; [ confess I like evening dress, but recognize the difficulties of the times ; 
and the speeches were really good, as was the dinner itself. Blackpool certainly knows how 
to entertain its guests. [I was impressed with Roland Hill’s quiet unobtrusive work ; his 
ability was evident everywhere. [ am sure, too, that the staff work of your own officers was 
most pleasant set of memories and not a little useful 


excellent and I shall carry home a 


information.” 


Tut National Book League’s Exhibition of Book Design for 1946 will be opened at 7 


Albemarle Street at the end of June. A set of the books has been sent to the United States 


for exhibition there by the American Institute of Graphic Arts, and further sets will be shown 


in other parts of the world. Arrangements are now being made for a similar exhibition to be 
held early in 1947, comprising a selection of books published in i946. One set of the selected 
books will eo to America for exhibition ; another set will be shown in London and in various 


British towns; further sets will be sent to the Dominions and to foreign countries for 


exhibition there. 
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Good Form In Print 


By JouN Horrocks 


How many librarians are concerned with books as books ; books as physical unities of type, 
illustration and design, creations of the artist and the craftsman ; books with an infinite range 
of appeal on the grounds of tangible loveliness, a striétly disciplined efficiency, or sheer optical 
readability ” ? Fewer we dare hazard than those to whom books are titles only, or references 
in the Dewey System. Not unreasonably will we be told, “And rightly so. After all, the 
super-production you speak about is all very well for the bibliophile, the private buyer and 
maybe the specialist library, but it won't do for Little Burpington. In any case we can’t afford 


luxuries.” 

Let’s clear up a few misconceptions. The books we have in mind are produétions of the 
ordinary commercial press (although, perhaps, we ought not to unduly emphasise that word 
‘ ordinary,” because good intelligent and painstaking printers are not so universal as might 
be desired). They come from publishers who recognise that printers, good as they may be, 
paper-makers, typefounders and book-binders are not the only craftsmen necessary to the 
production of good books. Another has joined the staff—the typographer. The improve- 
ment in our general day to day typographical taste, itself largely unconscious, is due to this 
invisible agent. His hall-mark is the difference between books pleasant and unpleasant. The 
recent appointment of Sir Francis Meynell as the first typographical adviser to Britain’s largest 
publishing house, His Majesty’s Stationery Office, would appear to show that the importance 
of the layout man and designer has been recognised in the highest places. Francis Meynell 
has always been an innovator. Before long the books, pamphlets—and Income Tax Forms ?— 
from the H.M.S.O. bearing the Meynell hallmark of typographical good taste will be reaching 
us, exercising as they do so, a further profound influence for the good on printing throughout 
the nation. : 

Some aspects of printing have undergone little change since the days of Gutenberg. 
The letterpress process remains basically the same, the form of the book, the shape of our most 
legible type-faces adhere to centuries old patterns. There is a convention, says Stanley 
Morison, “‘ within which the conscious ignorance of the better class of trade printers and 
publishers work,” and in the main he finds this operates for good. ‘‘ Without it, the reader 
would be so stung by novelty that he would refuse to read anything but Bernard Shaw and 
Max Beerbohm, to name two authors who take an active interest in the settings of their books.” 
In the field of commercial book production, Shaw is perhaps the outstanding, and the most 
understanding, author-critic. Any work of his has a style as meticulous in layout as it is in 
content. In his earliest days his injunctions to his publisher were set out in the greatest detail, 

‘* There must be no holes and rivers of white patching the page. The spaces between words 
must be kept as narrow and as even as possible : it is better to divide words at.the end of 
the line with hyphens than to spoil the line with excessive spacing merely to ‘ justify’ 
without dividing, as some printers make a point of doing. There should be no greater 
space between the point at the end of a sentence and the capital than between the last 
letter of one word and the first of the next within the sentence. In short the color (!) of 
the block of printing should be as even as possible.” 


These are some of the ideals towards which the type-conscious printer must strive. It 
is the possession of these and other virtues which make a book a joy to handle, on its own 
account, and each page an invitation to be read. There is to-day a wider acceptance of these 
principles than when Shaw wrote his homily, an appreciation that the beautiful type is a fit- 
for-its-purpose type, free from mannerisms and eccentricities. 

The war has been an innovator, too. Paper shortage having compelled the publisher to 
use smaller sized type, has caused him to seek the most legible faces with the result that many 
ugly letters (and bulky, somewhat dishonest featherweight papers) of ampler days have been 
at long last thrown over. The slim “ austerity ” model has come into its own. As Meynell 
said recently, “‘ In modern houses, ugly fat space-w asting books have no place.” This might 
be a useful maxim for our libraries, too. Having ‘ come into its own,’ let us hope this war-time 
innovation will have ‘ come to Stay.’ 
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And the Books Came Back 


By Immy VAN DeuRSEN 


OncE upon a day war was over. There was the liberation and it meant the end of the 
occupation. Also in our library Viétory reigned! And the books came back, for our 
** forbidden ” books were liberated too. After the work of controlling had been finished 

which was going on at a rapid rate—the books returned in our collection and we could 
welcome all our good old friends. Among the novels the Dutch authors were complete again ; 
as before the war the German novelists were represented by Georg Hermann, Thomas Mann, 
Neumann, Stefan and Arnold Zweig, Wassermann, etc.; there was Barbusse and La porte 
étroite by André Gide; but first and foremost the English and American authors were 
cheerfully greeted. All the favourites returned! Pearl Buck, Willa Cather, Cronin, Graves, 
Huxley, Priestley, Steinbeck, Howard Spring with Ob Absalom! and Bromfield with Th 
rains came, etc., etc. And although, during those first weeks, the sun gloriously radiated 
the rains came”, as they came in 


above all victory and liberation, we were very glad that 
this form... 

The “ new-thought ” books all at once had vanished. It was such a thing as a purification. 
They were not burnt or thrown away; that’s not the task of our library. But they are set 
apart now and one day some of them may be of use for historical, political or psychological 
researches. All are memorials and witnesses of those terrible days of war and occupation. 

And our former readers came back too ; those who worked and lived underground and 
the deported men—though many never will return... 

In the beginning of June the “ Psychological Warfare Branch” of the SHAEF was our 
guest for the next three months. In the room used for the papers and periodicals and nearly 
empty at that moment, as only few of our Dutch papers got permission for printing and 
publishing—this being first of all the illegal small issues—the SHAEF filled up our open 
spaces with all possible, well-known English and American newspapers, the dailies and the 
weeklies ; popular magazines and illustrateds ; plenty of propaganda material, anti-nazi of 
course! and many books and publishings connected with war and post-war problems ; the 
Army and the Navy represented too ; and there were biographies of well-known politicians, 
including the Speeches of Mr. Churchill and The failure of a mission of N. Henderson. And if 
you happened not to know that in Germany existed such things as concentration-camps, there 
were the photographs of Belsen or Buchenwald to clear you up ! 

In those months this reading room attraéted very many visitors, and we were reading 
English—no, we were drinking English and this, especially in the newspapers, was up-to-date 
English! We were reading about politics and the war against the Japs, and about the final 
end of the znd World-War, as well as about all those unimportant, accidental happenings in 
life for which your newspapers always give so astonishingly much more space than our own 
newspapers used to do ! 

But at last we were a little weary of always running after some lost or stolen jewelry or 
pearls ; of awaiting the arrival of a lonely baby, planing from England to Canada; and of 
queueing with you for the beach at some railway-station in London. More intensely we were 
following the politics abroad ; with more interest we were reading the critics about literature, 
art and the new-publishings and there was an increasing desire to read the books themselves ! 
At the psychological moment the “‘ Psychological Warfare Branch” of the SHAEF retired, 
legating us a big pile of old papers, the magazines and the illustrateds and some books. It did 
good work for us, but it knew that its work was done. 

And now we needed the room for ourselves, for every day more Dutch papers and 
periodicals came in, republishings and quite new ones. As for the English papers, the English 
Consulate and later the Press Department of the British Embassy sent us several papers, 
though at irregular intervals. Two of the most important papers in London weekly sent us 
their issue, as soon as they were able to do so. At this very moment we have no reason to 
complain about open spaces! Each little corner is filled up again with the most varying 
publishings. 

Shortly after the liberation we were informed that during war in England the ‘‘ Great 
Britain Help Holland Council” had been founded. There came promises and soon after an 
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immense and precious gift of books was sent to Holland for our people. They arrived at a 
central point and were distributed from there among all our Dutch libraries. The Public 
Library of Rotterdam received its part in September. The unparcelled books were temporarily 
placed in our former children’s reading room, used after the German bombardment for all 
sorts of other purposes. 

Behind a closed door a Staff of librarians energetically laboured to catalogue the books 
and to do all those things which have to be done with each book in any library before it 
can be lent out. The closed door aroused feelings of excitement and expeétation, such as in 
England the children must have about Christmas ! This year our library celebrated its Boxing 
Day on a day in Oétober. That day the door was opened to the exhibition of the English 
books, gifted to ‘‘ the Netherlartds people from Great Britain Help Holland Council”, as a 
big Stamp in each book will tell you. 

The opening had an official character, with inevitable speeches and—a culminating 
point—treal tea was served. But the very acme were the books themselves. Systematically, 
attractively, artistically they were arranged—the whole adorned with the British and Dutch 
colours—and autumnal flora here and there. The exhibition, lasting a bit more than a week, 
was frequented by many visitors, as it was announced in the local papers. In quiet and stolen 
moments we librarians also were to be found there! Most of the books were published or 
reprinted during war or shortly before war ; all were an enrichment for our colleétion. Most 
were original English and American books, but translations were also to be found. And all 
sorts of ambitions were provided for. There were the novels; many new “ old-friends ” : 
Priestley with Three new suits ; Huxley with Time must have a stop; Hemingway with For whom 
the bell tolls”, Llewelyn, Howard Spring, Bromfield, Joan Grant, Lin Yu Tang, etc., etc. There 
were children’s books for the age of four till 16; for the younger children such books as 
\. A. Milne: Now we are six and When we were very young; Margaret Gilmour : Ame/liaranne 
gives a concert and the Peter Rabbit Books by Beatrix Potter. Well-drawn, written and printed 
English and American children’s books often have that particular something that makes them 
real little preciosities. | There were books about art, music, poetry and literature ; religion ; 
medicine and hygiene; books about gardening, sport and several books of the beautiful 
The Face of Britain and The British Heritage Series, etc., etc. 

\uthors and titles were eagerly noted ; we could be put upon a list and so be sure that 
one day the book of our utmost desire would be in our possession for some weeks. And 
however attractive and seductive the exhibition was, we all were glad when at last the books 
could be lent. There were the happy faces of our readers as they received their first Help- 
Holland-Council-book ! And we librarians! Many an evening after daywork we hurried 
home. Although curfew belongs to the past, we deliberately shut ourselves up now with a 
new “ old-friend ” and allowed ourselves to be carried aw ay to those parts of the world and 
those expanses of thoughts, to which he wanted to take us. With Huxley in his Time must 
have a stop we were in Florence ; not the Florence that it will be nowadays ! With Hemingway 
in his famous For whom the bell tolls we were in Spain during the civil war; Priestley with 
Three new suits: problems for the demobs in England, returning home; Mr. Priestley must 
have had his suits ready in advance, like a foreseeing housewife! When we need a change, 
we can read about penicillin! There are the poems or some biographies |! What Mr. Churchill 
wrote about Lawrence in his Great contemporaries may awake the desire to know much more 
about that remarkable Englishman. And the funny Peter Rabbit Books are a refreshment! As 
for the language we are never failing on the path of grammatical discoveries. 


Hetp HoLLAND CouNcIL 

There have been words of thanks and words of gratitude, but they never can sufficiently 
express how much it did for us with that unforgettable gift of books. Somehow I tried to 
make it clear in my notes above. 

Now don’t think life is going on normally again in our library. I’m writing this nearly 
one year after the liberation and much has changed since. Ever more communications with 
abroad are being restored. We are receiving books, periodicals and the English newspapers 
more regularly now. As for the periodicals from Belgium and France, there are the former 
ones republished and quite new issues born out of resistance and purification, as is to observe 
in Holland. Each sign from abroad is heartily welcomed ! 
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Utopias 
By A. R. WILLIAMs 
I 


Ar certain seasons an author is moved to write a Utopia. Maybe he is a keen politician, or 
contemptuous of what politicians have so far done. Perhaps he burns with enthusiasm for 
moral and social regeneration of his fellows, or conversely thinks nothing short of a world 
cataclysm will reform them, as H. G. Wells depiéts in The Star. 

Dean Swift’s Gulliver’s Travels is really the Utopia motif in reverse, a man contradi¢ting 
Leigh Hunt’s Abou Ben Adhem, 

“Write me down as one that loves his fellow men,” declaring instead 

‘* Write me down as one that hates his fellow men.” 

For such a man’s Utopianism may be desire to see the human race extinét, with a fierce 
lust to be the last man alive on this planet, gloating that he, too, will shortly die. 

Most likely the Utopia fictionist thinks it will make an effective and selling story. Cast 
in the future it sets him free from many restrictions which bind the one who writes about 
present or past people and events. 

Whatever the inspiration Utopias appear at intervals. To evolve a satistactory one 
becomes more difficult, embarrassingly so if the author first reads the visions of others and 
tries to avoid plagiarism. 

Against that is the fact that each one is coloured by the prejudices of its designer. Plato 
in his Republic postulated a community of philosophers governed by philosophers, which 
nowadays is apt to make us smile. Saint Augustine’s City of God was of course the product 
of a theologian. 

For his time Thomas More escaped bias and contemporary limitations marvellously. 
Once in his Utopia he falls badly. He permits freedom of religion except that all people must 
believe in God and acknowledge Him. Those who do not are to be put to death. There 
wrote the medievalist, the good Roman Catholic, tainted unconsciously by his monarch, 
Henry the Eighth. 

In Erewhon and Erewhon Revisited, Samuel Butler continues the pursuit of Utopia, 
as does H. G. Wells in many books, and more recently |. B. Priestley in They Came to a City. 
Really it is a youthful ardour. Young we hope+to make the world better. Older we are 
satisfied to make the best of the world as it is. 


IT 


\ further problem of the modern Utopianist is the world being so well known geographi- 
cally and communications so fast and easy, any scheme now must embrace the whole earth. 
The Russian attempt to set up a model gave her an uneasy neighbour Japan on the east and 
precipitated her into a huge and bloody war on the west. Remainder of the nation’s Govern- 
ments are by no means comfortable when they contemplate Russia. Perhaps Trotskyites 
were right when they envisaged world revolution as necessary preliminary to the socialist 
community or co-operatiy e commonw ealth. 

Thomas More evaded the problem by making Utopia an island difficult of access, but 
now there is no such island. Really the Utopian should live on an island by himself, where 
he could settle with ease all disputed points. This would not suit ardent writers of Utopias, 
whom orie suspects of having dictatorial ideas lurking at the back of their minds. 

They all presume too much ; that under certain conditions unanimity of opinion can be 
secured. That is more than doubtful, and not desirable. Aldous Huxley deals it a hard blow 
in Brave New World. It is the criticism of all reforming schemes and policies that general 
assent can be secured only by overwhelming force : most likely necessary to kill dissentients, 
leaving alive the feebler and timider persons, submissive both of mind and body. Is this a 
world ideal ? 

Linked with the above snag is the optimism of those who contrive Utopias. If their 
plans were adopted the world would be perfect. Every man has an equal right to say that. 
The way out of the difficulty—apart from totalitarianism and murder—is compromise and 
assimilation of suggestions. Yet this aspect is too often missing from imagined Utopias. 
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In Anticipations and many another volume'H. G. Wells wrote wonderful stuff on Utopian 
lines with practical trends in them. Nevertheless, he falls viétim to the optimism of Utopians. 
Those who read his World Set Free arg impressed by the amount of accurate forecasting it 
contains of the fighting methods and mechanisms of the European War 1914-18 and the 
World War 1939-1945. 

But at the end Wells describes one World Peace Conference, after which all is calm and 
happy. Since 1918 we have had innumerable peace conferences, which seem to lead to bigger 
and bloodier wars. 

ll Utopians take for granted not only the existence of Governments but the necessity 
of such. This is not an imperative assumption. What we need is a new conception, a picture 
and vision of the world lacking dominant governments with their instruments of law and 
compulsion, taxation and police, army, navy, air force and all other possibilities of tyranny. 

Nothing short of a world without Governments is going to interest future generations. 
Before any author writes another Utopia he should examine that potentiality, fortifying his 
thinking by reading Kropotkin’s books, particularly Mutual Aid. Then he may proceed to 
show us what we have not at present : a world fit to live in, because no man or group of men 
dominates over any other. 

No man is fit to be in authority over others ; no man is good enough to be in authority 
over others ; no man has a right to be in authority over others. Postulating those axioms 
one may Start to write a workable as well as readable Utopia. 


[V 

The world free will be a vastly different place from the world as we know it now. It 
will need to be if worth living in at all. Armies, Navies and Air Forces will have disappeared, 
as will police, bureaucracies, legal codes and Governments as at present conceived. Religion 
may have to go because of being one of the divisive influences of the old world. Nationalism 
will have gone with removal of artificial boundaries. So will equally foolish racialism. 

Colour of a man’s skin will not be considered, and world-wide intermarriage will be 
accepted as naturally as all other free intercourse. That involves a single monetary, economic 
and exchange system, though not necessarily a single language. Compulsion in any form will 
be non-existent. Life and all its affairs will be run co-operatively and voluntarily, without 
jar because enjoyed and shared. 

To make this world-order: an objectionable phrase, conveying too much suggestion 
of force and authority and dogmatism: to make this world-commune clear or even in- 
telligible, and above all feasible will be an enormous task for a novelist. He will have to 
set forth not merely a statement of human relations under ideal conditions but also a complete 
restatement of human nature transformed to such ah extent as to make ideal conditions 
pt »ssible. 

Vastly more interesting, more fascinating, and certainly exciting will be the story of how 
the halcyon world was attained. Because it may be dull to readers; it might be dull to those 
who have to live in it relieved from stress of hunger, want, poverty and fear. 

Whereas achievement of perfect circumstances promises a Stirring tale. One envisages 
world war to such a degree of slaughterous efficiency that the whole of mankind is reduced to 
misery. Having nothing further to lose humanity rebels, wipes out all who exercise discipline 
over it, whether ruler, government or any other sort of diétation, and settles down to live 


.upan the earth in ease and peace and comfort, untroubled by political and legalistic theories 


or those who selfishly flourished on exploitation of the same. 


Tue following reaches us from a reader: ‘‘ There are two libraries which I frequent. In 
both I have noticed an extraordinary number of novels translated from foreign languages. 
They are generally exceptionally clean and for that reason attract my attention. But I do not 
care for translated fiction and apparently my opinion agrees with the majority of readers. 
I wonder why librarians are so keen on these translations. I can only imagine that the public 
demand is less and these volumes reach the remainder market and the librarian buys them 
in larger quantities than British novels.” 
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Letters on Our Affairs 


Dear ZENODOTUS, CONFERENCE ENCOUNTERS 

For over thirty years now, at every Conference, I have taken pen in hand to give you 
my impressions of it. You come no longer, you who first persuaded me to write to or with 
you on conferences. I was reminded of the eternal whirligig and its revenges when I met 
near the Winter Gardens, looking as hale as ever, Archibald Sparke, and as we talked of old 
days I reflected that I should have to explain who he was to most of those in sight in our 
crowd of, I suppose, about a thousand. A few would know, without that ; for I was delighted 
to run across that characteristic Cumbrian figure, J. W. Purvis, for years of Workington and 
now, like Sparke, in retirement at Southport, and W. Benson Thorne, always welcome to all 
librarians of our own and evena later generation. The ghosts were many. Eighteen years ago 
the crowd that met at the Metropole included Pacy, Jast, Savage, Tedder, Sparke, Anderton, 
Hand, Shaw, and many more who now have gone into the silent land, and you were there, 
so that we could exchange in the flesh those ideas which in the interval we exchanged regularly 
by letters. \ New Day; A New PRresIDEN1 

Only the foolish quarrel with the inevitable ; to mourn over the broken butterfly is 
natural but, as it cannot restore it, is the most futile business. This is the day of another gener- 
ation than ours; “ then, as a Stranger, give it welcome.” I am not at all alarmed for the 
present or future of librarianship and its authorities after this renaissance meeting. There 
were no epochal contributions in the individual sense, perhaps, although Mr. Cashmore’s 
address had eloquence and charm and was obviously the work of a man to whom books 
were a passion and his library as “ the altar of his adoration.”” [ would like to set his address 
as a subject for student librarians whom I would ask to identify the quotations in it. 

ARUNDEL EsDAILE 
No doubt you were pleased that Dr. Esdaile was received into the select and small com- 


pany of Honorary Fellows. The seven years of his presidency have been unprecedented, of 


course. Only MacAlister has had before this more than two years (Sir Henry Miers had two, 
I fancy) when in office during the earlier world war. Dr. Esdaile must have attended more 
library functions and delivered more addresses than any man in our record and has been 
rewarded worthily by the doctorate of Liverpool University and now by this. His accepting 
speech was one in a series which have been so good that they deserve to be collected. In his 
now larger leisure, I hope he will himself colleét them as well as give us a collected edition 
of the lovely lyrics with which he has recently adorned the pages of several journals, such as 
lhe Guardian, Country Life and, quite lately with a long philosophical lyric, in the Church 
Quarterly Revien for \pril-June. \REA-IsM REJECTED 

When one recalls the somewhat explosive character of the General Meeting held in 
London, one can only say that we have been as mild as beer drawn an hour ago, if not quite 
as flat. You have got your Library Association Record now and can read the workman-like 
series of speeches which were delivered on the various parts of the Post-War Policy Report. 
In summary that document is now shorn of the somewhat out-of-date suggestion that the 
country should be arranged into library areas focussed on a nucleus or mother town. The 
mother town—the phrase is mine—would possibly not object to being the centre of the library 
organization, but all the smaller places which were to be nucleated into it have their own 
patriotism and nationalism, which they cling to as Luxembourg and Albania do to theirs ; 
and that imponderable is heavier in the scale than any idealistic theory however dazzling or 
even logical to its promulgators. We have to remember that at least seventy-five per cent. 
of the libraries are those of towns with populations of less than 40,000, and thus too small on 
the L.A. theory to support a real library service. They do, however, provide some sort, 
although the variations in them and in the expenditure, book-stock and salaries are remarkable. 
One such town pays its librarian {750 and one {200 for what are apparently similar services. 
Or, are they similar ? They cling tenaciously to their individuality and see in all forms of area- 
ism or regionalism an invasion of their autonomy. If you say they cling to their own little 
personal parish prominence, you waste breath. But this rejection of a theory must not cause 
any excitement. Libraries being only a part of the pattern of local government will conform 


to that pattern when it has been designed. 
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;ITERWORTH 


FORTHCOMING BOOKS: 
THE WAY OF LIFE 


Cc. J. BARKER An examination of the main 
motives of Christian conduct based on a careful 
exposition of the Holy Scripture. 21s. 
EILEEN MARSH. The story of the shepherd 
King of Israel re-told by a modern mother to 
her seven-year-old son Illustrated by Harry 
Coller. 5s. 


THE UNITED NATIONS 
AND THEIR PROBLEMS 


HEBE SPAULL. The aim of this book is to 
give a clear outline os: the nati nal chara ter- 
istics and post-war reconstruction problems of 
each of the co of the United 
Nations. 2s. 6d. 


FORTHCOMING REPRINT: 


THE SIGNIFICANCE OF 
THE CROSS 


F. W. DILLISTONE This was a Religious 
Book Club selection in the U.S.A. 12s. 6d. 


Sales Dept.: 4-12, Halliwick Court Parade, 
Friern Barnet, London, N. 12. 


FOYLES 


vast experience 
and resources are 
available for the 
busy Librarian 
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Public Libraries Dept 


W. & G. FOYLE LTD. 


113-125 Charing Cross Road 
London, W.C.2 


Tel.: Gerrard 5660 (16 lines) 
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GECIL JOHN GRIMES, D.D. 


TOWARDS AN 
@ INDIAN CHURCH 


The Growth of the Church of 
India in Constitution and Life 





WITH A FOREWORD BY 
THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY 


This valuable book by Dr. Grimes, formerly Archdeacon 
of Calcutta, studies the coming together of the two 
streams—government and missionary—in the one Church 
of India and the long drawn-out process by which the 
Constitution was hammered out. The constitutional 
history of the Indian Church, more particularly during 
the past thirty years, is of such relevance to the affairs of 
the Anglican Communion as to merit a place in its records 
of great achievements 15, 4 
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\ VINDICATION 

That was the only negative achievement of the conference in amendments. The positive 
ones were the settlement of the new scheme for examinations without changes which might 
have produced a mire of uncertainty, and the general adoption of the post-war policy plan. 
Thus there was, from a conference which was actually attended by one-sixth of the whole 
membership, a solid endorsement of the work of the Emergency Committee and its off-shoot 
the Planning Committee, and all your and my attacks upon them now go down the drain. 
We are not contrite: the desire for ventilation ‘‘ to know what is going on” is the most 
valuable of British constitutional safe-guards and it must continue to be applied in the Library 
\ssociation as elsewhere. Most criticisms are not the outcome of malice but of the really 
anxious desire for knowledge. One thing we will not stand for is the equally human desire 
of those on top to remain there and to work out our salvation without giving us too much 
chance to show how little or much we appreciate it. The world is full of good folk who know 


better than we do what is expedient for us; these have to be disciplined. That stated, I am 


of opinion that few periods in Library Association history have been as constructive and as 


productive as the seven years just ended. It was a time of making and the absence of the old, 


and usual, obstructive tactics of certain members allowed the work to come to some sort of 


fruition—which has now been approved. 
SuN, SENSE AND SEQUENCI 


That is all I want to say about a meeting which was enhanced by the almost perfect 


rere is always, as at 


| 
} 


veather outside. Whether that reduced the verbiage I can’t say, but t 
Southsea in 1938, a pleasanter air when the physical air is clear and sunny. Then Mr. Cashmore 


rave a friendly and humorous key-attitude to our gathering from the first. From what I have 


known of him, in a long life of detached watching, he would preter that“ no flowers ” be the 


mode of appreciating him but he succeeded as well as any of our earlier men and better than 
most in holding us in the palm of his hand without any sense being felt of coercion. A president 
who can do that makes a conference. That year after year the old Association can provide 


1 ” 


such men is the most pleasant of thoughts. ‘* Whence comes such another ” is answered every 


year by that other. I think it will always be so. 
L’Exvo! 

[ must not enlarge on the social sides of the affair. The old drinking days have evaporated, 
praise be! There were, in every hotel | visited—and a few were occupied by us; most, you 
know, are still in the shackles of the Ministry of Pensions and other Government officers 
parties who gathered round lounge tables and discussed the changes and chances of libraries and 


} 


librarians since we met. Some are older and greyer but it was observed how easily the old 


things were resumed as if seven years had been as many months. One of my joys is to meet 
the ladies of my library colleagues. The home background of men means so much. Those 
[I met reminded me of the remark of an old committeeman to me thirty years ago: ‘“* You 


librarians know how to choose ves!” ; one of the nicest compliments I have heard. Here 





their fathers in order and homes 
And here, too, we look and look with a whimsical sense of rather pathetic expectancy 


for those who like yourself are absent, and for those who will not come again. However, 


we remember that we have families, sons in or just out of the Services, daughters who keep 


1ich may be more to us than our beloved libraries. 


life is so; men come and men go and every conference reminds us that 
Each ave is an age that is dying 
Or one that is coming to birth ; 
And here we face new days, new tasks, and we have new hopes 
Vale ! 
ERATOSTHENES. 


We do not hold ourselves responsible for ¢ binions of the writers of *‘L&TTERS ON Our AFFAIRS.”’- 
L:ditor, THe Liprary WORLD. 


To those interested in timber there is a wealth of technical information available, and 
one is presented with a wide range in the Library Catalogue recently published by the Timber 
Development Association of 75, Cannon Street, London, E.C.4. F 
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Personal News 

Mr. H. Jolliffe, F.L.A., Chief 
Branch Supervisor at the 
Libraries, has been appointed to 
Mr. |. Swift as Chief Librarian at Swindon. 
In 1939 Mr. Jolliffe took charge of the new 
Southfields built at a cost of 


$20, . Last yeat 


and 
City 


succeed 


\ssistant 


Leicester 


Library, 

[ he w 

\ssistant and Branch Supervisor 

He will take up his new 
appointment on May 27. 

Miss G. M. Powe tt, F.L.A., Actine County 
Librarian, West Sussex County Library. to 
be County Librarian, Cambridgeshire County 


as promoted Chief 
, controlling 


a Staff of over 5 


Library. 
Mr. F. G. B. Hutchings 


Mr. R. J. 
Gordon as City Librarian of Leeds on August 


, . 
Will succeed Nl 


1st, 19406. 
Miss |. A. Williams, assistant in the cataloguing 
and accessions department of the Reference 
has 
the 


Library, Liverpool Public Libraries, 
been appointed a senior a 


Gloucester Public Librarie 


sistant at 


Topicalities 
Edited by E. R. 
The Polytechnic 


McCo.vin 


\ll interested in professional education are 
glad that the UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 
SCHOOL OF LIBRARIANSHIP is. now 
opened again under the able directorship of 
Dr. Irwin. A summet 
Students, ex-Service librarians 
being held fron 
being opened by the President of the Library 
nine 


vacation course for old 


others 1S 


and 


th—12th July. This is 


oo 


\ssociation and will consist of a lectures 


title of ‘‘ Studies in Modern 
\SLIB are also 
‘ +], 


ith the Library 


under the general 


Librarianship.” running a 
summer course jointly w 


\ssociation, at Chaucer House, during the 


week commencing the 12th August. Foremost 
among the publications to hand this month 
is a booklet trom the BRISTOL Public 
Libraries on ‘‘ Choice of a Career.” In it 
besides details of books on specific careers 


references are given to periodical articles. A 
most useful list up to 
of Bristol. In the Library 
LEICESTER some details are given of the 
British Objective: reports on 


German These sh 
: 


the usual high standards 


Intelligence 
j 


industri uld be in all 
Che usual list of new books 
ROCHESTER we have 
n ‘* Nursing ” 


Home.” The 


technical libraries. 
is also given. From 
received brief reading 


and ‘The Englishman’s 


1 
Lists ( 


Bulletin of 





WORLD 


7 


wanted bv 
Unlimited 


Bookshop) andor Library 


\dvertiser Must be old est 
capital vailable { first-class Business. | 
30x 81, The Library World, 51, Great Russell |} 


Street, W.C.1 

GATESHEAD Public Libraries have produced 
a most useful list of Government publications 
and year books. The Library Record gives a 
vO id list of additions. HALIFAX Readers’ 
Guide is as usual a handy list. The monthly 
issues show a continued increase in the use 
of the libraries. The leading article in the May 
issue of the SWINTON AND PENDLE- 
BURY Public Libraries’ bulletin deals with 
the troubled state of literature to-day. As usual 
the list of fiction is usefully subdivided. In 
connection with the local branch of the 
National Book League, BRIGHTON had a 
recital of poems by John Pudney. SWINDON 
Public Library was closed for a short time 
recently when the Paul Rotha Films of Faét 
Unit took shots in the Library for use in a 
screen magazine “ Britain Can Make It,” 
being made for the Central Office of Informa- 
tion. Sequences filmed in the main library 
depicted the work of the Art Discussion Group 
Play-reading Group, whilst. in the 
Junior Library shots were taken of a gramo- 
phone recital, the story of the willow pattern 
plate being read to the children by the junior 
librarian, and the Debating Seétion. An ex- 
hibition of works by members of the Society 
of Sussex Painters will be held at WORTHING. 
\rt Gallery from June 6th (private view) to 
July 3rd. Hours, 1o—6, 


Library Reports 
By Hersert C, SAWTELLE 
(Bermondsey Public Libraries) 
BERMONDSEY Pusiic LiprRARIES.—Summary 
Report for year ending 31S8t March, 1945, 
with a resumé of the past ten years. Chief 
Librarian and Curator, james D, Stewart, 
M.B.E., F.L.A. Population (approx.), 42,000. 
Total issues, 379,540. 


and the 


Total stock, 86,021. 
Branches, 3. 
I suffered considerably through enemy 


Libraric 
t var, one branch library being com 
tely destroyed and all the others damaged more or 
¢ CVE I as possible to maintain an un 
int rupted sc ce throug! it, and this Report shows 
nN n d Ork accomplished Ivacuation 
caders a iy to Safer arcas, W hile de Stroved 
i thers to leave the Borough. ‘Thus 
Report was published the population 
{1 deal less than half the total of ten years ago. 
In these circumstances the aggregate book circulation 











tor c year just ed is comparable with any of its 
predecessors H ce readit SSuc vere low tha 
for th ast three years, but are well above the figure 
! 1925 19326 and the ensuing two ears It was cor 

lered desirable to oper part-time bran libra in 
in out of the way ‘distriét during the bad days of 1942, 
und th small auxiliary has grown in popularity and 
isetulness cacl car sim Practically all of the objects 
in the Museum were lost when the Rotherhithe Librar 
vas destr ed in Marct 1945 \ temporar library 

ct The Staft lost two of it sunycr cmb 

led acti while three of the old embers. have 
4 tl l ] im an) ia ’ 


Book Seleétion Guide 
A Descriptive List of Books 
of Interest to Librarians 
GENERAL 


\LEXANDER ( Matthias) Construétive Conscious 
Control of the 


7s. 6d. net. 


Individual. Chaterson. 


ade an exhauStive Study of the 


in the fields 
and the arts The 
In this 


Mr \lexander ha 
nature and working of the human organisn 
* education, medicine, psvcholog 

vot of the pudding is, it is said, in the cating 


case the proof of the work is that cight editions of it 


have been called for since Oétober, 1923 Mankind 
day Stands at bay,”’ writes the autho * His schemes 
Mave not W irked out well Then c proceeds to mn 


truct and develop theories which should prove helpful 


the individual and through the individual to the 
asses for a higher and better understanding ot 
< scious control and the gaining of a sound psych« 


hvysical equilibriun 


Anson (Peter F.) A Roving Recluse: More 


Memotrs. Illus. Cork, Mercier Press. 
ros. 6d. net. 
My book, writes the aut largely made up 
of ec csiastical men rics, interspe sed with re« lections 
f neon! * all classes of lite who have influenced or 
helped to shape my career This is a candid way ot 
describ nar autobiographies \nson was torn 
hetween tw yreat loves ilo c of the monaster and 
1 love of the sea Che ocean of lite was both 
literally and = figurativel his backgro ind, but im his 
book he has dwelt more fully on the mvyStical side of 
things and his picture of a roving artist-writer through 


itz . da and iroy Ss DO i « t Satis! ny 
Britain, Canada and Europe is bot! 1 and satisfying, 


Beaton (Cecil), QuENNELI 


posure. Illus. Batsford. 215s. ner. 


\n mprt d enlarged ind extra-illuStrated 

a d lito ta | yhotograpt which has 

cl arned t pop irl | ts prescr tor it 

deserves a_ larg: nead # praise for excellence of 
ifer il nea { t luSstrat " and tund of cnt rtalr 

ent Revised since the first edition was issued in 
{ t conta h new aterial and more tt 

t cw " rmducti t photovraphs The 


commentary’ and captions aré by Peter Quennell 
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Burton (J. H.) How to Study for Profit. 
Vawser & Wiles. §s. net. 

There must be many people in the 

sailing through the shifting seas of indecision, mentally 


vorld to-day 
restive and seeking peace in Study. Study that not onl 
should provide mental satisfaction but which could in 
addition be of material benetit. ‘‘ How to Study for 
Profit ’’ is a guide to this end 


Dana (R. H.) Two Years Before the Mast. 
Hutchinson. 


This is a great book of sea lite whict 


12s. 6d. net. 
as weathered 
many a Storm in the vast swamp ot a hundred years of 


literature. Written i 84 
turned backward with a sweep which takes the reader 


t reads as though time had 


into the old life of the sailor, his day-to-day Struggles, 


fears, friendships and enmities. The Story teaches the 
spirit of adventure, courage and initiative in the raw, 
unhampered by the machine-made spirit of to-day 
It is both breezy and refreshing Ihe royalties are to 


be devoted to the Nav 
Exuis (R. |.) He Walks Alone. 


\llen. 12s. 6d. net. 


League's sea cadet corps appeal. 


W. H. 


Illus. 


Phe story of Capt. Cunningham-Reid, the Ind 
pendent Tory M.P. for Marylebone up to 1945. His 
public and private life formed wonderful copy for the 
society and political j for in cars rhe 





book ts quit in * being largely a com 
pilatio he first part of the second paragraph on p. 95 
appears to have been lifted from some anti C.-R. pub 


lication without editing 
Hawkes (Arthur John), F.S.A. Sir Roger 
Bradshaigh of Haigh, Knight & Baronet. 
Illus. and folding Lancashire & 
Cheshire Antiquarian Society. 


plan. 


\n interesting account ot a nportant figure in 
Lancashire life in the 17th centur Omitted from the 
Dict. Nat. Biog., it has been left for Mr. Hawkes to do 
an excellent job of biowrap » cral portraits and 
facsimiles add to the value of the wor 


Hopson (G. D.) Some thoughts on the Organ- 
ization of Art After the War. Illus. Batsford. 
5s. od. net. 


Can Art be organized? Mr. Hobson, so well 
known as a Director ot Messrs. Sotheb says it can 
ind should and goes tar to prove his contention in the 
s t ttt pauc ne ce tes to $ ibject Section \ 
which deals with the future of the English Fine Art 
Irade is enlightenin r. Mr. Hob desires to keep 
Masterpieces in all forms of art and rare books in the 
count Surely a worthy object. Yet he ts the first to 


admit that fashions change and that s impossible to 
anticipate the decisi f posterit On one thing he ts 

is well as wis On ever round,’ c writes, 
* State control of the art trade is undesirable.”” A use 
ful appendix to Section Ll The Future of London 
Square Gardens rive 1 t of flowering trees and 
plants which will \ t irea 





Lee (Charles | Passenger Class Distinctions. 


Illus. The Railway Gazette. 6s. net. 
\nother ot Mr. Le« 


| } ' 
luable contributions to 


Railway Histor For the first time we have here a 
record of the changes in the classification of railway 
YASS racco xdatio l tin Story and 
is made more interestin py scric of illustrations 
ttl 1 cla carriages ot i yt c ca railways. 











ed 


ot 


ler 


rd. 


jon 
und 





Lirrte (Dr. George A.) Brendan The Navig- 
tor. Illus. Gill. ros. 6d. net. 


Stories of travel hold an endless fascination whether 
from the 
deck of a swiftly sailing vessel, and here is a Story of 


trom the safe interior of a cosy ro« m, OF 


travel this time with an Irish sailor born in the year 
4.D.,484. Illustrations add to the interest in the voyage, 
whilst poetic text inspires the reader onward. Brendan 
the Navigator is ready to sail, and who can -resist the 
appeal of sailing with him in thought ? 


LynHAM (Deryck) Tales from the Ballet. 


Illus. Sylvan Press. 6s. 6d. net. 

lo those as yet untamiliar with the Stories trom the 
enchanted world of the ballet, ‘‘ Tales from the Ballet ”’ 
charmingly retold by Deryck Lynham, will have an 
instant appeal. Here he retells the Story of the exquisite 
‘Swan Lake” ballet, and the macabre and famous 
* Petrouchka.”’ The illustrations are, in sympathy with 
their subjects, both colourtul and wistful Chis book 
is a charming addition to the seétion on dancing in any 
library. 


Green Belt Cities. The British 
Illus. Faber. 12s. 6d. net. 


Ossorn (F. J. 
Contribution. 

\ book written the hope of making our con 
rested cities in Great Britain fit for happy and healthy 
people. Towns built in safeguarded green belts are the 
ideal, centring, as they should, a normal industrial 
eflicienc he author had a hand in building Letch 
worth and Welwyn and though he is prepared for 
ared for new and_ superior 


criticism, he is also | 
ould avoid the mistakes and 





t | } ol 
own-planning, which s 
inequalities of the earlier attempts to achieve the desired 
object. Chapter VII which deals with A National Policy 
ot Dispersal, is especially worth Studying, and the 
whole forms an excellent discussion on the possibility 
of solving one of the outstanding problems of the 


present time. 


McFarLaAn (Donald M.) Calabar. Nelson. 
Illus. 6s. net. 

small band of Missionaries in 
Calabar, West Africa, and relates their daily Struggles 


vith the strange customs and superstitions of its natives 


This is the Story of a 


The book is well illustrated and the text more 
interesting than many another of its class 
Mises (Ludwig Von) Bureaucracy. Hodge. 


8s. 6d. net. 


rhere are in all reform movements from Liberalism 


to Communisn 


people who talk the most arrant 


onsense about the development of the future State 


rhe author of this work has made a colleétion of these 
utterances, puts them down as important documents 
ot the party concerned and proceeds to demolish them 
with all the force at his disposal. It is hardly worth 


while even as propaganda of the counter-revolution. 


Morrice (H. A. 
of an Engineer. 


The Chasm: The Protest 
\lliance Press. 7s. 6d. net. 


\t first sight this appears to be a modest publica 


tion, but it opens up such a wide field of speculation 


and interest that readers should come to it prepared to 
tind a large subject imprisoned in small compass. 
Che author is a civil engineer and his contention is that 
} 


INnicss intelligent co-operation ts brouvht to bear upon 


theorists and technicians the tuture of his protession 1s 


likely to suffer in a great, indeed, an unwarrantable 
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degree. It is not every reader who will approve his 
advanced views, but all will agree that he has provided 
much food for serious thought. 


Perrie (Maria) Art and Regeneration. Illus. 
Elek. 12s. 6d. net. 

Mrs. Petrie has made a definite attempt to eStablish 
the faét that art and therapy are closely conneéted and 
that the spiritual sickness of the day needs a drastic 
remedy which may be obtained through the practice 
of.creative art. Being an artist herself and a teacher of 
art, she begins at the beginning, namely the training of 
children in visual art. Many of the illustrations, of 
which several are in colour, are reproduced from original 
youngsters between the ages of three and 
fourteen. Seétions deal with the art education of those 
affiéted with physical disease. A Foreword by Mr. 
Herbert Read testifies to the exceptional value of Mrs. 
\ bibliography is provided. 


designs of 


Petrie’s researches. 


Purcett (Viétor) Malaya: Outline of a 
Colony. Illus. Nelson. 6s. net. 


Dr. Purcell presents us with a synopsis of a‘ living ‘ 
Malaya, 
in which one is alternately inspired and revolted. He 
supplies many illustrations of economical and historical 
fact, whilst yet endeavouring to convey something of 
the spirit of Malaya—something of its poetry and 
colout Che book is illustrated with several photo- 
y.raphs and woodcuts and should prove of considerable 


revealing a country of continuous surprises 


interest to many readers. 


Rouru (H. V.) English Literature and Ideas 
in the Twentieth Century. Methuen. 
11s. 6d. net. 

I'he 20th century may be regarded as a period of 
restlessness, unease, deStruction and development. 
Small wonder then that the literature of its most gifted 
writers is unclassifiable. Mr. Routh’s book discusses 
the question as to whether our literature is on the 
downward trend, using in illustration our most famous 
writers, including Rudyard Kipling, Bernard Shaw, 
Walter de la Mare, G. K. CheSterton, Lascelles 
\bercrombie, Rupert Brooke and many others. He has 
provided a subject for much valuable study and _ his 
work should find its place on every modern bookshelf. 


SLATER (Montagu) Peter Grimes and Other 
Poems. The Bodley Head. 7s. 6d. net. 

Most of the compositions compiled in this book 
are dramatic, and have been performed upon the Stage. 
The Opera ‘ Peter Grimes’ ts perhaps the best known 
of these. It was performed at Sadlers Wells in June, 
1945, with music by Benjamin Britten. The Seven 
\ges of Man and Old Spain were performed at the 
Mercury Theatre as puppet plays by the Binyon puppets, 
with music also by Benjamin Britten. Mr. Slater’s most 
recent work, ‘ The Figure of Nobody,’ is included for 
the first time. 


— . > 
SLEDZINSKI (Waclaw) Governor Frank’s Dark 
Harvest. Montgomery. 12s. 6d. net. 

here is perhaps, no story in the world so ineffably 
sad as that of the Poles, whose country has been, from 
its very birth, fraught with ever recurrent and weary 
Struggles for existence : against enemies both ruthless 
and persistent. A study of the history of Poland reveals 
repeatedly the indomitable courage and fortitude of het 
people, and here we read once again of her sutlerings 








whilst under the domination of Hans Frank, eminent 
representative of German ‘ culture who became 
Governor General of Poland 


This Story, which is not 
is related through the letters of Waclaw 


a prett one, 
inderground paper in 


Sledzinski, the editor of an 


Warsaw 


Srapves (Percival) Birds in a Sanctuary. Illus. 


Warne. 12s. 6d. net. 
\t the hour when our newspapers are devoting 
ick pace to the 


Nortolk Marshes as a home and reSsting-place for rarc 


question of protectin famous 





vild birds, Mr. Staples’ work comes as a topical and 
timely publicatior The first chapter deals with the 
wecessit t Sucl unétuaries and the succeeding chap 


and =the 


conditions which must pec provided for maintaininy 


ters with the best method of providing then 


then The habits of thirty-six of the commoner Britist 
birds are dealt with towards the end of the work, and 
the whole is illustrated with thirty-one illustrations fron 
actual photographs taken by Mr. Staples. A book which 


vill not only be the delight of all bird love rs, but which 


ll do good and needtul work in proteéting and in 
creasing ever varict Known to us of the feathered 
pecies indigenous to the count: 


(Lz.Col. R. B. 
Illus. 


Williams) The 


Melrose. 12s. 6d. 


THOMPSON 
Palestine Problem. 
net. 

The problem ot Palestine is one of the most 


awkward in the future settlement of the Middle East. 





\rabs and Jews both have a Strong claim to the land 
and those who predominate will probably make then 
selves extremely objectionable to the others and ma 
dra into their quarrels mat otner people s who have 
ck re to teritere 

Ihe historical and political basis of the present 
sit vith all tl portant doc ts conneéted 
therewith will be found in this volume whict there 
I ca ve weful textbook tor the Student 


Tinne (E. D.) The Lure of the Lakeland. Illus. 
Frederick Warne. 7s. 6d. net. 





Here is a charming holiday book, well printed, 
lelightfully provided with coloured piétures in soft 
aste!l shades and furt ed with an end paper map 
vi r his route trom beauty spot 

reference to war, no 
crar Llucs mi Lt quik 
“ it c and eace tor which ever rm rel 
lor 
FICTION 
_ , ' 
Borrome (Phillis) The Lifeline. Faber. 
gs. 6d. net. 

\ Stror el which wil ake the reader think. 
Here we have ind W n ht side by side 
f freedom with love and trus their heart Fron 

s thought comes the title—the lifeline that is 
estructibk Mark Chalmers es through fires ot 
a tion ¢ his cause and come ut triurmpha itt 
1 trial Ihe ba ad i Naz ccupicd 
Yick (Isabel) Wild Orchard. Harrap. 9s. net 
D1 | ) 
It takes a bra heart to enture into a strana 





land, to adapt itselt t Stranyve custon ind to mec 
trange people,-especially when they are jealous and 
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prejudiced. This is the Story of Jan Halifax and his 
lovely wife, Harriet, who left her vicarage family to 
accompany her husband to Van Diemens Land. Here 
her troubles become manifest and only after a continual 
Struggle to overcome the prejudice and jealousy of her 


husband’s sisters, does she tind content. 
Ga.ttoway (Ann) Riviera Interlude. Jenkins, 
8s. 6d. net. 

I'he scene is laid in a sun-warmed, flower-bedecked 
spot on the shores of the Mediterranean, aptly called 
the Villa Mimosa. Here Marty Flowerdown holds 
sway over her boy friends. Into this idyllic spot comes 
David Ward-Wallace in search of recovery atter an 
illne ss and in the pe aceful recuperative atmosphere he 
wins much more than physical health 


Leskov (N. S.) The Enchanted Pilgrim- 


Hutchinson. tos. net. 
Here we have another book of Russian short 
Stories written this time by Leskov, one of the least 


Russian writers in this country since, until 


little of his wor! 


known 


recently, ver had been translated into 


Englist 

JoYC! (H. S$.) | 
Illus. Art & Educ. Publishers Ltd. 
net. 


Was Born in the Country. 
8s. 6d. 


Reminiscence, and ‘ |’ Stories are apt to be rather 
dull, except of course to the author, but this particular 
l of the country, 


one is Stimulated by a real knowledge 





and countr 


will gain much satisfa¢tior 


lovers, or those uninitiated in country life, 
from this charmingly 
illustrated book 
Yates (Dornford) Red in the Morning. Ward- 
Lock. 9s. 6d. net. 
We have long been charmed | Mr. Dorntord 
ites’ quiet and individualistic method of telling a 
tory. but when he bursts out into a thriller about felons 
ind torture, crime a rd irde ve tecl i little sated 
vith these things and are inclined to wish that he would 
return to his earlier methods and tell us more about 
Berry and Co \t the same time, as we express these 


wterodox views. we are aware that his larve circle of 


readers may preter 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 


THI \MERICAN SERB, March-April, 1946.— 
BULLETIN Ol JOHN RYLANDS LIBRARY, 
MANCHESTER, Vol. 29, February, 1946 THE 
FREE TRADI May-lune, 1946, also THE FISCAL 
POLICY OF EUROPI IODINE FACTS 271-380 
vith Index THE LIBRARIAN, Vol. XXXV, No. 8, 
\pril, 1946 rH LIBRARIAN \ND BOOK 
WORLD, Vol. XXXV, No. 9, Ma 1946 HI 
LIBRARY ASSOCIATION RECORD, Vol 48, No. 4, 
\pril, 1946, also ANNUAL REPORT ot the Asso 


x 
[ 


ciation, 318t December, 1945 rHE LIBRARY OF 
CONGRESS, Information and Publications Nos. 324, 
332, 333, 3 37, 339 and 340, also QUARTERLY 


February, 194 also TRUSI 
FUND BOARD.—THE LIBRARY JOURNAL, Vol 
71, April 1$t, 1946; Vol. 71, April 15th, 1946.—MORI 
BOOKS, Bulletin of the Boston Public Library for 
\pril, 1946, also tor May, 1946 WILSON LIBRARY 
BULLETIN \pril, ro46, Section 1, May, 
Section Ul, also READERS’ CHOICE Ol 
BOOKS. 


JOURNAL, Vol. 3 


194, 
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SUBJECT INDEX OF BOOKS 


PUBLISHED UP TO AND INCLUDING 1880. A—Z 
BY R. A. PEDDIE 


(AUTHOR OF ‘* PLACE NAMES IN IMPRINTS,” “* RAILWAY LITERATURE, 15§6-1830”" 
‘ FIFTEENTH CENTURY BOOKS,” ‘‘ NATIONAL BIBLIOGRAPHIES,” ETC., ETC.). 


FOURTH SERIES IN PREPARATION 
A STRICTLY LIMITED EDITION 

The books published prior to 1881 upon any particular subjeét are difficult to find, 
unless some bibliographer has made the subject his special study. After 1880, 
research is made comparatively easy by the Subject Index originated by Mr. G. K. 
Fortescue, which, extending from 1881 to the present time, registers under their 
appropriate headings the works acquired by the Library of the British Museum, 
these forming a considerable proportion of the world’s literature. 

The * Subject Index of Books up to and including 1880,” has been compiled on 
similar lines to the British Museum Subject Index, deals with selected books prior 
to and including 1880, and contains about 200,000 titles arranged under some 
10,000 subject headings. No classified sections are used, the only sub-division being 
the names of countries or towns, under the subjects which are large enough to 
require this. 

Royal Octavo. Cloth. Pp. xvi. 860. 
FourtH SERIES AT {12 12s. od. NET PER COPY, 


\ few sets of Series I, [and IIT can still be supplied at £31 10s. od. net the set. 
Postave will be extra. 


Prospectus with Specimen Page on Application. 





GRAFTON & CQ. 


(FRANK HAMEL) 
Coptic House, 51 Great Russell Street, London, W.C. 1 


Telephone : HOLborn 6050 
Cable Address : Copticity, London Inland Telegrams : Copticity, Westcent, London 
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FOR LIBRARIANS AND BIBLIOGRAPHERS 


WITH ILLUSTR ATIONS FOLDING TABLES, AND BIBLIOGRAPHY. 
Second Edition—Revised. 
By W. C. BERWICK SAYERS, F.L.A. (Chief Librarian, Croydon). 
Demy 8vo. Cloth, pp. 368, folding tables. 35s. net. 


Scope of the Work. 
In the years that have elapsed since the first edition of this most important book appeared, much 
new critical and systematic work has been done upon the subject of classification. There has been 
a continuous demand for the new edition which Mr. Berwick Sayers has now completed. He has 
revised it completely but has still retained the features which made it so great an influence upon 
all subsequent workers. 

The attitude of the new edition is to be explanatory rather than critical; to show what 
classification is and does in the work of the librarian. The canons on which the earlier edition was 
based have been remodelled and compared with those of all recognized authorities. The objections 
to classification as order, as a bibliographical instrument and its proven or alleged shortcomings 
are explained and considered. The expository accounts of schemes have all been drastically 
revised in association with new editions of them. Special chapters on the Bliss system (written by 
Lawrence A. Burgess) and the Library of Congress system (by Arthur J. Hawkes) are probably 
the most complete to appear. There is a completely revised bibliography. 

Altogether in this edition new values have been given to a work which Dr. William Warner 
Bishop has called “ a classic.” 


Contents CHAPTER 
Preface XVI. The Library of Congress Classifi- 
List of Illustrations, Forms, etc. cation 
XVII. The Subject Classification of James 
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Appreciations of the Earlier Editions. 
“ An excellent volume for its purpose. The work will long remain a standard.” 
Library Association Record. 


“ The best English book on Cataloguing since the 1913 Quinn. 7 
An invaluable book.’’— Library Assistant. 


“A worth while contribution to the literature of cataloguing.’’—Library Journal. 


CATALOGUING: 


A TEXTBOOK FOR USE IN LIBRARIES 











By Henry A. SHarp, F.L.A. (Deputy Librarian of the Croydon Public Libraries). Author of 
“The Approach to Librarianship,”” ‘‘ Libraries and Librarianship in America.” With an 
Introduction by L. Stanley Jast, M.A., F.L.A 


Z Third Edition, Revised. 
Demy 8vo. Cloth. Pp. xiv+400. 12 Plates and Illus. 25s. net. 

While this third edition remains substantially similar to the very extensively revised second 
edition, largely because the position of cataloguing in most libraries has been static during the 
war years, the opportunity has been taken of bringing it up to date in such places as seemed 
necessary, and in generally improving the style, removing redundancies, etc. 

In particular, a completely new chapter has been included dealing with the revised and 
enlarged A.L. A. Catalog Rules, which will assume great importance to both the practising 
cataloguer and the student in post-war years. 

It also includes the very useful article by Dr. A. J. Walford on Cataloguing for Examination 
Purposes, originally published in The Library Assistant. 

By common consent the book remains the standard British work on its subject. 


CHAPTERS, 





1. General Principles. | 14. Methods of Displaying Catalogues. 
2. Modern Practice. 15. Guides to the Public in the Use of Catalogues, 
3. Various Forms of Catalogues and their 16. Catalogue Indexes, 
Purposes. 17. Preparation for the Press, Styles of Printing 
i. Rules for the Main Entry : the Title, Imprint, | and Proof-Reading. 
Collation, ete. 18. The Cataloguing Examinations. 
5. Rules for the Main Entry : Personal Authors. 19. Examples of Practical Cataloguing. 
6 a Main Entry: Corporate 20. Special Cataloguing. 
7. Rules for the Main Entry: Title and Mis- 21. County Library Catalogues and Cataloguing. 
cellaneous Entries. 22. Co-operative and Centralized Cataloguing. 
8. Subject Entries for a Dictionary Catalogue. 23. Comparative Study of Cataloguing Codes. 
9. Title, Form and Analytical Entries. | 24. Comparative Study of Cataloguing Codes : 
10. Annotation in Catalogues. Corporate Authorship. 
11. The Arrangement of Catalogues 25. The History of Catalogues and Cataloguing. 
12. Selective Cataloguing. 26. Classification and Cataloguing. 
13. Compilation of Class Lists, Guides to Reading, 27, A.L.A. Catalog Rules, 
Bulletins. 28. Cataloguing Personnel and Organization. 








Appendix I.—Cataloguing for Examination Purposes, by Dr. A. J. Walford. 
Appendix I. Definitions of Terms. 
With suggested further readings and questions throughout. 
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MEDICAL BIBLIOGRAPHY 


A CHECK-LIST OF HISTORICAL TEXTS 


Originally compiled by the late FIELDING H. GARRISON, M.D., 
and now revised with many additions and annotations by 
LESLIE T. MORTON, Librarian, St. Thomas’s Hospital Medical 
School. Demy Octavo. Cloth. pp. viii, 472. Price, {2 10s. 0d. net. 


Scope of the Work 
THE idea of a catalogue of texts illustrating the History of the Medical 
Sciences emanated originally from Sir William Osler who, besides being 
one of the greatest physicians of recent times, was an expert medical 
bibliographer. The late Fielding H. Garrison compiled such a list, which 
appeared for the first time in 1911. The list was, to quote Garrison’s own 
words, used by him “ as a convenient scaffolding for a book on the history 
of medicine.” All who are familiar with his classical Introduction to the 
History of Medicine which subsequently arose from this scaffolding will 
realise the value of the material in the list. In 1933 Garrison republished 
the list, adding new material which had accumulated in the interim. This 
list is now out-of-print and practically unobtainable. It had no indexes 
and was classified under broad headings. In the present work more minute 
classification has been adopted and necessary references have been added. 

The significance of many books and papers important for the proper 
study of the history of medicine is not apparent from their titles alone. In 
the present revision by L. T. Morton each entry has been annotated and 
new material has been added where necessary. Ample Author and Subject 
Indexes have also been provided. The present work, comprising some five 
thousand entries, is therefore an extensive bibliography, which traces in 
miniature, as it were, the development of the whole field of Medical 
Science from the earliest times to the present day. 

This bibliography should prove of especial value to the student of 
Medical History and will be essential to librarians and collectors in 
building up their collections of the medical classics. 

SPECIMEN ENTRIES 

ASCLEPIADES of Bithynia. [124-45 B« Fragmenta Digessit et curavit 
C. G. Gumpert. Vinariae, 1794 18 

After the destruction of Corinth, Greek medicine migrated to Rome. There, before the advent of 
Asclepiades, the Greek physicians were despised and distrusted. A»sclepiades may be said to have established 
Greek medicine in Rome on a respectable footing. Gurapert has preserved what is left of his writings in the 
above Greek edition. A list of the known writings of Asclepiades is given by M. Wellman in Pauly-Wissowa's 
Real- Encyclopddie, 1896, iv, 1632. 

ARETAEUS the Cappadocian. [a.v. 81-138 ?] Td-Xwdouéva. The extant 
works of Aretaeus the Cappadocian. Edited and translated by Francis Apams. 
London, New Sydenham Society, 1856 21 

Aretaeus left many fine descriptions of disease ; in fact Garrison ranks him only second to Hippocrates 


in this respect. He was a follower of the *‘ Pneumatic School.” His works were first printed in 1554; the 
valuable edition by Adams includes the Greek text with an Eaglish translation 

ANTYLLUS. [//. a.v. 250.) Antylli veteris chirurgi quae apud Oribasium 
libro xliv, xlv et 1 leguntur fragmenta. Dissertatio publice defendet 
F.C. F. Wotz. Jenae, typ. Sokreibert [1842]. 

One of the most daring and accomplished of surgeons, Antyllus is particularly remembered for his 
work on the surgery of aneurysm. He was first to recognise two forms of aneurysm—one caused by dilata- 
tion and the other following wounding of an artery. Much of his writing is available to us only through 
the industry of Oribasius, who included it in his compilations 
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AN INTRODUCTION TO 
LIBRARY CLASSIFICATION 


Theoretical, Historical and Practical. With Readings, Exercises and Examina- 
tion Papers. By W.C. Berwick Sayers (Chief Librarian of the Croydon Public 


Libraries) \uthor of “ Manual of Classification,’ etc. ; Editor of Brown's 
“ Manual of Library Economy.” SixtH Epition., Cloth. Crown 8vo. Pp. 
xxii, 294. 12s. 6d. net 


The new edition of this standard work, which has been revised to keep it abreast of modern 
conditions, sets out in the first part the purpose and uses of classification, expounds very simply 
the principles from classical logic according to which schemes can be made, and expounds the parts 
of a library classification. The second part gives the history of the various schemes that have 
been proposed, in accordance with the author's view that the best approach to modern schemes 
is through a knowledge of the circumstances in which they were developed. The third part deals 
with practice, the application of a scheme, the rules of classifying, and such vital matters as the 
classified catalogue, book-display, etc. The fourth part is a series of gradual exercises, meant 
to be used with the book throughout, forming a course in practical classification based upon 
the Dewey classification 


MODERN PUBLIC LIBRARIES: 
THEIR PLANNING AND DESIGN 


By E. H. Asupurner, B.Arch., F.R.1I.B.A., A.L.Struct.E. Demy 8vo. _ IIlus. 

Cloth. Pp. 192. 16 Plates and 12 folding Plans. Price £1 1s. Od. net 
Fhe work particularly directs attention to the design and equipment of modern English municipal 
examples. Modern libraries are described and illustrated and such criticisms are offered as seem 
likely to be of assistance to future designers. The book covers a field which has been largely 
neglected for many years and, at a time which may well prove to be the lull preceding a period 
of intense building activity, the information it gives cannot fail to prove of essential value to 
architects and librarians alike 


PHILOSOPHY OF CLASSIFICATION 


By A. BroapFIELp, M.A. (City Reference. Library, Leicester). Cloth. Demy 
S8vo. Pp. vi. 112. 12s. 6d. net 


The logic of classification tends, perhaps, to become stereotyped and unduly circumscribed in 
theoretical librarianship. The present work aims to do more justice to the subtleties of the subject, 
and to indicate a few of its wider bearings. Current views are critically estimated, in the spirit 
of controversy which is essential to the continued existence of any serious study. To those students 
who not only desire to practise classification successfully, but feel impelled (or are required) to 
go somewhat more searchingly into classification as a mental instrument, this book suggests 
where some of the problems lie, and what principles will help to clarify thought about them 
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BONNY (H. V. A.) F.L.A. 

\ MANUAL OF PRACTICAL Book SELEC- 
rION FOR Pusiic Liprartes. With an 
Introduction by H. Groom. Demy 8vo. 
Cloth. pp. x; 194. 1939 ros. 6d. net 


BRISCOE (W. A.) 

LIBRARY PLANNING. Demy 8vo. 
[llus. pp. 142. 1927 8s. 
BROMLEY (H. A.) and SHORE (J.) 
ARTICLES OF STATIONERY AND ALLIED 
MATERIALS. Their Chemistry and Tech- 
nical Examination. Demy 8vo. Cloth. 
Illus. pp. x; 126. 1939 1os. 6d. net 


BROWN (G. E.) 

INDEXING : A Handbook of Instruction. 
With a Preface by E. Wyndham Hulme. 
Cr. 8vo. Cloth. pp. 38. 1921 7s. 6d. net 


BROWN (J. D.) 

MANUAL OF Lrprary Economy. Sixth 
Edition by W. C. Berwick SAYERs. 
Demy 8vo. Cloth. Tlus. 358. od. net 
Susyecr CLASSIFICATION. With Tables, 
Indexes, etc., for the Subdivision of Sub- 
jects. Third Edition revised and enlarged 
by |. D. Srewarr, with the collaboration 
Royal 8vo. 


Cloth. 
6d. net 


of many users of the scheme. 
Cloth. pp. 566. 1939 30s. od, net. 


BUSHNELL (G. H.) _ F.R.Hist.S., 
M.R.A.S.,; F.L.A., Librarian, University 
of St. Andrew's, Fife 
From Papyrus to Print: A Biblio- 
graphical Miscellany. Demy 8vo. Cloth 
15s. od. net 
UNriversiry LIBRARIANSHIP. Crown 8vo. 
Cloth. pp. 220. 6d. net 
CANNONS (H. G. T.) 
CLASSIFIED GUIDE TO 1,700 ANNUALS, 
DrrRECTORIES AND YEAR Books. Crown 
8vo. Cloth. pp. 196. 1923 $s. od. net 
CARNELL (E. J.) F.L.A. 
County Lrprarres: Retrospect and 
Forecast. With an Introduction by 
J. D. Cowley. Demy 8vo. Cloth. pp. 


1930 7s. 


260. 1938 ros. 6d. net 
LipraArRyY ADMINISTRATION. Demy 8vo. 
Cloth 12. 6d. net 


CHRISTOPHER (H. G. T.) A.L.A. 

PALHOGRAPHY. AND ARCHIVES: \ 
Manual for the Librarian, Archivist and 
Student. With an Introduction by J. D. 
Stewart. Demy 8vo. Cloth. pp. xvi; 
216. 1938 10s. 6d. net 


CLARKE (A. L.) 

MANUAL OF PRACTICAL INDEXING, in- 
cluding Arrangement of Subject Cata- 
logues: Second Edition, revised. Crown 
8vo. Cloth. pp. 276. 1933 7s. 6d. net 
COPINGER (H. B.) 
THe Evzevier Press: 
the Productions of the Elzevier Presses 
at Leyden, Amsterdam, The Hague and 
Utrecht, with References to William 
Berghman, Rahir, and other Biblio- 
graphers. Royal 8vo. Cloth. pp. 142. 
1927 21s. od. net 


CORBETT (E. V.) F.L.A. 

Tue IciusrrRaTIons COLLECTION: Its 
Formation, Classification and Exploita- 
tion. Demy 8vo. Cloth. pp. 160. 8 
plates 10s. 6d. net 


COWLEY (J. D.) M.A., F.L.A. 
BIBLIOGRAPHICAL “DESCRIPTION AND 
CATALOGUING. Demy 8vo. Cloth. Illus. 
pp. X; 256. 1939 12s. 6d. net 
Tue Usk oF REFERENCE MATERIAL. An 
Introductory Manual for Librarianship 
Students and Assistants. 
Cloth. pp. 158. 1937 
DAVIES (H. W.) 
DevVICES OF THE EARLY PRINTERS : Their 
History and Development. Demy 8vo. 
Cloth. Illus. pp. xii; 708. 1935 308. od. net 


ESDAILE (ARUNDELL) M.A., F.L.A. 
Auro.tycus’ Pack and other Light 
Wares: being Essays, Addresses and 
Verses. Demy 8vo. Cloth. pp. viii ; 232. 
Portrait frontis. 12s. 6d. net 
Wortp’s Great Lisraries. 
Vol. [. NartonAL LIBRARIES OF THE 
Wortp: Their History, Administration 
and Public Services. Demy 8vo. Cloth. 
Illus. pp. xii; 386. 1934 21s. od. net 


7s. 6d. net 
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LIBRARY SCIENCE AND BIBLIOGRAPHY continued 


Vol. IT. Famous Lisprarizs OF THE 
Wortp: Their History, Collections and 
\dministration. By Margaret Burton 
under the direction of.and with an Intro 
duction by Arundell Esdaile. Demy 8vo. 
Cloth. [llus. pp. xx; 458. °1937 

21s. od. net 
GRANT (JULIUS) M.Sc., Ph.D., F.1.C. 
Books AND Documents: Dating, Per- 
manence and Preservation. Demy 8vo. 
Cloth. Illus. pp. xii; 218. 1937 

1os. 6d. net 


McCOLVIN (ERIC R.) A.L.A., 
Librarian, The Polytechnic 

PAINTING: A Guide to the Best Books, 
with Special Reference to the Require- 
ments of Public Libraries. With a Fore- 
word by G. H. Palmer, B.A., F.S.A., 
F.L.A. Demy 8vo. Cloth. pp. 216. 


1934 10s. 6d. net 
Vol. If in preparation. Demy 8vo. 
Cloth 12s. 6d. net 


McCOLVIN (LIONEL R.) F.L.A., 
Librarian, Westminster Public Library 
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| GRAY (DUNCAN) F.L.A., City LiprRARY ExTENSION WORK AND Pus- 
Librarian, Nottingham Lictry. With a Foreword by W. A. 
County Lrprary Systems. Crown 8vo. Briscoe. Demy 8vo. Cloth. Illus. pp. 

| Cloth. pp. 184. 1922 7s. 6d. net Vi; 242. 1927 1os. 6d. net 
THe THrory oF Book SELECTION FOR 

| HARROD (L. MONTAGUE) F.L.A., | Pusuic Lipraries. Crown 8vo. Cloth. 


Borough Librarian, Islington pp. 188. 1925 7s. 6d. net 


| LENDING Lrprary MetrHops. With an 
| Introduction by W. C. Berwick Sayers. McCOLVIN (L. R.) and MeCOLVIN 
(E. R.) 


Demy 8vo. Cloth. Tllus. pp. xxiv ; 202. 


} 
| 
1933 12s. 6d. net | LiprARY STOCK AND AssISTANCE TO 
| Tue Liprarians’ GuLossary: Terms Reapers: A Textbook. Demy 8vo, 
used in Librarianship and the Bookcrafts. | Cloth. pp. vili; 232. 1936 10s. 6d. net 
Comag Ovo. CAM, pp. 176. 1998 McCOLVIN (L. R.) and REEVES 
6s. od. net (HAROLD) 
JAST (L. STANLEY) M.A., F.L.A. Music Liprarres: Their Organisation 
LIBRARIES AND LivinG. — Essays and and Contents, with a Bibliography of 
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1932 los. 6d. net Vol. IT. pp. viii ; 318, 1938 


2 volumes 21s. od. net 


| JOHNSON (A. F.) M.C., B.A., of the 
MACLEOD (R. D.) F.L.A 


British Museum 


| — om * ’ . * > > acter 
| TypE DesiGns: Their History and Country Rur AL LiBRARII s: Their Policy 

Development. Demy 8vo. Cloth. Tlus. and Organisation. With a Foreword by 

| pp- Vill; 232. 1934 10S. 6d. net W. G. S. Adams. Crown 8vo. Cloth. 
| Illus. pp. 292. 1923 1os. 6d. net 


| LEYLAND (ERIC) F.L.A., Branch 
j i ing~ MODERN LIBRARY PLANNING 
nem, Tuan County Lineaty, Ciaag “Library World” Pamphlet No. 1. 


ford Branch 7 
| THe Puszic Lisrary AND THE ADOLES- | Royal 8vo. Wrappers. [llus. pp. 48. 
} centr. With an Introduction by G. E. edi 2s. 6d. net 

Roebuck. Demy 8vo. Cloth. pp. x ; 204. MUNFORD (W. A.) B.Sc., F.L.A., 

1937 1os. 6d. net Librarian, Dover Public Library 
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7s. 6d. net 8vo. Cloth. pp. 188. 1939 7s. 6d. net 
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NORRIS (D. M.) F.L.A., Birmingham 
Public Libraries 

\ History oF CATALOGUING AND Cara- 
LOGUING METHODS, 1100-1850: With 
an Introductory Survey of Ancient 
Times. With a Foreword by H. M. 
Cashmore. Demy 8vo. Cloth. pp. viii; 
256. 1939 ros. 6d. net 


O'LEARY (J. G.) Librarian, Dagenham 
Public Library 
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New Publications in the Press 


Owing to the present difficulties in the printing and binding trades, we are 
unable to guarantee the date of publication of the following titles. We wish, however, 
to draw the attention of librarians to these important forthcoming works. 


MODERN PUBLIC LIBRARIES: 
THEIR PLANNING AND DESIGN 


By E. H. Asusurner, B.Arch., F.R.I.B.A., A.L.Struct.E. Demy 8vo. Illus. 

Cloth. Pp. 192. 16 Plates and 12 folding Plans. Price £1 5s. Od. net 
The work particularly directs attention to the design and equipment of modern English municipal 
examples. Modern libraries are described and illustrated and such criticisms are offered as seem 
likely to be of assistance to future designers. The book covers a field which has been largely 
neglected for many years and, at a time which may well prove to be the lull preceding a o—_ 
of intense building activity, the information it gives cannot fail to prove of essential value to 
architects and librarians alike. 


PHILOSOPHY OF CLASSIFICATION 


By A. BROADFIELD, M.A. (City Reference Library, Leicester). Cloth. Demy 
8vo. Pp. vi. 112. 12s. 6d. net 
The logic of classification tends, perhaps, to become stereotyped and unduly circumscribed in 
theoretical librarianship. The present work aims to do more justice to the subtleties of the subject, 
and to indicate a few of its wider bearings. Current views are critically estimated, in the spirit 
of controversy which is essential to the continued existence of any serious study. To those students 
who not only desire to practise classification successfully, but feel impelled (or are required) to 
go somewhat more searchingly into classification as a mental instrument, this book suggests 
where some of the problems lie, and what principles will help to clarify thought about them, 


SUBJECT INDEX OF BOOKS 


PUBLISHED UP TO AND INCLUDING 1880. A—Z 

By R. A. Peppre (author of “ Place Names in Imprints,” “ Railway Literature, 
1556-1830,” “ Fifteenth Century Books,” “ National Bibliographies,” etc., etc.) 
Fourth Series at £12 12s. Od. net per copy. Roy. 8vo. Cloth. Pp. xvi. 860. 
A strictly limited edition. Prospectus with Specimen Page on Application. 


A few sets of Series I, II and III can still be supplied at £81 10s, Od. net the set. Postage will 
be extra. 


A TABULATION OF LIBRARIANSHIP 


Classified Tables for the Arrangement of all Types of Material relating to Libraries of all Kinds 


By James D. Stewart (Bermondsey Public Libraries). Cloth. Demy 8vo. 
Pp. 250 £1 15s. Od. net 
A work for Post-war Library Service; New Buildings; New, Extended and Special Services ; 
Developed Inter-Library Relations ; Organised Management and Information. 
Plan the reconstruction of your Library service systematically with the aid of Stewart's 
TABULATION OF LIBRARIANSHIP. 
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AMERICAN 
BOOK TRADE PERIODICALS 


ne 


PUBLISHERS’ WEEKLY 





THE AMERICAN BOOK TRADE JOURNAL 
For nearly 75 years the nerve centre of the American book trade—ideas, 
editorials, articles, news, people, tips from publishers, book shop talk, market 
forecast, best seller lists, record of books published, an old and rare book section, 
a book exchange section, and once a month, the modern design and manufacturing 
section. Its subscribers include booksellers, publishers, manufacturers, librarians, 
editors, book collectors, motion picture studios, and all who handle books or 


literary material. 
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THE OLDEST JOURNAL OF THE PROFESSION 
The oldest periodical (in its 71st year of publication) in the field of library work 
and development—ideas, editorials, articles, calendar of activities, people, 
news, books reviewed and appraised, bookbinding news, letters. Its subscribers 
include universities and institutions, public and school libraries, large and small. 
Published twice a month. 
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